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REPORT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 935 

To  THE  Trustees: 

The  Annual  Report  on  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  University 
which  is  prescribed  by  the  Statutes  is  submitted  herewith.  Together 
with  this  report  and  assumed  to  be  part  of  it  are  the  reports  of  the 
several  Deans  and  Directors  setting  forth  in  detail  the  work  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  University's  educational  system  and  discussing 
in  particular  the  work  of  the  year  under  review. 

While  there  has  been  an  apparent,  and  perhaps  in  some  respects 
a  real,  improvement  in  economic  conditions  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  overshadowing  lack  of  confidence  which  has  been 
so  marked  a  feature  of  the  past  five  years  continues  in  large  1934-35 
degree.  The  effect  of  this  lack  of  confidence  is  to  continue, 
and  indeed  to  multiply,  the  difficult  problems  of  administration 
which  face  the  University,  as  well  as  to  leave  unlightened  the  bur- 
dens borne  by  both  teachers  and  students. 

The  spirit  of  the  University  continues  to  be  most  admirable.  No 
service  is  too  great  or  no  sacrifice  too  severe  to  be  given  or  made  by 
members  of  the  teaching  and  administrative  staff  where  the  inter- 
ests of  the  University  are  at  stake.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
near  future  the  governments  of  the  world  may  enter  upon  those 
policies  of  international  understanding  and  international  coopera- 
tion which  alone  can  restore  economic  prosperity  and  relieve  the 
load  which  the  intellectual  workers  of  the  world  are  now  carrying. 
When  international  peace  is  constantly  threatened  and  when  inter- 
national prosperity  is  postponed  by  lack  of  national  understanding, 
the  lot  of  those  institutions  of  public  service  which  have  their  home 
in  the  field  of  liberty  rather  than  in  that  of  government,  must  con- 
tinue to  be  difficult  indeed. 
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Among  the  important  events  of  the  year  just  past  are  the  action 
taken  to  unite  the  Stuyvesant  Square  Hospital,  which  has  a  record 
of  public  service  going  back  to  its  foundation  in  1882,  with  the  New 
York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  thus  bringing  it 
into  the  University's  educational  system;  the  opening  on  January  21 
last,  at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital, 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  completely  equipped  clinics  for  can- 
cer and  skiQ  diseases,  prepared  to  give  no  fewer  than  200,000  treat- 
ments a  year  and  provided  with  a  staff  of  eighty  physicians  and 
technicians  as  well  as  with  every  form  of  equipment  which  experi- 
ence and  modern  medical  science  can  suggest,  this  new  clinic  result- 
ing from  the  amalgamation  of  the  work  in  this  field  of  the  New 
York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital  and  the  Stuy- 
vesant Square  Hospital;  the  action  taken  by  the  Dean  and  Faculty 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  develop  graduate  and 
research  work  in  medicine  at  the  Medical  Center,  where  almost 
every  field  of  medicine  and  surgery  is  now  being  covered  and  re- 
sults constantly  reached  which  are  of  the  largest  importance  for 
science  and  for  the  public  welfare;  the  creation  of  two  new  depart- 
ments of  study  and  research  under  the  Medical  Faculty  to  be 
known  as  those  of  Radiology  and  Urology,  respectively; 

The  establishment  of  graduate  work  in  the  School  of  Journalism, 
by  which  the  opportunities  offered  to  students  will  be  multiplied 
and  made  increasingly  useful  and  important;  the  complete  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  and  Archaeology,  with  a 
view  to  broadening  its  instruction  and  to  bringing  its  work  yet 
more  completely  into  cooperation  with  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  where  four  graduate  courses  will  hereafter  be  given  with 
full  use  of  the  remarkable  art  collections  of  that  Museum;  the 
exceptionally  interesting  and  very  welcome  development  of  ad- 
vanced instruction  and  research  in  the  field  of  Far  Eastern  studies, 
made  possible  by  gift  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation;  the  ap- 
pointment of  Sir  George  Sansom,  long  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
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the  British  Embassy  at  Tokyo,  to  direct  this  work,  and  its  develop- 
ment during  the  Summer  Session  in  cooperation  with  the  Amer- 
ican Council  of  Learned  Societies;  the  action  taken  by  the  Trustees 
in  readjusting  the  schedule  of  student  fees  with  a  view  to  removing 
certain  disparities  between  the  fees  fixed  in  different  divisions  of  the 
University  under  the  existing  system,  and  which  will  also  bring 
the  fees  at  Columbia  more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  fees  charged 
in  other  institutions  of  higher  learning  having  comparable  stan- 
dards, located  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Northeastern  states;  the 
accompanying  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  scholarships  and 
loans  to  aid  deserving  students  who  need  financial  assistance  in 
order  to  continue  and  to  complete  their  academic  work ; 

The  significant  action  taken  by  the  Trustees  in  changing  the 
name  of  the  Department  of  Slavonic  Languages  to  that  of  the  De- 
partment of  East  European  Languages  and  that  of  the  Department 
of  Engineering  Drafting  to  the  Department  of  Drafting,  in  order 
to  make  these  official  titles  conform  more  closely  to  existing  con- 
ditions; the  action  of  the  Trustees  in  naming  what  has  heretofore 
been  known  as  the  Physics  Building  the  Pupin  Physics  Laboratories 
in  honor  of  the  personality,  academic  service  and  scientific  distinc- 
tion of  the  late  Professor  Michael  L  Pupin,  as  well  as  that  designating 
the  astronomical  observatory  the  Rutherfurd  Observatory  in  com- 
memoration of  the  service  of  Lewis  M.  Rutherfurd,  astronomer 
and  valued  Trustee  of  old  Columbia  College  from  1858  to  1884;  the 
transfer  of  the  alumni  activities  to  East  Hall  and  the  change  of 
name  of  that  building  to  Alumni  House; 

The  highly  interesting  discovery  reported  to  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Elsberg,  Professor  of  Neuro- 
logical Surgery,  as  to  the  aid  in  detecting  the  existence  of  brain 
tumors  which  follows  upon  a  control  and  study  of  the  sense  of 
smell ;  the  work  done  by  Professor  A.  R.  Dochez,  of  the  Department 
of  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  his  associates  in  discovering  the  cause 
and  probable  cure  of  the  common  cold,  a  research  which  may  well 
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have  most  important  and  comforting  results  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  human  race;  the  exceptionally  important  researches  of  Profes- 
sors George  B.  Pegram  and  John  R.  Dunning,  of  the  Department 
of  Physics,  based  upon  the  recent  work  of  Professor  Enrico  Fermi 
of  Rome,  relative  to  the  transmutation  of  atomic  nuclei;  the  signifi- 
cant researches  of  Professor  Edwin  H.  Armstrong,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineering,  in  the  field  of  frequency  modula- 
tion, with  a  view  to  the  elimination  of  what  is  known  as  static 
interference  in  transmission  by  radio;  the  important  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Colin  G.  Fink,  of  the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering, 
in  respect  to  the  metallurgy  of  steel  and  its  protection  from  the  cor- 
rosive effect  of  the  atmosphere;  and  the  researches  of  Dr.  Raymond 
R.  Rogers  of  the  same  department  on  the  veneering  of  ordinary 
steel  with  more  expensive  metals  and  alloys  to  obtain  increased 
resistance  to  corrosion,  heat  and  abrasion; 

The  formal  opening,  on  November  30,  1934,  of  South  Hall, 
marked  by  an  address  by  John  Buchan,  C.H.,  then  member  for 
the  Scottish  universities  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  now  Lord 
Tweedsmuir,  Governor  General  of  Canada;  the  unveiling  in  St. 
Paul's  Chapel,  on  October  i,  1934,  of  a  memorial  tablet  to  General 
William  Barclay  Parsons  (i  859-1932),  Trustee  of  the  University 
from  1897  to  1932  and  Chairman  of  the  Trustees  from  1917  until 
his  death;  the  celebration  in  the  Low  Memorial  Library,  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  1934,  of  the  one  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Fir- 
dausi,  epic  poet  of  Persia;  the  unveiling  in  Philosophy  Hall  on 
November  16,  1934,  of  a  portrait  of  Professor  Nelson  Glenn  Mc- 
Crea,  a  gift  to  the  University  from  his  former  students  and  Faculty 
associates;  the  memorial  service  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel  on  November 
19,  1934,  in  honor  of  the  late  William  R.  Shepherd  (1871-1934), 
Seth  Low  Professor  of  History;  the  public  dinner  given  on  Decem- 
ber 1 1, 1934,  by  the  Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard  College  in  honor 
of  the  service  of  George  A.  Plimpton,  Trustee  and  Treasurer  of 
Barnard  College,  and  a  devoted  servant  of  the  College  from  its 
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earliest  beginnings;  the  luncheon  tendered  on  December  27,  1934, 
by  the  Alumni  Association  of  Columbia  University,  to  Professor 
Joseph  D.  McGoldrick,  in  recognition  of  his  public  service;  the 
Faculty  dinner  of  welcome  on  March  7, 1935,  to  Professor  Harold  C. 
Urey  on  his  return  from  Stockholm  after  receiving  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  Chemistry;  the  unveiling  in  South  Hall,  on  March  29, 1935,  of  a 
portrait  of  the  late  Felix  Adler  (1851-1933),  Professor  of  Social  and 
Political  Ethics;  the  celebration  at  the  Casa  de  las  Espanas,  on 
March  30,  1935,  of  the  eight  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Moses  Maimonides,  and  the  like  celebration,  on  April  27,  1935, 
in  honor  of  Lope  de  Vega  on  the  tercentenary  of  his  death; 
the  opening  on  April  12, 1935,  of  the  very  distinguished  collections 
included  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  libraries  in  the  room  newly 
assigned  to  them  in  the  Low  Memorial  Library ;  the  formal  celebra- 
tion in  the  McMillin  Academic  Theater,  on  April  12,  1935,  of  Pan- 
American  Day,  by  exercises  both  literary  and  musical ;  the  interest- 
ing and  novel  exhibition  of  modern  bookbinding  held  in  the  Low 
Memorial  Library  for  three  weeks  following  April  15,  1935; 

The  selection  of  many  officers  of  the  University  to  render  impor- 
tant service  of  a  public  or  scholarly  character,  including  the  invita- 
tion to  Marston  T.  Bogert,  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry,  to 
address  the  Maine  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  at 
Bates  College;  the  award  to  Arthur  E.  Christy,  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish, of  a  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Fellowship  in  English;  the 
election  of  William  B.  Dinsmoor,  Professor  of  Archaeology,  to  be 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies ;  the 
appointment  of  Haven  Emerson,  Professor  of  Public  Health  Prac- 
tice, to  direct  the  general  committee  for  the  survey  of  the  hospital 
situation  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Hospital  Fund;  the  invitation  to  Colin  G.  Fink,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemical  Engineering,  to  deliver  the  Edgar  Fahs  Smith 
Memorial  Lecture  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  election  of 
Arthur  W.  Hixson,  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering,  to  be 
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President  of  the  New  York  Section  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society;  the  service  of  Douglas  W.  Johnson,  Professor  of  Physiog- 
raphy, as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Mapping  Services  of 
the  Federal  Government;  the  award  to  Otto  Klineberg,  Instructor 
in  Psychology,  of  a  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Fellowship  in  Psy- 
chology; the  invitation  to  Allan  Nevins,  Professor  of  History,  to 
deliver  the  lectures  on  the  Watson  Foundation  in  London,  and  to 
Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  Johnsonian  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
to  deliver  the  Howison  Lecture  at  the  University  of  California; 

The  honorary  posts  of  service  tendered  to  Teachers  College  oJ6&- 
cers,  including  the  election  of  Professor  Lyman  Bryson  to  mem- 
bership in  the  National  Committee  on  Intellectual  Cooperation  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  of  Professor  Otis  W.  Caldwell  to  be 
General  Secretary  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science;  the  appointment  of  Professor  Peter  W.  Dykema 
as  a  member  of  the  Mayor's  Municipal  Art  Committee;  the  desig- 
nation by  Governor  Lehman  of  Professor  Nickolaus  L.  Engelhardt 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  Elmira  Reformatory;  the 
election  of  Professor  Edward  S.  Evenden  as  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education,  and  of  Mrs.  Elsa 
Butler  Grove  as  Chairman  of  the  North  Atlantic  District  of  the 
American  Association  of  Medical  Society  Workers;  the  designation 
of  Professor  Heber  Harper  as  adviser  at  the  Anglo-American  Insti- 
tute, University  of  Moscow;  the  election  of  Mr.  Thad  L.  Hungate 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Howard  University,  and 
of  Mr.  William  G.  Kimmel  as  President  of  the  Middle  States  Asso- 
ciation of  History  Teachers;  the  designation  of  Professor  Wil- 
liam A.  McCall  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
on  Literacy  Tests  for  Voters,  of  Assistant  Professor  Ruth  E.  Mc- 
Murry  as  the  National  Education  Association  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Teachers  Associations  at  their  meeting  held 
at  Oxford  in  August,  1935,  and  of  Professor  John  K.  Norton  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Committee  for  Federal  Aid  to  Education; 
the  continuance  of  Dean  William  F.  Russell  as  Chairman  of  the 
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American  Council  on  Education,  and  his  appointment  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Committee  on  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the 
League  of  Nations;  the  election  of  Professor  Sarah  M.  Sturtevant 
as  Chairman  of  the  American  Council  of  Guidance  and  Personnel 
Associations,  and  of  Professor  Edward  L.  Thorndike  as  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  National  Resources  Board;  the 
appointment  of  Professor  Jesse  F.  Williams  as  Visiting  Carnegie 
Professor  to  various  Central  and  South  American  universities  and 
to  the  universities  of  Havana  and  Mexico; 

The  award  to  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  by  the  University  of  Richmond,  by  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity and  by  Earlham  College;  to  Professor  William  C.  Bagley 
of  Teachers  College  of  the  medal  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  for  distinguished  service  to  radio;  to  Professor  Edmund 
deS.  Brunner  of  Teachers  College  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Hu- 
mane Letters  by  Moravian  College;  to  Professor  John  M.  Clark  of 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  by  Amherst  College;  to  Professor 
George  S.  Counts  of  Teachers  College  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters  by  Baker  University;  to  Professor  Haven  Emerson  of  the 
Sedgwick  Memorial  Medal  of  the  American  Public  Health  Associ- 
ation; the  election  of  Professor  Richard  J.  H.  Gottheil  as  Honorary 
Fellow  of  the  Jewish  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  the  award  to 
Professor  Douglas  Johnson  of  the  Jovan  Cvijic  Medal  by  the  Societe 
de  Geographic  of  Beograd,  Yugoslavia ;  the  designation  of  Philippe 
de  La  Rochelle,  Teacher  of  French  in  University  Extension,  as 
Officier  d'Academie,  and  of  Professor  Henri  F.  MuUer  as  Chevalier 
de  la  Legion  d'Honneur;  the  award  to  Professor  George  W.  Mul- 
lins  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  by  the  University  of  Arkan- 
sas; to  Professor  Allan  Nevins  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters 
by  Union  College  and  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University;  to  Assistant  Professor  Peter  M.  Riccio 
of  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Italian  Government  for  distinguished 
educational  accomplishments;  to  Professor  Harold  O.  Rugg  of 
Teachers  College  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pedagogy  by  Dart- 
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mouth  College;  the  bestowal  of  knighthood  by  King  George  of 
England  upon  George  Bailey  Sansom,  Visiting  Professor  of  Japa- 
nese Studies;  the  award  to  Professor  James  T.  Shotwell  of  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Political  Science  by  the  University  of  Budapest; 
the  bestowal  upon  Professor  Harold  C.  Urey  of  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Chemistry,  for  his  discovery  of  heavy  hydrogen,  and  the  award 
to  him  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  by  Princeton  University 
and  by  the  University  of  Montana; 

The  constant  and  varied  activity  of  members  of  the  teaching 
and  research  staff  as  evidenced  by  the  many  contributions  to  litera- 
ture and  to  science,  including  The  Columbia  Encyclopedia,  in  one 
volume,  edited  by  Dr.  Clarke  F.  Ansley;  Liquid  Claims  and  Na- 
tional Wealth,  by  Associate  Professor  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  in  collabo- 
ration with  Victoria  J.  Pedersen;  Modern  Fiction,  by  Assistant 
Professors  Dorothy  Brewster  and  Angus  Burrell;  Your  English 
Problems,  a  high  school  textbook  by  Associate  Professor  Donald  L. 
Clark  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  E.  V.  D.  Knickerbocker  and  Mrs. 
M.  H.  Easterbrook;  Practical  Business  Statistics,  by  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Frederick  E.  Croxton  and  Dr.  Dudley  J.  Cowden  of  Williams 
College;  Emotions  and  Bodily  Changes,  by  Instructor  H.  Flanders 
Dunbar;  Toward  Belief,  by  Associate  Professor  Hoxie  N.  Fairchild 
of  Barnard  College;  R.  E.  Lee,  a  Biography,  by  Visiting  Professor 
Douglas  S.  Freeman  of  the  Faculty  of  Journalism;  The  Case  of 
Monopoly  versus  Competition:  Source  Materials  in  Comparative 
Law,  a  three-volume  work  by  Professors  Huger  W.  Jervey  and 
Francis  Deak;  International  Security,  by  Professor  Philip  C.  Jessup; 
Educational  Yearbook^  of  the  International  Institute  of  Teachers 
College,  1934,  edited  by  Professor  I.  L.  Kandel  of  Teachers  College; 
English  version  of  Vilfredo  Pareto's  four-volume  work  entitled  The 
Mind  and  Society,  by  Professor  Arthur  Livingston;  Labor  in  Colo- 
nial New  Yor\,  by  Assistant  Professor  Samuel  McKee,  Jr.;  Cases 
on  Business  Organization,  Volume  II,  by  Professors  Roswell  Magill 
and  Robert  P.  Hamilton;  Pasitos,  by  Assistant  Professor  Carolina 
Marcial-Dorado  of  Barnard  College;  Creators  of  Wonderland,  by 
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Mile  Marguerite  Mespoulet  of  Barnard  College,  a  most  interesting 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  Lewis  Carroll's  classic  book;  Bar- 
nard Beginnmgs,  by  Mrs.  Annie  Nathan  Meyer,  Trustee  of  Barnard 
College;  The  Trial  of  an  Issue  of  Fact,  by  Professor  Jerome  Michael 
and  Professor  Mortimer  J.  Adler  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  re- 
printed from  the  Columbia  Law  Review;  A  Texthoo\  of  American 
Gas  Practice,  Volume  II,  by  Associate  Professor  Jerome  J.  Morgan; 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  with  Sojne  Account  of  Peter  Cooper,  by  Pro- 
fessor Allan  Nevins;  Antologia  de  la  poesia  espafiola  e  hispano- 
americana,  by  Professor  Federico  de  Onis;  Essentials  of  Insurance 
Law,  by  Professor  Edwin  W.  Patterson;  Roosevelt  versus  Recovery, 
by  Instructor  Ralph  W.  Robey ;  Our  Industrial  World,  by  Professor 
J.  Russell  Smith ;  i^o^^r  B.  Taney, h-^  Instructor  Carl  Brent  Swisher; 
Bibliography  of  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  compiled  by  Milton  Hal- 
sey  Thomas,  Curator  of  Columbiana;  A  History  of  Magic  and 
Experimental  Science,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries,  Vol- 
umes III  and  IV,  by  Professor  Lynn  Thorndike;  John  Bunyan: 
Mechanic^  Preacher,  by  Instructor  William  York  Tindall;  The 
Battle  for  Democracy,  by  Professor  Rexford  G.  Tugwell;  Redirect- 
ing Education,  Volume  I,  edited  by  Professor  Rexford  G.  Tugwell 
and  Leon  H.  Keyserling;  The  Economics  of  Inflation,  by  Professor 
H.  Parker  Willis  and  Assistant  Professor  John  M.  Chapman; 

The  publication  by  the  Columbia  University  Press,  in  the  series, 
"Records  of  Civilization,"  of  The  Chronicle  of  the  Slavs,  by  Helm- 
hold,  Priest  of  Bosau,  translated  with  introduction  and  notes  by 
Professor  Francis  Joseph  Tschan  of  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
and  in  the  series,  "Columbia  University  Studies  in  Musicology,"  of 
An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Music,  by  Karl  Nef,  translated  by 
Carl  F.  Pfatteicher; 

The  appearance  of  the  following  volumes  having  a  special  in- 
terest for  members  of  the  University:  A  Scientist  in  the  Early  Re- 
public— Samuel  Latham  Mitchill,  1^64-18^1,  by  Courtney  Robert 
Hall;  Economic  Essays,  in  honor  of  Professor  Wesley  Clair  Mit- 
chell, presented  to  him  by  his  former  students  on  the  occasion 
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of  his  sixtieth  birthday;  The  Study  of  International  Relations  in 
the  United  States — Survey  for  igs4,  with  Introduction  by  Professor 
James  T.  Shotwell; 

The  presence  at  the  University  of  a  large  number  of  distinguished 
visitors,  including  Frederick  A.  Beane,  manager  of  Lloyd's  Bank, 
London;  Lady  Benn  of  London;  Lucrezia  Bori,  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company;  John  Buchan,  man  of  letters  and 
representative  of  the  Scottish  universities  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, now  Lord  Tweedsmuir,  Governor  General  of  Canada;  Har- 
old Butler,  Chief  of  the  International  Labor  Office  of  the  League  of 
Nations  at  Geneva;  His  Excellency,  Senor  Don  Luis  Calderon, 
Spanish  Ambassador  at  Washington;  Sir  Gerald  Campbell,  British 
Consul  General  at  New  York;  Sir  Godfrey  Dalrymple-White  of 
London;  Ghaffar  Khan  Djalal,  Iranian  Minister  at  Washington; 
M.  Guillaume  Fatio  of  Switzerland;  Professor  Bernard  Fay,  of  the 
College  de  France;  Robert  Frost,  man  of  letters  and  member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters ;  J.  B.  S.  Haldane,  of  the 
University  of  London;  Vice  Chancellor  H.  J.  W.  Hetherington,  of 
the  University  of  Liverpool;  Francis  W.  Hirst,  economist  of  Lon- 
don; JuHan  Huxley,  scientist  of  London;  Count  Paul  Ignatieff, 
formerly  of  Russia;  His  Excellency,  M.  Andre  de  Laboulaye, 
French  Ambassador  at  Washington;  Sir  Willmott  Lewis,  corres- 
pondent of  the  London  Times  in  Washington;  Jonas  Lie,  President 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design;  Desmond  MacCarthy,  Irish 
author  and  literary  critic;  M.  Jacques  Maritain,  of  the  Institut  Cath- 
olique  de  Paris,  distinguished  French  philosopher;  Dave  Hennen 
Morris,  American  Ambassador  to  Belgium;  John  Middleton 
Murry,  author  and  journalist  of  London;  Harold  Nicolson,  dis- 
tinguished British  journalist  and  man  of  letters;  Walter  Pach, 
artist  and  author;  John  Pelenyi,  Hungarian  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton; Rt.  Rev.  Warren  Lincoln  Rogers,  Bishop  of  Ohio;  His  Excel- 
lency, Signor  Augusto  Rossi,  ItaHan  Ambassador  at  Washington; 
Frank  O.  Salisbury,  English  portrait  painter;  Sir  George  Schuster, 
formerly  finance  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Viceroy 
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of  India;  M.  Andre  Siegfried  of  Paris;  Gertrude  Stein,  author; 
John  Strachey,  English  writer  and  former  member  of  Parliament; 
His  Excellency,  Count  Robert  van  der  Straten-Ponthoz,  Belgian 
Ambassador  at  Washington;  Norman  Thomas;  His  Excellency, 
Alexander  A.  Troyanovsky,  Russian  Ambassador  at  Washington; 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Sir  Francis 
Younghusband,  English  explorer  and  writer; 

The  promotion,  following  the  adoption  of  the  budget,  of  thirty- 
five  Associates,  Instructors  and  Lecturers  to  be  Assistant  Professors, 
of  one  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  to  be  Assistant  Professor,  of 
nineteen  Assistant  Professors,  one  Associate  and  one  Lecturer  to  be 
Associate  Professors,  of  one  Associate  Professor  to  be  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor, and  of  eleven  Associate  Professors  and  two  Assistant  Profes- 
sors to  be  Professors; 

The  transfer  to  the  University  from  other  institutions  of  learning 
or  from  other  fields  of  service,  of  three  Professors,  one  Associate 
Professor  and  three  Assistant  Professors ;  and  changes  of  title  in  the 
case  of  eleven  officers  of  the  University; 

The  retirement  from  active  service  on  June  30, 1935,  at  their  own 
request,  of  the  following  officers  of  the  University:  Otis  W.  Cald- 
well, Patty  Smith  Hill,  Paul  Monroe,  and  David  Snedden,  Profes- 
sors of  Education  in  Teachers  College,  with  the  title  of  Professors 
Emeritus;  Thomas  Scott  Fiske,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  with  the 
title  of  Professor  Emeritus;  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  Professor  of 
Indo-Iranian  Languages,  with  the  title  of  Professor  Emeritus  in 
Residence;  and  Helen  C.  Wadelton,  Recorder. 

No  member  of  Columbia  University,  whether  teacher  or  student, 
has  ever  been  separated  from  the  University  because  of  his  personal 
opinions  or  convictions  on  any  subject,  whether  religious 
or  political.  In  the  very  few  cases  in  which  such  separa-  Freedom 
tion  has  taken  place  it  has  always  been  because  of  con- 
duct or  of  failure  in  satisfactory  academic  performance.  The 
nonexistent  and  wholly  imaginary  happenings  of  contradictory 
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sort  which  have  been  laboriously  exploited  in  the  press  from  time 
to  time  for  several  years  past  as  having  taken  place  at  Columbia,  are 
only  evidence  of  the  emotional  and  suspicious  nature  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  public.  The  more  responsible  newspapers  feel 
that  their  reputation  for  accuracy  is  sufficiently  protected  when 
they  insert  the  adjective  "alleged"  at  an  appropriate  place  in  their 
allusions  to  these  nonexistent  happenings.  The  University  never 
enters  into  discussion  of  these  inventions,  for  to  do  so  would  be 
to  give  their  anonymous  and  irresponsible  authors  just  the  publicity 
which  they  most  desire.  Moreover,  Columbia  University  is  not  ad- 
ministered in  or  through  the  newspapers  or  by  reason  of  appeals 
to  them. 

The  original  Charter  of  1754,  which  brought  King's  College  into 
existence,  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  to  specify  that  the  powers  of  the 
College  "do  not  extend  to  exclude  any  person  of  any  religious 
denomination  whatever  from  equal  liberty  and  advantage  of  edu- 
cation or  from  any  of  the  degrees,  liberties,  privileges,  benefits,  or 
immunities  of  the  said  College  on  account  of  his  particular  tenets 
in  matters  of  religion."  The  original  Charter  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  now  Princeton  University,  contains  almost  identical  lan- 
guage. 

The  spirit  of  this  provision  of  the  original  Charter  has  been  even 
more  binding  upon  Columbia  University  than  its  letter.  Earlier 
Annual  Reports  have  discussed  and  defined  the  true  meaning  of 
academic  freedom.  For  those  who  are  in  statu  pupillari  this  phrase 
has  no  meaning  whatever.  It  relates  solely  to  freedom  of  thought 
and  inquiry  and  to  freedom  of  teaching  on  the  part  of  accomplished 
scholars  as  these  were  first  established  some  two  hundred  years  ago 
at  Halle  and  at  Gottingen.  Its  object  is  to  make  sure  that  scholarship 
and  scientific  inquiry  may  advance  without  being  hampered  by 
particular  and  specific  religious  or  political  tenets.  Academic  free- 
dom has  never  meant,  and  could  not  possibly  mean  in  any  land,  the 
privilege,  much  less  the  right,  to  use  the  prestige,  the  authority  and 
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the  influence  of  a  university  relationship  to  undermine  or  to  tear 
down  the  foundations  of  principle  and  of  practice  upon  which  alone 
that  university  itself  can  rest.  Were  a  university  to  permit  conduct 
of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  its  members,  the  result  would  only  be 
to  add  a  slow  undermining  of  the  university's  influence  and  repute 
to  open  attacks  upon  them. 

Before  and  above  academic  freedom  of  any  kind  or  sort  comes 
university  freedom,  which  is  the  right  and  obligation  of  the  univer- 
sity itself  to  pursue  its  high  ideals  unhampered  and  unembarrassed 
by  acts  or  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  of  its  members  which  tend  to 
damage  its  reputation,  to  lessen  its  influence  or  to  lower  its  author- 
ity as  a  center  of  sound  learning  and  moral  teaching.  Those  whose 
convictions  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  bring  them  in  open  conflict 
with  the  university's  freedom  to  go  its  way  toward  its  lofty  aim, 
should  in  ordinary  decency  and  self-respect  withdraw  of  their 
own  accord  from  university  membership  in  order  that  their  con- 
duct may  be  freed  from  the  limitations  which  university  member- 
ship naturally  and  necessarily  puts  upon  it.  The  principles  which 
guide  the  policy  of  Columbia  University  in  these  respects  were 
fully  discussed  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1918.^ 

One  of  the  hardest  lessons  for  the  militant  radical  to  learn  is  the 
distinction  between  liberty  and  license.  He  is  not  a  liberal  and  has 
no  interest  in  liberty,  for  he  is  neither  open-minded  nor  tolerant.  Be- 
ing a  radical,  he  wishes  to  tear  up  something  by  the  roots  regardless 
of  what  else  happens.  It  is  really  unbridled  license  which  he 
applauds,  and  not  liberty  at  all ;  but  he  calls  it  liberty  because  he 
would  like  the  advantage  of  the  fortunate  associations  and  signifi- 
cance of  that  time-honored  name. 

Professor  Joad  of  the  University  of  London  has  succinctly  stated 
the  fundamental  principles  which  must  control  the  administration 
of  any  public  body,  whether  in  the  field  of  liberty  or  in  that  of 
government. 

*  See  Annual  Report  for  1918,  pp.  44-52. 
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All  civilized  activity  [he  vs^rltes]  is  dependent  upon  a  minimum  back- 
ground of  ordered  security,  and  the  maintenance  of  this  background  is  a 
condition  of  its  continuance.  The  presence  of  force,  in  other  words,  is  required 
in  Society  not  against  the  normal,  social  citizen,  but  against  the  exceptional 
anti-social  citizen  whom  the  activities  of  the  normal  citizen  call  into  exist- 
ence, that  he  may  be  restrained  from  rendering  those  activities  impossible. 
The  function  of  the  State  in  this  connection  is,  therefore,  to  maintain  that 
minimum  standard  of  behaviour  on  the  part  of  all  which  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  the  pursuit  of  the  good  life  on  the  part  of  any.  With  this  object, 
and  with  this  alone,  it  is  entided,  by  means  of  the  law  backed  by  force,  to 
curtail  a  liberty  whose  exercise  would  threaten  the  very  purpose  for  which  the 
State  exists  and  by  the  standard  of  its  furtherance  of  which  its  activities  can 
alone  be  justified.  But  to  concede  that  Society  is  justified  in  confining  the 
social  offender  is  very  different  from  admitting  its  right  to  suppress  the  social 
thinker.  A  prison  may  appropriately  be  used  to  reform,  if  not  to  deter,  the 
criminal;  but  it  is  only  by  abuse  of  authority  that  it  is  employed  to  silence 
the  critic  of  the  government.^ 

From  time  to  time  it  is  hinted,  and  occasionally  openly  stated, 
that  endowed  public  institutions  in  the  field  of  liberty  are  willingly 
or  unwillingly  the  instruments  of  special  and  group  interests  be- 
cause of  the  benefactions  of  the  past  and  those  hoped  for  in  the 
future.  So  far  as  Columbia  University  is  concerned,  no  hint  could 
be  more  groundless.  Its  independence  of  benefactions  and  benefac- 
tors has  been  tested  time  and  again  through  the  years,  and  no  one 
has  been  or  Is  now  rich  enough  to  buy  control  of  any  portion  of  its 
academic  policy.  Indeed,  one  very  considerable  gift  was  returned  by 
the  Trustees  after  several  years  because  the  donor  wished  certain 
conditions  attached  to  its  use  which  would  have  limited  the  author- 
ity and  discretion  of  the  Trustees.  Moreover,  during  the  last  thirty- 
three  years  profTered  gifts  amounting  to  some  $9,000,000  in  all  have 
been  declined  because  they  were  to  be  accompanied  by  conditions 
which  would  limit  the  University's  future  freedom  to  administer 
its  trust.  Perhaps  some  of  these  proffered  benefactions  might  have 
been  accepted,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  which  would  have  ac- 
companied them,  without  damage  to  the  University;  but  none  the 

'  Joad,  C.  E.  M. — Liberty  Today  (London:  Watts  and  Co.,  1934)  p.  128. 
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less  those  terms  were  such  that  the  impression  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  given  to  scholars  and  to  the  public  that  the  University 
had  bartered  its  policies  and  principles  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
Columbia  University  has  been  truly  free  since  its  earliest  beginnings 
nearly  two  centuries  ago  and  has  every  intention  of  so  remaining. 
As  man's  experience  broadens  and  deepens,  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear  that  the  surest  way  to  avoid  dictatorships  on  the  one 
hand  or  chaos  on  the  other,  is  through  the  extension 
of  the  federal  principle  of  organization.  This  means  The  Federal 
that  each  unit  of  the  federation  shall  be  at  liberty  to  !^!°^'^  ^.'" 

-'  University 

manage  its  own  affairs  and  to  bear  its  own  immediate  Organization 
responsibilities,  and  that  it  shall  be  joined  with  its 
associates  in  counsel  and  concern  for  that  great  body  of  interests 
and  ideals  which  is  common  to  them  all.  The  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  now  that  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions, are  the  two  outstanding  examples  of  the  use  of  the  federal 
principle  in  political  organization.  In  business  organization,  this 
principle  has  made  no  small  headway  during  recent  years,  particu- 
larly in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  characteristic  of  Columbia 
University  from  the  beginning  of  the  organization  of  its  present 
educational  system.  When  in  1892  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  College 
formally  proposed  to  transfer  that  corporation  and  its  work  to  the 
control  of  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University,  their  offer  was 
declined  at  the  instance  of  those  members  of  the  University  who 
were  most  concerned  for  the  future  of  Teachers  College.  They  felt 
certain  that  with  the  opinion  which  then  prevailed  among  scholars 
of  the  older  school  as  to  the  scientific  and  philosophic  study  of  edu- 
cation and  the  importance  of  such  study,  the  new  institution  would 
lose  and  not  gain  by  being  brought  under  direct  and  complete  Uni- 
versity control.  That  they  were  right,  the  intervening  years  have 
clearly  demonstrated.  By  coming  into  the  University's  educational 
system  in  1898  as  an  independent,  self-governing  unit  in  a  federa- 
tion of  independent,  self-governing  units,  Teachers  College  gained 
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everything  and  lost  nothing.  Similarly,  Barnard  College,  which 
v^ould  not  have  existed  had  women  been  admitted  as  undergradu- 
ate students  of  Columbia  College  when  that  proposal  was  first 
made,  was  organized  as  a  separate  and  independent  corporation, 
and  entered  the  University's  educational  system  as  a  federal  unit  in 
1900.  The  federal  principle  has  since  been  extended  to  include  the 
College  of  Pharmacy,  the  New  York  Postgraduate  Medical  School 
and  Hospital,  and  Bard  College.  In  no  case  is  there  any  financial 
responsibility  resting  upon  the  Trustees  of  the  University  for  the 
conduct  of  the  work  of  any  of  these  affiliated  corporations.  If  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  make  a  grant-in-aid  to  another  of  the 
units  in  the  University's  educational  system,  it  is  because  they  think 
it  wise  to  do  so  on  grounds  of  general  educational  interest,  and  not 
because  there  is  any  obligation  resting  upon  them. 

Through  the  operation  of  this  federal  principle,  officers  of  the 
affiliated  institutions  become,  by  the  terms  of  the  several  agree- 
ments, University  officers.  Their  appointments  are  confirmed  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  University  and  their  salaries  are  paid  by  the 
University  with  funds  transferred  to  the  University  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Trustees  of  the  several  independent  corporations.  In 
this  way,  and  because  of  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  those  of  the  University  Council,  the  educational  unity  and 
cooperation  of  the  educational  system  are  made  complete,  while  the 
financial  independence  of  the  several  corporations  is  in  no  wise  lim- 
ited or  interfered  with. 

It  is  plain  that  a  principle  of  this  kind  is  susceptible  of  very  wide 
application,  and  it  may  well  be  that  in  this  country  we  are  seeing 
only  the  beginning  of  its  usefulness.  Bard  College,  admitted  to  the 
University's  educational  system  in  1928,  well  illustrates  what  may 
be  going  to  happen  in  many  other  cases  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  small,  separate  and  well-placed  college  is  an 
institution  of  vital  importance  in  our  American  life.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  fail  any  one  of  these  colleges  which  has  sound  policies. 
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high  ideals  and  which  has  made  a  place  for  itself  in  the  nation's 
intellectual  life.  At  the  same  time,  one  must  face  the  problems 
which  confront  them.  One  of  the  most  serious  of  these  is  how  to 
provide  intellectual  companionship  for  their  teachers  and  scholars. 
These  men  and  women  are  most  desirous  of  having  the  stimulus 
and  encouragement  which  come  through  association  with  teachers 
and  scholars  like-minded  with  themselves,  and  through  opportu- 
nity to  use  the  resources  and  equipment,  the  libraries  and  laborato- 
ries, of  a  well-established  neighboring  university.  The  best  and 
easiest  way  to  accomplish  these  ends,  while  protecting  the  small 
college  and  preserving  its  independence,  is  to  welcome  its  incorpo- 
ration in  a  university's  educational  system  as  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent federal  unit.  Its  trustees  can  then  appeal  with  renewed 
confidence  for  financial  support.  They  can  secure  the  service  upon 
their  faculty  of  the  highest  type  of  teaching  scholar,  and  they  can 
gain  for  their  undergraduates  and  alumni  those  associations,  both 
personal  and  academic,  which  mean  so  much  throughout  life.  The 
experience  of  Columbia  University  is  perhaps  opening  a  new  door 
for  the  still  more  effective  federal  organization  of  higher  education 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

A  subject  of  frequent  comment  and  concern  is  how  best  to  over- 
come the  unequal  geographic  distribution  of  competent  physicians 
in  order  that  the  health  of  the  whole  population  may 
be  cared  for  in  the  best  possible  way.  The  United      '^*.  ^iP,^j^^'°° 
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States  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a  very  large 
number  of  excellent  local  hospitals,  supported  either  by  taxation  or, 
more  often,  by  the  philanthropic  spirit  of  the  community  which, 
with  the  generous  cooperation  of  neighborhood  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, render  a  public  service  of  largest  importance.  Even  so,  there 
are  still  many  parts  of  the  country  in  which,  because  of  remoteness 
from  important  centers  of  population,  there  is  no  adequate  medical 
and  surgical  service.  In  particular,  in  such  parts  of  the  country  any 
effective  work  in  the  field  of  preventive  medicine  is  practically  non- 
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existent.  It  may  well  be  that  with  the  coming  of  good  roads  and 
rapid  transportation,  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  considerable 
number  of  community  hospitals  can  be  grouped  about  or  federated 
with  a  commanding  institution  of  medical  education  and  medical 
service  in  order  that  the  patients  in  these  more  distant  and  isolated 
communities  may  receive  at  least  the  counsel,  and  often  the  per- 
sonal care,  of  the  outstanding  physicians  and  surgeons  who  are 
assembled  at  a  thoroughly  well-organized  and  well-supported  cen- 
ter of  medical  instruction  and  research.  Under  present-day  condi- 
tions, it  is  quite  possible  for  a  community  hospital  to  serve  the 
adjoining  countryside  within  a  radius  of  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  miles, 
and  thus  to  add  greatly  to  the  protection  of  health  and  of  life  itself. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  question  should  be  studied,  whether 
a  number  of  these  community  hospitals  should  not  in  turn  be  fed- 
erated with  our  own  Medical  Center  or  with  a  like  undertaking, 
say  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
or  elsewhere,  and  thus  made  to  feel  that  they  may  depend,  and  will 
depend,  upon  the  knowledge  and  the  helpfulness  of  the  group  of 
medical  teachers  and  investigators  there  assembled.  With  the  stead- 
ily increasing  accuracy  of  diagnosis  and  the  growing  habit  of  taking 
periodic  medical  examination  as  a  protection  against  possible  dis- 
ease, the  public  advantage  of  entering  upon  such  a  course  of  insti- 
tutional federation  might  prove  to  be  literally  enormous.  In  this 
field  and  in  some  others  that  are  similar,  it  is  plain  that  we  are  only 
at  the  beginning  of  a  policy  of  institutional  development,  of  institu- 
tional cooperation  and  of  institutional  public  service. 

Preparations  are  already  making  for  the  appropriate  celebration 

of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  old  School  of  Mines, 

which  has  in  the  course  of  years  become  part  of  the 

Engineermg      graduate  School  of  Engineering.  The  School  of  Mines 

Training  and  .  •      •       r   ^  ^  1  iii-ir 

Research  was  a  pionecr  m  Its  field  and  set  a  standard  which  for 

two  generations  has  exercised  nation-wide  influence. 
With  passage  of  time  other  mining  schools  of  importance  and  excel- 
lent equipment  were  established  throughout  the  country,  and  it 
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became  clear  that  the  highest  opportunity  of  the  School  of  Mines  at 
Columbia  was  to  develop  into  a  graduate  school  of  higher  instruc- 
tion and  research  in  the  whole  field  of  engineering.  Progress  to  this 
end  was  made  intermittently  over  most  of  a  generation  until  the 
time  came  when  in  1914  the  School  of  Engineering  was  formally 
put  on  its  present  graduate  basis.  In  order  to  do  the  work  which 
the  Faculty  of  Engineering  has  outlined  and  planned,  there  must  be 
large  additions  in  the  immediate  future  to  the  physical  equipment 
of  these  departments,  as  well  as  a  strengthening  of  their  teaching 
and  research  staff.  At  the  moment,  the  University  has  no  more 
pressing  need  than  that  of  the  very  considerable  funds  with  which 
to  enable  it  to  meet  these  just  and  reasonable  demands  upon  it.  An 
important  and  representative  committee  of  alumni  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  University  to  plan  the  celebration  of 
the  coming  anniversary,  and  in  connection  with  its  work  it  will  be 
becoming  to  ask  for  the  University  those  new  benefactions  that  will 
enable  the  Trustees  to  strengthen  the  equipment  and  work  of  the 
School  of  Engineering  as  they  have  been  able  to  strengthen  the 
equipment  and  work  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

There  is  ample  room  at  Morningside  Heights  to  place  the  two 
additional  buildings  which  have  long  been  projected  for  the  use  of 
the  School  of  Engineering,  their  offices,  lecture  rooms,  and  labo- 
ratories with  small-scale  equipment.  One  of  these  will  stand  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  Green  and  will  be  approximately  as  large 
as  the  Pupin  Physics  Laboratories  which  would  adjoin  it.  The 
other,  a  smaller  building,  will  be  placed  on  the  Upper  Quadrangle, 
east  of  the  present  Engineering  Building,  and  in  the  architectural 
development  of  Morningside  Heights  will  balance  Avery  Hall.  In 
addition,  it  is  important  that  arrangements  be  made  with  the  least 
possible  delay  to  find  a  site  on  the  water  front  to  which  access  both 
by  rail  and  by  water  may  be  had.  Here  would  naturally  be  placed 
the  research  and  testing  laboratories  of  the  School  of  Engineering 
which  require  large-scale  equipment  and  convenient  access. 

The  University  is  justly  proud  of  the  prestige  which  attached  to 
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the  old  School  of  Mines,  and  is  solicitous  that  its  successor  in 
the  graduate  School  of  Engineering  be  thoroughly  and  quickly 
equipped  for  the  position  of  distinction  and  leadership  which  natu- 
rally belongs  to  it.  No  more  important  and  pressing  task  confronts 
the  University  at  the  present  time  than  that  of  carrying  these  plans 
to  completion. 

Unless  one  aims  to  become  a  philologist  or  perchance  intends  to 
pass  his  life  as  a  courier  or  as  a  servant  in  a  bureau  of  foreign  travel, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  foreign  language  should  be 
sjudy  studied  by  anyone,  if  knowledge  of  this  language  and 

facility  in  its  use  are  not  to  be  made  the  open  door 
through  which  the  student  will  quickly  pass  to  some  comprehen- 
sion of  the  history,  the  literature,  the  philosophy  and  the  social, 
political  and  economic  systems  of  those  people  whose  language  it 
is.  Far  too  much  language  study  begins  and  ends  with  the  techni- 
calities of  grammar  and  rhetoric  and  far  too  little  of  it  leads  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  facility  in  its  spoken  and  written  use.  It  is 
pathetic  to  find  an  American  student  who  has  spent  two  or  three 
years  upon  the  study  of  French  or  German  or  Italian  or  Spanish, 
quite  unable  to  make  any  effective  use  of  the  fruits  of  his  study 
when  visiting  either  France  or  Germany  or  Italy  or  Spain. 

Despite  the  testimony  of  anthropology  and  of  history,  the  doc- 
trine is  now  vigorously  preached  in  at  least  one  modern  land  that 
distinction  of  race  is  fundamental  and  controlling.  If  this  were  so, 
a  new  element,  both  of  importance  and  of  difficulty,  would  be 
added  to  modern  language  study.  The  truth,  however,  is  as  stated 
bluntly  by  the  Warden  of  New  College  in  his  masterly  history  of 
Europe:  "Purity  of  race  does  not  exist.  Europe  is  a  continent  of 
energetic  mongrels."^  The  various  racial  groups  which  have  made 
their  appearance  in  western  Europe  during  the  past  2500  years 
have  long  since  become  so  completely  intermingled  and  confused, 
each  with  another,  that  the  term  "race"  itself  has  for  the  student  of 

1  Fisher,  H.  A.  L. — History  of  Europe  (London:  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1935)  I:  12. 
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our  western  civilization  very  little  meaning.  Yet  each  modern  lan- 
guage has  been,  and  still  is,  the  agency  for  the  preservation  and 
development  of  a  certain  form  of  reflection  upon  life,  of  interpreta- 
tion of  life,  and  for  the  expression,  in  poetry  and  in  prose,  of  varied 
aspects  of  human  aspiration,  of  human  experience  and  of  human 
contemplation.  In  our  present-day  interdependent  world,  where 
every  barrier  save  those  of  national  prejudice  and  economic  selfish- 
ness has  been  broken  down,  it  is  through  and  by  the  knowledge 
and  use  of  more  languages  than  one  that  the  citizen  of  this 
twentieth-century  world  may  come  to  a  better  understanding  of 
himself  and  his  problems,  as  well  as  of  the  colossal  and  varied 
happenings  which  the  electric  spark  and  the  printing  press  lay 
before  him  day  by  day  and  almost  hour  by  hour.  The  greatest  need 
of  any  people,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  prosperity,  its  own  happiness 
and  its  own  influence,  is  to  become  internationally  minded.  "The 
international  mind  is  nothing  other  than  that  habit  of  thinking  of 
foreign  relations  and  business,  and  that  habit  of  dealing  with  them, 
which  regard  the  several  nations  of  the  civilized  world  as  friendly 
and  cooperating  equals  in  aiding  the  progress  of  civilization,  in 
developing  commerce  and  industry,  and  in  spreading  enlighten- 
ment and  culture  throughout  the  world."^ 

So  defined,  the  international  mind  carries  with  it  no  weakening 
of  national  honor  and  national  interest,  but  rather  the  contrary.  It 
implies  an  understanding  of  the  principles  and  facts  which  under- 
lie the  present-day  world,  and  a  progressiveness  of  spirit  which  will 
not  refuse  to  look  changed  and  changing  facts  in  the  face.  Its  philo- 
sophic foundation  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Plato  and  of 
Aristotle.  Its  story  is  told  in  Laurent's  superb  Etudes  sur  I'histoire 
de  Vhumanite,  in  von  Ranke's  Wdtgeschichte,  in  Gibbon's  classic 
History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  just 
now  in  Fisher's  invaluable  History  of  Europe.  To  read  and  to  re- 
flect upon  these  literary  monuments  is  to  find  new  invitation  to 

*  Butler,  Nicholas  Murray — The  International  Mind  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1912) 
p.  102. 
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gain  mastery  over  at  least  one  or  two  languages  other  than  the 
native  tongue. 

The  more  important  a  twentieth-century  man  believes  his  own 
nation  to  be,  the  more  necessary  is  it  that  he  should  learn  something 
at  first  hand  of  the  life  and  thought  of  those  other  nations  which 
are  not  merely  his  neighbors,  but  his  associates  and  companions  in 
carrying  forward  the  work  of  a  world  which  grows  more  com- 
pletely interdependent  year  by  year  and  almost  day  by  day.  It  will 
not  do  to  assert  that  when  we  turn  our  back  upon  our  fellow  men 
we  are  attending  to  our  own  business.  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?" 
was  the  question  asked  by  Cain  long,  long  ago,  and  when  he  was 
punished  for  his  utterance,  his  answer  was,  "My  punishment  is 
greater  than  I  can  bear."  Precisely  that  which  happened  so  long, 
long  ago  in  the  story  of  Cain  will  happen  to  any  twentieth-century 
nation  which  continues  insolently  to  repeat  Cain's  question. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  of  Columbia  College  sets  forth  in  illu- 
minating fashion  the  present  aspect  of  the  commanding  problems 
which  arise  from  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  the 
Problems  of      present-dav  undergraduate  student.  These  problems 

College  ^  ,  /  ,  7  ,     .  ,    ^     .  ,        ^ 

Education  take  ou  a  form  which  is  more  definite  and  more  press- 
ing when  the  undergraduate  college  finds  itself,  as  does 
Columbia  College,  included  in  a  university's  educational  system. 
The  college  which  is  geographically  and  administratively  separate 
from  any  university  must  face  substantially  like  problems,  but  it  is 
not  necessarily  made  conscious  of  them  in  the  same  insistent  fash- 
ion. The  undergraduate  student  in  Columbia  College  finds  himself 
contemplating  day  by  day  the  activities  and  ambitions  of  the  Uni- 
versity students  who  surround  him,  whether  these  be  professional 
or  other,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  quickly  begins  to 
relate  his  own  problems  and  interests  to  some  of  theirs.  An  increas- 
ing number  of  undergraduates  come  to  college  having  already 
chosen,  on  the  surface  at  least,  the  career  to  which  they  wish  to 
devote  themselves  in  after  life.  It  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  some 
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60  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  each  entering  class  in  Columbia 
College  have  already  determined  upon  the  profession  or  occupation 
which  they  wish  to  follow.  What  this  means  is  that  the  problem  be- 
fore the  college  Faculty  is  that  of  doing  all  in  its  power  to  make  sure 
that  the  undergraduate  program  of  study  shall  be  such  as  to  make  it 
quite  certain  that  no  student,  whatever  his  plans  for  the  future  may 
be,  is  either  compelled  or  permitted  to  lose  the  opportunity  to  gain 
the  elements  of  a  truly  liberal  education  and  to  lay  the  solid  founda- 
tions upon  which  his  reading  and  thought  in  after  life  may  rest. 

The  intermingling  of  liberal  education  with  prevocational  and 
vocational  instruction  raises  many  difl&culties  with  which  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Columbia  College  has  dealt  with  very  great  insight  and 
skill.  The  tendency  to  lay  emphasis  upon  vocational  preparation 
is  the  greatest  enemy  which  liberal  education  has  to  face.  For  the 
apostle  of  purely  vocational  preparation,  there  is  no  time  for  learn- 
ing anything  which  cannot  be  immediately  and  directly  applied  in 
vocational  use.  This,  of  course,  makes  education  quite  impossible, 
and  turns  the  future  adult  citizen  into  a  machine-made  product, 
with  none  but  a  purely  material  end  in  view.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  profit-motive  continues 
to  play  so  large  a  part  in  American  life.  The  German  system  of 
separating  liberal  education  and  prevocational  training  during  the 
secondary  school  period  has  great  advantages,  but  in  the  United 
States  the  intermingling  of  the  two  has  become  far  more  the  rule 
than  the  exception.  It  is  the  function  and  the  opportunity  of  adult 
education  to  endeavor  to  make  good  over  many  years  of  later  life 
what  may  have  been  lost  by  those  who  found  themselves  under  in- 
sistent pressure  to  follow  a  course  of  vocational  instruction,  with 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  education. 

If  the  nation  is  to  maintain  its  ideals  and  to  follow  a  steadily 
mounting  path  of  progress,  of  social  service  and  of  intellectual  com- 
petence, it  must  have  among  its  population  the  largest  possible 
number  of  liberally  educated  men  and  women.  These  are  men  and 
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women  who  have  been  taught  to  understand  the  origins  and  the 
history  of  the  forces  which  make  modern  civilization,  who  have 
been  introduced  to  the  great  masterpieces  of  Uterature,  of  the  fine 
arts,  of  philosophy  and  of  science,  and  who  have  been  taught  to 
think  and  to  keep  an  open  mind  for  new  truth  and  new  intellectual 
adventure.  Such  men  and  women  alone  can  make  a  nation  truly 
great  and  worthily  confident  of  a  permanent  place  among  the 
leaders  of  civilization  during  the  centuries  that  lie  ahead  of  us. 

Vocational  preparation  is  all  well  enough  in  its  way,  but  it  is 
always  and  everywhere  of  secondary  importance.  There  is  little  use 
in  a  man  being  able  to  earn  his  living  if  he  is  not  a  man  at  all,  but 
only  a  trained  animal.  Surely  conditions  are  pretty  serious  when  a 
distinguished  man  of  science  can  write  these  words: 

In  spite  of  the  immense  sums  of  money  expended  on  the  education  of  the 
children  and  the  young  people  of  the  United  States,  the  intellectual  elite  does 
not  seem  to  have  increased. ...  In  modern  civilization,  the  individual  is 
characterized  chiefly  by  a  fairly  great  activity,  entirely  directed  toward  the 
practical  side  of  life,  by  much  ignorance,  by  a  certain  shrev/dness,  and  by  a 
kind  of  mental  weakness  which  leaves  him  under  the  influence  of  the  en- 
vironment wherein  he  happens  to  be  placed.  It  appears  that  intelligence  itself 
gives  way  when  character  weakens. . . .  Modern  civilization  seems  to  be  in- 
capable of  producing  people  endowed  with  imagination,  intelligence,  and 
courage.  In  practically  every  country  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  calibre  of  those  who  carry  the  responsibility  of  public  affairs.^ 

Since  the  beginnings  of  our  university  organization  some  forty- 
five  years  ago,  it  has  been  the  consistent  policy  of  the  Trustees  to 

protect  the  academic  career  and  to  make  it  attractive 
ca  emic       through  proper  provision  in  case  of  disability  or  old  age. 

No  member  of  the  staff  of  Columbia  University  is  looked 
upon  as  a  hired  servant  whose  duty  is  discharged  when  he  has  per- 
formed a  certain  number  of  hours  of  academic  service  each  week 
or  who  has  received  all  that  is  his  due  when  he  is  in  receipt  of  a 
substantial  salary  during  his  years  of  active  service.  The  Statutes  of 
the  University  have  long  contained  specific  and  carefully  drawn 

^  Carrel,  Alexis — Man,  the  Unknown  (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1935)  pp.  20-21. 
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provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  academic  teacher  if  incapaci- 
tated by  reason  either  of  illness  or  of  old  age.  These  provisions  are 
regarded  as  quite  as  important  as  the  academic  salary  itself,  having 
been  established  to  give  not  only  protection  but  dignity  and  dis- 
tinction to  the  academic  career. 

Fortunately,  any  provision  for  compulsory  retirement  at  a  desig- 
nated age  has  been  avoided,  for  such  would  be  a  most  unfortunate 
policy  and  one  damaging  to  the  University.  Compulsory  retirement 
at  a  given  age,  without  any  regard  whatsoever  for  mental  or  phys- 
ical health  or  personal  usefulness,  was  apparently  first  established 
in  some  departments  of  official  civil  and  military  service,  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  opportunity  for  the  advancement  of 
juniors  in  both  age  and  rank.  This,  however,  is  to  sacrifice  the 
greater  to  the  lesser  end.  When  the  Great  War  broke  out  in  Europe, 
the  governments  of  both  France  and  Germany  were  obliged  to  turn 
to  the  retired  lists  of  their  army  officers  in  order  to  find  a  suflScient 
number  of  satisfactory  commanders  of  the  first  order  of  ability.  The 
same  would  be  true  to  still  greater  degree  were  a  like  demand  to  be 
made  upon  some  of  the  university  staffs  of  the  world. 

Owing  to  a  larger  measure  of  outdoor  life  and  physical  exercise, 
to  participation  in  sport,  and  to  wiser  and  better  ordered  habits  of 
living,  men  in  active  life  are  retaining  their  mental  and  physical 
health  and  vigor  for  a  number  of  years  longer  than  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  were  likely  to  do.  For  this  reason  among  others,  com- 
pulsory retirement  at  any  age  whatever  is  objectionable,  since  the 
wit  of  man  cannot  find  it  possible  to  devise  a  rule  on  this  subject 
that  will  be  adapted  to  every  possible  case  arising  under  it.  The  plan 
of  retirement  at  Columbia  University  is  the  sound  one.  Any  officer 
of  instruction  has  the  privilege  of  retiring  on  his  own  motion  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five  or  thereafter,  and  the  Trustees  likewise  have  the 
option  of  retiring  him  at  their  instance  when  and  after  that  age  has 
been  reached.  Retirement  under  these  provisions  of  the  University 
Statutes  is,  therefore,  wholly  optional  either  with  the  individual 
or  with  the  Trustees  themselves.  It  is  established  practice  to  ask  an 
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ofl&cer  who  is  about  to  reach  the  age  of  sixty-five  whether  he  wishes 
to  take  advantage  of  the  retirement  provision.  If  he  rephes  in  the 
negative,  and  if  the  Trustees  see  no  reason  to  ask  for  his  retirement 
in  the  interest  of  the  University,  the  matter  is  dropped  until  such 
time  as  something  occurs  to  raise  the  question  of  retirement  anew. 
A  number  of  the  University's  very  best  scholars,  research  workers, 
and  teachers  are  and  have  been  over  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and 
among  them  are  those  who  bring  and  who  have  brought  the  great- 
est glory  to  the  University.  It  would  have  been  a  tragic  loss  to  retire 
any  one  of  these  by  compulsion  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  or  indeed  at 
any  other  age. 

When  financial  conditions  were  more  favorable  than  they  are 
at  the  present  time,  the  Trustees  in  1928  took  the  important  step  of 
designating  certain  professors  who  sought  retirement  as  Emeritus 
Professors  in  Residence  and  adjusted  their  compensation  accord- 
ingly. The  purpose  of  this  action  was  to  enable  advanced  students 
and  research  workers  to  have,  from  time  to  time,  the  counsel,  the 
advice  and  the  criticism  of  accomplished  scholars  who  had  been 
relieved  of  any  formal  academic  service.  The  effect  and  the  results 
of  this  action  have  been  most  admirable. 

Compulsory  retirement  is  a  purely  bureaucratic  method  of  deal- 
ing with  a  very  grave  human  problem  which  should  always  be 
treated  in  terms  of  personality.  Each  case  should  be  dealt  with  on 
its  merits,  and  this  cannot  be  done  and  the  larger  interests  of  the 
University  protected,  unless  discretion  takes  the  place  of  compul- 
sion. 

Just  forty  years  ago  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  word  "university," 

while  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  college  however  large  or  ancient 

or  applied  to  a  college  or  to  a  group  of  undergraduate 

Columbia       technical  or  professional  faculties  or  schools,  should  be 

Umversity  ^        _ 

Press  defined  as  meaning  any  institution  where  students  ade- 

quately trained  by  previous  study  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  are  led  into  fields  of  learning  or  research  by  teachers  of 
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high  excellence  or  originality;  and  where,  by  the  agency  of  libra- 
ries, museums,  laboratories  and  publications,  knowledge  is  con- 
served, advanced  and  disseminated/  It  was  then  stated  that  the 
American  university  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  German  Gym- 
nasium or  with  a  large  college  or  with  any  other  type  of  college, 
however  old  or  distinguished.  This  definition  of  a  university  in- 
cludes, it  will  be  seen,  the  dissemination  of  knowledge.  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  university  function  which  the  various  university  presses, 
now  widely  established  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain,  serve 
so  admirably. 

The  Columbia  University  Press,  after  many  years  of  slow  and 
difficult  beginnings,  has  under  wise  and  farsighted  management 
become  a  real  power  in  the  land  and  a  source  of  new  strength 
and  distinction  to  the  University  whose  instrumentality  it  is.  Not 
only  are  the  number  and  variety  of  the  books  which  the  Columbia 
University  Press  is  publishing  remarkable,  but  so  is  their  excellence. 
The  Columbia  Encyclopedia,  which  has  just  now  come  from  the 
press,  is  an  outstanding  monument  of  scholarly  capacity,  scholarly 
industry  and  scholarly  cooperation.  For  years  to  come,  this  extra- 
ordinary volume  will  be  used  as  a  familiar  book  of  reference  in 
libraries,  in  schools  and  colleges,  in  clubs  and  in  homes,  because  of 
its  convenience,  its  compact  size  and  its  authority. 

As  the  years  pass  it  becomes  more  and  more  obvious  that  there  is 
little  use  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  and  in  multi- 
plying available  information,  unless  mankind  can  be  led  to  make 
use  of  the  results  of  such  extension  and  multiplication.  To  accom- 
plish this  end  no  effort  should  be  spared,  since  the  education  or 
uplifting  of  public  opinion  is  the  one  hope  of  the  world's  progress, 
and  it  is  to  that  education  and  uplifting  that  the  University  must 
devote  its  every  effort.  The  twentieth-century  university  cannot  do 
the  full  measure  of  its  work  without  full  and  constant  contact  with 
the  everyday  life  of  man. 

'  Butler,  Nicholas  Murray — The  Meaning  of  Education  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1915)  p.  265. 
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What  the  scholars  and  research  workers  discover  in  their  several 
spheres  of  inquiry  is  quickly  communicated  to  their  immediate 
associates  and  fellow  workers  throughout  the  world,  but  it  can 
only  reach  the  general  public,  and  thereby  affect  the  general  wel- 
fare, if  the  universities  maintain  those  vigorous  agencies  for  that 
dissemination  of  knowledge  to  every  kind  and  class  of  population 
which  must  first  precede  and  then  accompany  any  really  well- 
informed  and  reflective  public  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  people  as 
a  whole.  Without  such  public  opinion,  the  governments  of  the 
world  must  rock  backward  and  forward  from  despotism  to  despot- 
ism, from  incompetence  to  incompetence  and  from  chaos  to  chaos. 

The  problems  of  financial  administration  with  which  the  Trus- 
tees are  constantly  concerned  are,  to  some  extent  at  least,  peculiar 
to  Columbia  University,  due  to  the  fact  that  so  much 
inancia  ^£  ^^.^  endowment  is  in  the  form  of  real  property  on 

Administration  r      r       J 

Manhattan  Island.  An  uncritical  reading  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  Treasurer  over  a  series  of  years  might  give  the  impres- 
sion that  the  present  very  large  funded  and  floating  debt  of  the 
University  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  steady  deficiency 
in  income  available  to  meet  the  ordinary  costs  of  University  admin- 
istration and  that  when  new  benefactions  are  sought,  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  budget  deficiencies  incurred  over  a  number  of 
years.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  opera- 
tions account  of  the  University  for  the  past  forty  years  shows  an 
appreciable  net  surplus  for  that  period,  amounting  to  some  $725,000. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  Trustees  have  from  time  to  time  made  capital  invest- 
ments in  excess  of  available  funds,  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  real  estate  holdings  of  the  University  in  order  to  increase  the 
amount  of  income  produced  from  them.  On  June  30,  1934,  the 
total  University  indebtedness  was  about  $15,000,000,  an  increase  of 
some  $11,500,000  over  the  indebtedness  existing  on  June  30,  1909. 
But  during  this  same  period  the  capital  assets  of  the  University  had 
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increased  in  value  by  more  than  $15,000,000.  In  addition  to  this 
recorded  increase  in  the  value  of  its  assets,  the  Trustees  expended 
during  this  period  over  $4,500,000  in  recapturing  for  the  Univer- 
sity leaseholds  on  the  Upper  Estate,  the  result  of  which  was  to  make 
possible  the  Rockefeller  Center  and  to  increase  very  greatly  the 
amount  of  the  University's  income  available  for  educational  pur- 
poses. This  expenditure  of  $4,500,000  was  not  carried  upon  the 
books  of  the  Treasurer  as  an  asset,  but  was  made  a  direct  charge 
against  the  University's  capital  account.  Moreover,  while  increas- 
ing the  indebtedness  of  the  corporation  by  about  $11,500,000,  the 
Trustees  have  been  able  to  add  to  and  to  improve  the  academic 
buildings  and  equipment  of  the  University  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$9,000,000,  to  add  to  its  rental  properties  a  value  of  over  $5,000,000, 
to  acquire  other  assets,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  notes  receivable  of 
nearly  $1,000,000,  as  well  as  to  expend  over  $4,500,000  in  recapturing 
leaseholds  on  the  Upper  Estate.  This  total  expenditure  of  more  than 
$19,000,000  has  been  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  University  and 
its  work. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  expenditure  in  connection  with 
rental  properties  was  necessary  for  the  recapture  of  leaseholds 
on  the  Lower  Estate  in  order  to  put  that  property  in  more  liquid 
form,  as  was  done  so  successfully  in  the  case  of  the  Upper  Estate, 
and  for  the  purchase  of  properties  adjacent  to  the  campus  on 
Morningside  Heights.  The  latter  step  was  taken  in  part  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  neighborhood  and  in  part  to  provide  much 
needed  housing  accommodations  for  members  of  the  faculties  and 
students  during  the  period  of  housing  shortage. 

In  short,  a  study  of  the  Income  and  Expense  Account  alone,  as 
that  is  submitted  each  year,  does  not  give  a  full  or  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  state  of  the  University's  finances,  viewed  in  their 
larger  aspect. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  University  is  con- 
stantly in  receipt  of  many  and  most  generous  gifts,  few  of  these 
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lighten  to  any  appreciable  degree  the  load  which  the  Trustees  are 
carrying.  These  gifts  are  in  overwhelming  proportion  made  for 
specific  purposes  which,  however  admirable  in  themselves,  do  not 
add  to  the  amount  of  income  available  to  carry  forward  the  Uni- 
versity's own  well-established  and  carefully  organized  work  of 
instruction  and  research. 

Since  there  is  from  time  to  time  much  uninformed  discussion  as 
to  the  tax  exemption  granted  to  public  service  institutions  in  the 
field  of  liberty,  it  is  worth  while  to  record  the  fact  that  Columbia 
University  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  of  municipal 
taxpayers  in  the  city  of  New  York.  For  the  year  1936,  the  net 
amount  of  the  assessed  valuations  of  real  property  on  which  Colum- 
bia University  will  be  required  to  pay  taxes,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly through  its  tenants,  is  $86,595,000  and  the  amount  of  those 
taxes  is  approximately  $2,350,000. 

The  budget  of  the  University  corporation  for  the  year  ending 

June  30,  1935,  as  adopted  by  the  Trustees  on  April  2,  1934,  with 

amendments  prior  to  June  30, 1934,  forecast  a  defi- 

University  Budget  .     .       ,  ,  .  ^    ,  •         r         i 

cit  m  the  general  income  or  the  corporation  tor  the 
year  1934-35  ^^  ^^^  '^^^7  large  sum  of  $850,359.08.  Subsequent 
amendments  to  the  budget  increased  this  expected  deficiency  to 
$871,300.36.  The  savings  of  the  year,  largely  due  to  the  continued 
earnest  and  effective  cooperation  of  the  teaching  and  administrative 
staff,  are  marked  by  the  fact  that  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1935,  shows  that  the  actual  deficit  for  the  year 
was  $193,077.27.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  earlier  Reports,  the 
actual  cost  of  maintaining  the  work  of  the  University  from  year  to 
year  is  not  in  excess  of  the  corporate  income,  since  among  the  dis- 
bursements of  the  year  which  must  be  charged  to  general  income 
is  the  sum  of  $443,450.88  on  account  of  debt  service.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  as  shown  already  in  this  Report,  that  this  indebt- 
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edness  was  incurred  by  the  Trustees  of  necessity  in  the  purchase 
and  development  of  the  site  on  Morningside  Heights  as  well  as 
in  the  improvement  of  income-producing  properties,  and  that  this 
interest  charge  must  remain  a  grievous  burden  upon  the  Trustees 
until  new  benefactions  shall  make  it  possible  for  the  existing  in- 
debtedness to  be  not  only  reduced  but  discharged.  It  is  mere  repeti- 
tion, but  important  repetition,  to  say  that  the  administration  of  the 
University  aims  at  a  balanced  budget  and  will  not  be  content  until 
that  end  is  reached. 

An  examination  of  the  Treasurer's  Report  will  indicate  that  the 
disbursements  of  the  University  corporation  alone  for  the  year 
1934-35  that  were  chargeable  to  Income  and  Expense  Account 
amounted  to  $10,832,076.41,  being  an  increase,  as  compared  with 
the  like  figure  for  the  previous  year,  of  $150,185.47.  The  general  in- 
come from  all  sources  available  to  meet  this  expenditure  amounted 
to  $10,638,999.14,  this  being  an  increase  over  the  general  income  of 
the  previous  year  of  $150,169.10,  but  a  decrease  as  compared  with 
the  income  of  the  second  year  preceding  of  $904,246.44.  Of  this  gen- 
eral income,  34.4  per  cent,  amounting  to  $3,669,029.84,  was  received 
from  students'  fees.  The  remaining  65.6  per  cent  was  met  by  the 
Trustees  from  the  income  of  general  and  special  endowments,  from 
gifts,  and  from  miscellaneous  sources. 

The  foregoing  figures  have  reference  only  to  the  budget  of  the 
University  corporation.  The  financial  reports  of  the  other  corpora- 
tions included  in  the  University's  educational  system,  being  those  of 
Barnard  College,  of  Teachers  College,  of  Bard  College,  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  and  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School,  are  submitted  separately  and  independently.  A  summary  of 
these  reports,  which  gives  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  Uni- 
versity's entire  educational  system  for  the  year  1934-35  will  be 
found  on  page  42. 
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The  appropriations  as  contained  in  the  budget  adopted  by  the 
Trustees  on  April  i,  1935,  for  the  work  of  this  corporation  alone 
during  the  academic  year  1935-36,  together  with  such  amendments 
as  were  made  previous  to  June  30,  1935,  are  as  follows: 

For  educational  administration  and  instruction $8,747,023.15 

For  care  of  buildings  and  grounds 998,159.00 

For  the  Library 426,450.47 

For  business  administration 215,704.00 

For  annuities        36,308.50 

For  insurance  on  academic  property 52,000.00 

For  interest  on  the  corporate  debt 445,200.00 

For  Schedule  J,  under  direction  of  the  President 340,000.00 

Making  in  all  the  sum  of $11,260,845.12 

which  sum  is  made  chargeable  as  follows: 

To  the  income  of  the  corporation $8,266,179.52 

To  income  from  special  endowments 1,130,033.49 

To  gifts      156,173.67 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation      ....  141,545.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Presbyterian  and  Babies  Hospitals  162,780.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Barnard  College 460,412.04 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Teachers  College       816,290.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Bard  College      50,800.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 

School 76,631.40 


1111,260,845.12 
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In  accordance  with  custom,  there  is  presented  the  following  sum- 
mary statement  of  the  results  of  the  operation  of  the  work  of  the 
University  corporation,  so  far  as  Income  and  Expense  Account  is 
concerned,  since  the  present  system  of  accounting  was  adopted : 


Year 

Surplus 

Deceit 

Capital  Account: 
General  Funds 

1007-8    

$52,885.18 
59,540.58 
52,528.46 

?3,093-" 
19,711.20 
67,769.12 
42,952.64 

13,592-55 
40,855.14 

1908-9    

IQOQ-IO   

I9IO-II    

I9II-I2   

I9I2-I3    

I9I3-I4   

1914-15   

1915-16   

1916-17   

$25,488,672.81 
26,996,740.07 
27,044,870.90 
26,933,764.13 
26,400,649.91 
25,545,110.85 
25,635,421-05 
26,430,836.76 
26,497,602.41 

27,301,358-85 
27,371,312-10 
27,469,649.06 
29,236,825.38 

33,859,764-34 
36,385,380.16 
38,096,899.20 
38,319,089.20 
37,675,714-86 
38,547,232-48 
36,181,228.46 

35,976,793-56 

30,547-37 

IQI7-18    

211,106.17' 

I918-I9   

82,214.74 

71,590-93 
89,571.82 
156,630.54 
98,786.81 
54,982.74 

IQig-20   

ig2o-2i  

1921-22  

Iq22-2T   

1923-24  

1924-25  

1925-26  

122,909.21 

157,205.79 

1926-27  

1927-28  

1928-29  

1929-30  

1930-31  

142,229.76 
168,462.99 
467,777.98 
344,443-75 

170,290.20 

1931-32  

1032-33  

293,957-41 

298,910.66 
193,060.90 

193,077.27 

1Q33-34  

1 934-3 C 

^1,076,775.16 

$2,623,909.86 

'  This  deficit  was  almost  met,  however,  by  the  work  of  the  Alumni  Fund  Committee  in  raising 
$199,218.36  to  be  applied  toward  meeting  it. 
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The  gifts  and  bequests  received  during  the  year  are  set  out  in 
detail  on  pages  184-95  of  the  Treasurer's  Report.  As  is  there  shown, 
the  total  amount  received  in  gifts  by  the  University  corpora- 
tion alone  amounted  to  $1,766,571.97,  divided  as  foUov^^s: 

A.  Gifts  to  Capital: 

1.  General  endowment $217,430.41 

2.  Special  endowments 232,671.97 

3.  Buildings  and  grounds 762,977.62 

$1,213,080.00 

B.  Gifts  to  Income: 

1.  For  general  purposes $28,564.45 

2.  For  specific  purposes 524,927.52  553j49I-97 

$1,766,571.97 

The  principal  additions  to  general  and  special  endowments  and 
to  provisions  for  buildings  and  grounds  were: 

From  Edward  S.  Harkness,  toward  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
South  Hall,  $762,727.62; 

From  the  Estate  of  John  S.  Kennedy,  for  the  Kennedy  (John  S.)  Endow- 
ment Fund,  $211,262.50,  the  amount  of  which  is  now  $3,017,408.97; 

From  the  Estate  of  Joseph  R.  DeLamar,  for  the  DeLamar  (Joseph  R.) 
Fund,  1151,639.68,  the  amount  of  which  is  now  $5,351,639.68; 

From  the  Estate  of  Charles  T.  Mathews,  to  establish  the  Mathews  Lecture- 
ship in  the  School  of  Architecture,  $50,000; 

From  the  Estate  of  Nathaniel  L.  Britton,  for  the  Britton  (Nathaniel  Lord 
and  Elizabeth)  Fund,  $12,220; 

From  Mrs.  Charles  Pierre,  to  establish  the  Pierre  (Lillian  and  Charles) 
Educational  Foundation,  $10,000; 

From  the  Estate  of  Mary  B.  Pell,  for  the  Pell  (Mary  B.)  Fund,  $4,117.91, 
the  amount  of  which  is  now  $436,828.58; 

From  the  Estate  of  James  Loeb,  to  establish  a  fund  the  income  of  which 
is  to  be  used  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  Labor  Library,  $3,250. 

Among  the  many  gifts  to  be  added  to  the  University's  income  for 
general  and  for  special  purposes  were  the  following: 

From  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  various  forms  of  research  work, 
$165,747-31; 
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From  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  toward  the  support  of  the  School  of 
Library  Service,  $25,000;  for  the  development  of  the  Department  of  Music, 
$5,000;  for  research  in  various  fields,  $37,000; 

From  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation,  for  various  forms  of  research  work, 
$32,060; 

From  Mrs.  T.  Coleman  du  Pont,  to  cover  the  cost,  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  of  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  Nevis  at  Irvington-on-Hudson, 
$30,000; 

From  the  General  Education  Board,  for  the  Department  of  Practice  of 
Medicine,  $15,000;  for  the  subdepartment  of  Tropical  Medicine,  $8,000; 

From  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  for  various  forms  of  research  work, 
$20,837.63; 

From  the  Alumni  Fund  Committee,  for  general  purposes,  $8,964.45;  for 
specific  purposes,  $6,699.75; 

From  the  Estate  of  Seth  Low,  for  general  purposes,  $13,500. 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  for  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Research,  $10,000; 

From  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  for  special  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Practice  of  Medicine,  $10,000; 

From  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  for  work  in  legislative  drafting,  $7,700.66; 

From  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  for  fellowships  in  the  Departments  of  Anatomy 
and  Biological  Chemistry,  $7,050; 

From  the  National  Oil  Products  Company,  for  special  research  in  chemical 
pathology  and  in  food  chemistry,  $6,500; 

From  the  National  Research  Council,  for  various  forms  of  research  work, 
$6,500; 

From  the  Hartley  Corporation,  for  the  Marcellus  Hardey  Laboratory  and 
for  work  in  psychiatry,  $6,100; 

From  the  Louis  D.  Beaumont  Trust,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  $5,000; 

From  the  Brain  Research  Foundation,  for  special  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Neurology,  $5,000; 

From  the  Emergency  Committee  in  Aid  of  Displaced  German  Scholars, 
for  salaries  of  visiting  foreign  scholars,  $4,930; 

From  the  Columbia  University  Club,  for  the  support  of  scholarships, 
$4,500; 

From  the  Research  Corporation,  for  special  research  in  the  Department  of 
Biological  Chemistry,  $4,000; 

From  the  Committee  of  Citizens  of  Holland,  toward  the  support  of  the 
Queen  Wilhelmina  Professorship,  $4,000; 

From  the  William  J.  Matheson  Foundation,  for  the  Matheson  Encephalitis 
Fund  in  the  Department  of  Bacteriology,  $4,000; 

From  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  for  research  in 
the  DeLamar  Institute  of  Public  Health,  $3,998,63; 
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From  an  anonymous  donor,  for  special  research  in  the  Department  of 
Anatomy,  $3,500; 

From  Mrs.  Elsie  Clews  Parsons,  for  research  in  anthropology,  $3,000; 
toward  the  cost  of  publication  of  the  Hopi  Journal,  $500; 

From  Teachers  College,  for  a  study  of  the  development  of  measures  of  edu- 
cational need,  $3,500; 

From  the  American  Council  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  for  scholarships 
in  the  Russian  Language  Section  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1935,  $3,000; 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  for  special  research  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry,  $3,000; 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  for  special  research  in  the  Department  of 
Surgery,  $3,000; 

From  the  Italian  Government,  for  the  promotion  of  Italian  studies  and 
publications  in  the  Italian  language,  $3,000. 

The  total  gifts  in  money  received  during  the  year  by  the  six  cor- 
porations included  in  the  educational  system  of  the  University  are 
classified  as  follows: 


Purpose 


A.  Gifts  to  Capital 

1.  General      en- 

dowment 

2.  Special       en 

dowments 

3.  Buildings  and 

grounds 

B.  Gifts  to  Income 

1.  General    pur- 

poses . 

2.  Specific    pur 

poses  . 


Columbia 
University 


$217,430.41 
232,671.97 
762,977.62 

28,564.45 
524,927.52 


$1,766,571.97 


Barnard 
College 


$357-10 
5,000.00 


2,425.00 
26,568.63 


$34,350.73 


Teachers 
College 


$250.00 


239,619.12 


$239,869.12 


College  of 
Pharmacy 


Bard 
College 


New  York 

Post-Graduate 

Medical 

School 


$3,200.67 
62,389.96 


$65,590.63 


$17,500.00 


40,730.57 
720.00 


$58,950.57 


Total 


$235,287.51 
237,921.97 
766,178.29 

134,109.98 
791,835-27 


$2,165,333-02 
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The  following  statement,  which  is  presented  annually,  records 

the  gifts  in  money  alone  made  since  1890  to  the  several  corporations 
included  in  the  University: 

890-1901 15,459,902.82 

901-2 ^1,082,581.02 

902-3 1,721,895.06 

903-4 1,783,138.18 

904-5 1,960,247.87 

905-6 1,299,909.78 

906-7 1,360,590.80 

907-8 1,077,933-87 

908-9 974,637.07 

909-10 2,357,979.30 

910-11 2,932,655.79  16,551,568.74 

911-12 ^2,242,417.58 

912-13 1,605,935.33 

913-14 1,494,648.61 

914-15 814,111.69 

915-16 2,287,144.91 

916-17 1,634,578.78 

917-18 882,267.76 

918-19 3,455,356.60 

919-20 3,724,181.14 

920-21 2,190,289.85    20,330,932.25 

921-22 $3,270,380.76 

922-23 12,728,021.59 

923-24 2,375,691.92 

924-25 2,097,108.25 

925-26 5,276,777.11 

926-27 3,498,380.20 

927-28 5,546,667.61 

928-29 3,617,928.92 

929-30 4,242,991.66 

930-31 4,139,980.62    46,793,928.64 

931-32 2,873,182.99 

932-33 2,317,453.66 

933-34 2,640,118.53 

934-35 2,165,333.02     9,996,088.20 

Total $99,132,420.65 
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In  the  following  financial  statement  given  each  year,  the  land, 
buildings  and  equipment  used  for  educational  purposes  are  entered 
Property  and  ^^  ^°^^>  ^^^  Upper  and  Lower  Estates  at  their  assessed 
Endowment      valuations,  and  all  other  property  at  book  values. 


Capital 

Resources 

June  30,1933 

Budget 

Appropriations 

1934-35 

Income  and 

Expense  Account 

^934-35 

Columbia  University    .    .    . 

Barnard  College 

Teachers  College 

College  of  Pharmacy    .    .    . 

Bard  College 

New    York    Post-Graduate 
Medical  School      .... 

$118,279,485.69 

8,365,978.08 

18,013,027.50 

623,331.24 

1,644,062.60 

5,064,501.491 

$11,065,592,562 

448,268.308 

2,649,374-o6< 

143,762.81 

214,727.006 

67,330.92" 

-$193,077.27 

-  19,551-53 

-  97,401.87 

-  9,278-50 

-  37,960.33 

-  1,056.83 

$151,990,386.60 

$14,589,055.65 

'  Including  Hospital. 

'  With  amendments  to  June  30,  1935. 

'  Not  including  $454,027.04  contained  in  Columbia  University  budget. 

*  Not  including  $726,096.42  contained  in  Columbia  University  budget. 

6  Not  including  $52,700  contained  in  Columbia  University  budget. 

*Not  including  $61,931.40  contained  in  Columbia  University  budget. 


Deaths  of 
University 
Officers 


The  following  officers  of  the  University  have  died  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  last  Annual  Report: 

On  November  22,  1934,  Cornelius  G.  Coakley,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Oto- 
laryngology, in  the  seventy-third  year  o£  his  age. 

On  November  23,  1934,  Edw^ard  Mitchell  Townsend,  Secre- 
tary and  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  in  the 
seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  December  13,  1934,  William  Hubert  Burr,  C.E.,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Civil  Engineering,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  December  18,  1934,  Mrs.  Charles  Cary  Rumsey,  a  Trustee  of  Barnard 
College  since  191 1,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 

On  December  26,  1934,  Francis  Huber,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

On  January  2,  1935,  Alfred  Owre,  M.D.,  D.M.D.,  Sc.D.,  former  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
On  February  3, 1935,  Roger  H.  Dennett,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Pedia- 
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tries  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year 
of  his  age. 

On  February  21,  1935,  Daniel  Roe  Ayres,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Clinical  Gynecology  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  his  age. 

On  February  21,  1935,  John  L.  Heaton,  L.H.D.,  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  School  of  Journalism  since  its  establishment  in  19 12,  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

On  March  12,  1935,  Michael  Idvorsky  Pupin,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  Electro-Mechanics  in  Residence,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age. 

On  April  13,  1935,  John  Livingston  Rutgers  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Chemistry,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

On  April  24,  1935,  Howard  Townsend,  a  Trustee  of  Barnard  College  since 
1905,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

On  April  27,  1935,  George  Robert  Elliott,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Clinical  Orthopedic  Surgery,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

On  May  3,  1935,  William  Ropes  May,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren, in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 

On  May  7,  1935,  Marshall  H.  Saville,  Sc.D.,  Loubat  Professor  of  American 
Archaeology,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

On  May  19, 1935,  Edwin  C.  Estes,  teacher  of  banking  in  University  Exten- 
sion, in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

On  May  29,  1935,  Alfred  E.  Marling,  a  Trustee  of  the  University  since 
1919,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

On  June  21,  1935,  Robert  Hamilton  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Otolaryngology  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

On  July  12,  1935,  William  Julian  Spring,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Psychiatry, 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age. 

On  July  17,  1935,  Franklin  Welker,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Medicine,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

On  July  20,  1935,  William  F.  Drewry,  Jr.,  C.E.,  B.Arch.,  Instructor  in 
Architecture,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

On  August  28,  1935,  Henry  C.  Pelton,  Ph.B.,  Alumni  Trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity since  1931,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

On  September  ir,  1935,  Van  Noyes  Verplanck,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medi- 
cine, in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  September  17,  1935,  Hermann  Mond,  M.D.,  Teacher  of  Graduate 
Medicine  in  University  Extension,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  September  18,  1935,  Eliza  Rhees  Butler,  A.M.,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Women's  Committee  on  College  Contacts,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  her 
age. 
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On  October  7,  1935,  Isadore  M.  Leavy,  M.D,,  teacher  of  graduate  medicine 
in  University  Extension,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

On  October  23,  1935,  Charles  Sears  Baldw^in,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  on  the  Barnard  College  Foundation,  in 

the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Through  the  interest  and  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Renee  Donaldson 
who  has  been  a  student  of  landscape  architecture,  enrolled  in  Uni- 
versity Extension,  and  by  the  most  generous  gift  of  Mrs. 
"Nevis,"  'p^  Coleman  du  Pont  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  the  Uni- 
on-Hudson versity  has  become  the  owner  of  the  property  of  approxi- 
mately sixty-eight  acres  known  as  "Nevis,"  at  Irvington- 
on-Hudson,  and  has  also  received  a  substantial  gift  toward  meeting 
the  cost  of  its  maintenance.  This  property  lies  between  the  Hudson 
River  and  Broadway,  and  is  distant  from  Morningside  Heights 
about  forty  minutes  by  automobile.  Having  been  the  property  of  a 
son  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  named  by  him  for  the  island  on 
which  his  father  was  born,  this  property  has  a  particular  senti- 
mental interest  for  Columbia  University. 

Colonel  James  Alexander  Hamilton,  third  son  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Schuyler,  daughter  of  General  Philip 
Schuyler  of  Revolutionary  War  fame,  purchased  from  Stephen  B. 
Tompkins  in  1835,  154  acres  of  land  running  from  the  Albany 
Post  Road  to  the  Hudson  River,  in  the  town  of  Greenburgh, 
then  known  as  Dearman.  Tompkins  had  previously  purchased 
some  three  hundred  acres,  of  which  Hamilton's  purchase  was  a 
part,  from  the  large  farm  holdings  of  Jonathan  Odell,  who  resided 
in  that  section  in  1776,  when  the  British  army  encamped  there  after 
retiring  from  White  Plains.  Here  James  A.  Hamilton  erected  what 
was  then  considered  a  very  fine  frame  house.  It  was  a  square  build- 
ing, typical  of  the  period,  and  commanded  a  beautiful  view  up  and 
down  the  Hudson  River  from  the  Palisades  to  Tappan  Zee.  The 
estate  was  named  Nevis  after  the  Island  of  Nevis,  one  of  the  Lee- 
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ward  Islands  of  the  British  West  Indies,  where  the  purchaser's  dis- 
tinguished father  was  born  in  1757. 

In  the  house  were  many  treasures,  including  a  full-length  por- 
trait of  General  Washington  by  Gilbert  Stuart  and  a  large  solid 
silver  tankard,  both  of  which  were  presented  to  General  Alexander 
Hamilton  by  General  Washington,  as  well  as  portraits  of  members 
of  the  Schuyler  and  Hamilton  families,  and  General  Hamilton's 
library.  These  treasures  and  many  others  were  still  at  Nevis  until 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Philip  Schuyler  many  years  later,  when  they  were 
removed  by  the  family. 

Colonel  Hamilton  attended  Columbia  College,  as  did  his  father, 
and  was  graduated  in  1805.  He  was  especially  honored  by  President 
Andrew  Jackson,  who  appointed  him  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
and  later  Minister  to  Russia.  He  was  a  very  effective  speaker  and 
an  important  citizen  in  Westchester  County.  He  married  Mary 
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Morris  iniSio,  and  their  son  Alexander  became  proprietor  of  Nevis 
on  his  father's  death,  September  24, 1878. 

This  Alexander  Hamilton  v^^as  also  a  man  of  unusual  ability.  He 
attended  West  Point  and  traveled  extensively  with  his  father  in 
Europe.  He  served  as  Secretary  of  Legation  under  Washington 
Irving  vi^hen  the  latter  v^as  Minister  to  Spain,  and  on  returning  to 
the  United  States  became  an  oflEcer  in  the  army  during  the  Civil 
War. 

When  he  became  owner  of  Nevis,  this  Alexander  Hamilton  re- 
built the  home,  adding  the  two  large  wings  to  the  north  and  south 
and  encasing  the  entire  building  in  brick.  The  east  fagade  now  has 
a  central  portico  with  four  massive  Doric  columns,  two  stories  high, 
built  of  brick  and  covered  in  cement  plaster,  with  a  wooden  cornice 
and  pediment.  This  portico  is  flanked,  on  the  north  and  south  sides, 
by  new  two-story  flat-roofed  wings.  The  west  fagade  has  a  portico 
with  six  Ionic  fluted  columns,  one  story  high,  with  cornice  and  ped- 
iment all  of  wood.  This  portico  projects  from  the  main  portion  of 
the  mansion,  having  an  open  piazza  on  either  side,  and  command- 
ing a  beautiful  view  across  the  lawns  to  the  Hudson  and  to  the  hills 
beyond. 

After  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton's  death  at  Nevis  on  Decem- 
ber 30, 1889,  the  estate  was  acquired  by  Philip  Schuyler,  son  of  Eliza 
Hamilton,  sister  of  James  A.  Hamilton,  and  George  Lee  Schuyler, 
her  husband,  who  was  a  grandson  of  General  Philip  Schuyler. 
After  completing  his  education,  he  joined  the  army.  His  wife 
was  Harriet  Langdon,  widow  of  Eugene  Langdon.  The  Schuylers 
lived  at  Nevis  until  Mr.  Schuyler's  death,  on  November  29,  1906, 
which  was  caused  by  a  railroad  wreck  in  the  South.  After  his  sud- 
den death,  his  widow  continued  to  live  at  Nevis  alone. 

During  the  time  that  Nevis  was  occupied  by  the  Schuylers,  a 
number  of  alterations  were  made  to  the  interior  of  the  mansion, 
apparently  under  the  direction  of  Stanford  White. 

Upon  Mrs.  Schuyler's  death  at  Nevis  on  October  25,  1915,  this 
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historical  estate  was  offered  for  sale  for  the  first  time.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  Charles  E.  Danford  of  New  York  in  March,  1917,  but  he 
never  lived  in  the  mansion.  In  November,  1919,  the  estate  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Nevis  Realty  Corporation,  and  was  occupied  by  the 
International  Garden  Club  until  June,  1920,  when  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  General  and  Mrs.  T.  Coleman  du  Pont  of  Delaware. 

The  estate  is  now  68.3  acres  in  area,  as  the  original  property  was 
partitioned  after  the  death  of  James  A.  Hamilton. 

The  purpose  of  this  gift  to  which  so  much  historical  interest 
attaches,  was  to  enable  the  University  to  make  new  and  satisfac- 
tory provision  for  its  work  in  the  field  of  landscape  architecture 
and  gardening.  The  historical  mansion  which  stands  upon  this 
estate  is  in  admirable  order  and  with  a  very  complete  equipment  of 
outbuildings  of  various  kinds,  is  already  proving  of  marked  use- 
fulness. The  President  has  named  a  special  advisory  committee 
composed  both  of  Trustees  and  of  members  of  the  teaching  and 
research  staff  of  the  University,  to  oversee  the  use  of  this  property 
and  to  give  counsel  to  the  Trustees  as  to  its  maintenance  and  farther 
development. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
President 
November  ^,  ig^^ 


TABULAR  STATEMENTS 


TEACHING  STAFF 


Columbia 
University'^ 

Barnard 
College 

Teachers 
College^ 

College  of 
Pharmacy 

Bard 
College 

New  York 

Post- 

Graduate 

Medical 

School 

Totals^ 

Teaching  Staff 

1933-34 

1934-35 

Professors          (in- 

cluding   Clinical 

Professors)      .    . 
Associate     Profes- 

377 

15 

66 

4 

8 

40 

379 

311 

sors      (including 
Associate     Clin- 

ical    Professors) 
Assistant     Profes- 

193 

14 

29 

4 

4 

3(> 

190 

^93 

sors      (including 
Assistant     Clin- 

ical    Professors) 
Associates  .... 
Instructors     .    .    . 
Lecturers    .... 
Curators     .... 

295 
236 

539 

90 

6 

17 

4 

26 

26 

I 

32 
19 
59 
32 

5 
10 

5 

2 

5 
3 

ID 

66 

96 

140 

299 
244 
590 
118 
4 

295 
260 
611 

137 
6 

Assistants       .    .    . 

265 

8 

46 

49 

358 

3" 

Total  .... 

2,001 

III 

283 

28 

32 

427 

2,182 

2,190 

University    Exten- 
sion  and   Home 

Study     not     in- 
cluded above 
Summer       Session 

417 

4181 

417 

not         included 

above      .... 

369 

347 
[1934] 

369 

[i93S] 

Total      .    .    . 

2,787 

III 

283 

28 

32 

427 

2,947 

2,976 

Administrative 

Officers     not 

included 

above      .... 
Emeritus  and  Re- 

68 

9 

10 

3 

8 

4 

73 

80 

tired  Officers 

56 

3 

18 

2 

I 

II 

67 

69 

Total      .    .    . 

2,911 

123 

3" 

33 

41 

442 

3,087 

3,125 

Employees     .    .    . 

1,846 

181 

575 

12 

24 

8 

2,532 

2,646 

^  Including  officers   of   affiliated   institutions  whose   appointments  are   made  by  the  Trustees    of  Columbia 
University. 

2  Excluding  Horace  Mann  and  Lincoln  Schools. 
'  Excluding  duplicates. 
*  Corrected  figure. 
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A.  I.  At  Morningside  Heights 

Green  and  Upper  Quadrangle 

South  Quadrangle 

East  Quadrangle       

Columbia  House 

Deutsches  Haus 

Maison  Francaise 

Casa  Italiana 

Casa  de  las  Espanas 

429  West  117th  Street 

Residence  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  .... 
Residence  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Engi- 
neering    

Residence  of  the  Chaplain      

Claremont  Avenue  property       


2.  At  the  Medical  Center 

[Broadway  and  West  i68th  Street] 
Total  site,  891,185  sq.  ft.,  20.458  acres. 
Under  ownership  of  Columbia  University 

3.  At  Baker  Field 

[Broadway  and  West  218th  Street] 

B.  Barnard  College 

Barnard  College  Camp 

C.  Teachers  College 

1.  At  West  i2oth  Street 

2.  At  509  West  i2ist  Street      

3.  At  512,  514  West  I22d  Street  and  vacant  lots 

4.  Lincoln  School 

5.  At  106  Morningside  Drive 

6.  At  Van  Cortlandt  Park 

7.  At  Speyer  School 

[514  West  126th  Street] 

8.  Residence  of  the  Dean 

Total  for  Teachers  College 

D.  College  of  Pharmacy 

[115  West  68th  Street] 

E.  Camp  Columbia,  Lakeside,  Conn 

F.  Bard  College       

G.  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School    .    .    . 
H.  Nevis,  Irvington-on-Hudson 

Total 


Square  Feet 


734,183 

16.85 

359,341 

8.25 

90,825 

2.08 

3,618 

.082 

1,809 

.041 

1,809 

.041 

4,036 

.092 

1,809 

.041 

1,809 

.041 

1,809 

.041 

1,809 

.041 

1,809 

.041 

29,000 

.679 

1,233,666 


471,158 
1,221,385 

10.816 
28.039 

2,926,209 

67.175 

177,466 
435,600 

4.07 
1 0.0 

156,420 

17,035 
16,535 
47,500 
17,668 

619,600 

4,917 

3-591 
•391 
.380 
1.090 
.406 
14.224 
•"3 

1,809 

.041 

881,484 

20.236 

7,516 

.172 

25,495,668 

1,481,040 

56,292 

^,957,5 14 

585-3 
34-0 

1. 291 
67.895 

34,418,789 


Acres 


28.320 


790.139 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED 


During  the  academic  year  1934-35,  4,481  degrees  and  404  certifi- 
cates were  conferred,  as  follows: 


Columbia  College 
Bachelor  of  Arts  . 

Barnard  College 
Bachelor  of  Arts  . 


Faculty  of  Law 

Bachelor  of  Laws 165 

Master  of  Laws 5 

Doctor  of  the  Science  of  Law    .    .  i 

FACULTy  OF  Medicine 

Doctor  of  Medicine 97 

Master  of  Science 7 

Doctor  of  Medical  Science  ....  20 

Faculty  of  Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Science 47 

Chemical  Engineer 13 

Civil  Engineer 4 

Electrical  Engineer 13 

Engineer  of  Mines 2 

Mechanical  Engineer 10 

Metallurgical  Engineer i 

Master  of  Science 18 


Faculty  of  Architecture 
Bachelor  of  Architecture 
Master  of  Science     .    .    . 


30 
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Faculty  of  Business 

Bachelor  of  Science 67 

Master  of  Science 34 

Certificate  in  secretarial  studies  .    .  7 

Faculty  of  Journalism 

Bachelor  of  Science 36 

Faculty  of  Library  Service 

Bachelor  of  Science 153 

Master  of  Science 12 

Certificate  in  library  service  ...  2 

Faculty  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  ....        53 
Certificate  in  oral  hygiene  ....        57 
Certificate  of  proficiency  in  ortho- 
dontia     ? 


University  Council 

Bachelor  of  Science  (General  Stud- 
ies)     102 

Bachelor  of  Science  (optometry)   .        31 

University  Extension 

Certificate  in  accounting    .    . 
Preliminary  certificate  in  account 

ing 

Certificate  in  architecture  ....  2 

Certificate  in  business 2 

Certificate  in  library  service  ...  3 

Certificate  in  secretarial  studies  .    .  11 


College  of  Pharmacy 
Bachelor  of  Science    .    . 
Pharmaceutical   Chemist 


Faculties    of    Political    Science, 
Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science 

Master  of  Arts 521 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 193 

Teachers  College 

Bachelor  of  Science 467 

Bachelor  of  Science  (New  College)  3 

Master  of  Arts 1,804 

Master  of  Science 19 

Doctor  of  Education 5 

Bachelor's  diploma 66 

Master's  diploma 244 

Doctor's  diploma 2 

Bard  College 

Bachelor  of  Arts 17 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Master  of  Arts 7 


Total  degrees,  certificates,  and  diplo- 
mas granted 4)885 

Number     of     individuals     receiving 
them 4>564 


College  of  Pharmacy 

Graduate  in  Pharmacy 64 

University  Medals  for  Excellence 

Honorary  Degrees 11 


PRESIDENT    S    ANNUAL    REPORT 
STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 


I.  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

A.     Winter  and  Spring  Sessions 
Undergraduate  Students: 
Columbia  College     .... 
Barnard  College       .... 
University  Undergraduates 

Bard  College 

Seth  Low  Junior  College    . 


Total  Undergraduates 

Graduate  and  Professional  Students: 

Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure 

Science 

Architecture 

Business 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Dentistry 

Oral  Hygiene 

Engineering 

Journalism 

Law 

Library  Service 

Medicine 

Optometry 

Pharmacy 

Teachers  College      

New  College  of  Teachers  College      .    . 
Unclassified  University  students       .    .    . 


Total      Graduate 
Students    .    .    . 


and      Professional 


B.  Summer  Session   (1934)   including  under- 

graduate,   graduate,    professional,     and 
unclassified  students 

C,  University  Classes  (University  Extension) 

Regular  courses  (net)      

Gross  Total  Resident  Students 

Less  duplicate  registration 

Net  Total  Resident  Students 


IL  NONRESIDENT  STUDENTS 
University  Extension 

Extramural  courses     .    .    . 
Special  courses 


III.  HOME  STUDY  STUDENTS 
University  Extension 

Home  Study  courses  .    .    . 


1,737 

1,024 

185 

114 

230 


2,862 

77 
428 

209 
61 
246 
74 
635 
378 
458 

85 

420 

6,822 

335 

3" 


5.549 


Totals 


1.730 
478 


3.290 


700 


13,401 

10,281 
5,549 

32.521 
2,310 

30,211 


Gain 


69 
21 


16 
96 


II 

26 
2 

14 
I 

877 
44 
93 

967 


1,081 

283 

2,427 

2,580 


293 
53 


Loss 


45 
II 
21 


17 
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RELATION  TO  MORNINGSIDE  HEIGHTS 
OF  MEDICAL  CENTER  AND  BAKER  FIELD 


Grant'sTomb 


■===■3  MORNINGSIDE 
y  HEIGHTS  SITE 


116IH 
IIOTM 


ST 
ST 
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PLAN  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS,  MORNINGSIDE  HEIGHTS 


IPPER  QUADRANGLE 
I  Low  Memoria]  Library 
3  Kent 

3  Philosophy 

4  Alumni  House 

5  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

6  Fayerweather 

7  Avery 

8  Schermerhom 

8a  Schermerhom  Exten- 
sion 

9  University 

11  Pupin  Physics  Labora- 

tories 

12  Havemeyer 

I2a  Chandler  Laboratories 

13  Engineering 

14  Earl 

15  Mines 

1 6  School  of  Business 

20  Statue  of  Alma  Mater 

21  Class  of  i88i  Flag  Staff 

22  Class  of  iSSyWellHead 

23  Class  of  i885  Exedra 

24  Class  of 'oaChapel  Bell 

25  Class  of  i888  Gate 

36  Statue   of    Great    God 
Pan 

27  Class  of  1882  Gates 

28  Mapes  Gates 

29  Class  of  1801  Gate 
JO  Meunier's  Hammer- 
man  1889   Mines 
Class  Gift 

31  Lafayette  Post  Flag 

Pole 

32  Rodin's  Penseur 

OUTH  QUADRANGLE 

40  Livingston 

41  Hartley 

42  Hamilton 

43  Journalism 

44  Furnald 

45  John  Jay 

50  1900  Clock 

51  VanAmringe  Memorial 

52  Hamilton  Statue 

53  Mitchel  Memorial 

54  Rives   Memorial  Steps 

55  Class  of  1885  Sun  Dial 

56  Classes    of    1884    and 

1899  Tablet 

57  Class  of  1890  Pylon 

58  Jefferson  Statue 

59  Class  of  1900  Pylon 
S9a  South  Hall 

14  Dwight  Memorial 

Pylon 

15  Pine  Memorial  Pylon 

16  Class  of  1880  Gates 

:AST   QUADRANGLE 

60  President's  House 

61  Faculty  House 

62  Botany  Greenhouse 

63  Agricultural  Green- 

house 

64  Crocker  Institute 
6s   Caaa  Italiana 

66  The  Geological  Society 

of  America 

67  Dean  Hawkes 

68  Chaplain  Knox 

69  Maison  Francaise 

70  Carnegie  Endowment 
02  Johnson  Hall 

02a  Women's  Faculty  Club 

08  Deutsches  Haus 

09  College  Entrance 

Examination  Board 
to  Casa  de  las  Espafias 


111  Dean  Barker 

112  Institute  of  International 

Affairs 

113  King's  Crown  Hotel 
119  Dean  Russell 

RIVERSIDE 
QUADRANGLE 
117  Tennis  Courts 
CLAREMONT  AVENUE 

71  DeWitt  Clinton 

72  Morris 

73  Tompkins 

85  Charle*  King 


BARNARD  COLLEGE 
80   Brooks 
8r   Barnard 

82  Brinckerhofif 

83  Milbank 

84  Fiske 

86  Helen     Hartley     Jenkins 

Geer    Memorial    Gate 

87  Milbank  Quadrangle 
103  Hewitt 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

90  Horace  Mann  School 

91  Thompson  Hall 


92  Annex 

93  Milbank  Chapel 

94  Main  Teachers  College 

Hall 

95  Macy  Hall 

96  Russell  Hall 

97  Grace  Dodge  Hall 

98  Whittier 

99  Lowell  Annex 
100  Seth  Low 

loi  Lincoln  School   and 
search  Building 

104  Bancroft 

105  Grant 

106  Sartsota 


Re- 


MORNINGSIDE  HEIGHTS 


A  CENTER  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING,  OF  THE  HEALING  ART 
AND  OF  RELIGION 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PROPERTY  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES 
K^^       OTHER  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PROPERTY 
ItVOyVJ       OTHER  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  INCLUDING  FRATERNITY  HOUSES 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

PLAN  OF  BtriLDINGS  AND  GROUNDS,  MEDICAL  CENTER 


1.  Bard  Hall 

2.  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and 

Hospital 

3.  Neurological  Institute 

4.  Power  Plant 

5.  Service  Building 

6.  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

7.  Vanderbilt  Clinic 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 


8.  Babies  Hospital 

9.  Presbyterian  Hospital 

10.  Harkness  Pavilion 

11.  The  Presbyterian  Hospital  School  of 

Nursing 

12.  The   Institute  of  Ophthalmology  of 

Presbyterian  Hospital 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

OWNERSHIP  OF  LAND  INCLUDED  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  CENTER 


B  ROADWAY' 
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BAKER  FIELD 
THE  students'  PLAYING  FIELDS  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
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COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I935 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Dean  of  Columbia  College  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the 
following  report  for  the  year  1934-35. 

So  far  as  the  administration  of  the  College  is  concerned,  the  year 
1934-35  h^s  been  largely  devoted  to  the  study  of.  our  situation  and 
the  consideration  of  the  ways  and  means  for  doing  our  work  more 
effectively.  Certain  of  these  studies  are  not  yet  completed,  but  will 
be  reviewed  in  my  report  of  next  year.  The  most  notable  of  these 
incomplete  studies  is  one  which  it  is  hoped  will  afford  much 
needed  information  regarding  the  wisdom,  or  the  lack  of  it,  which 
has  governed  the  award  of  financial  assistance  and  scholarships 
during  the  past  ten  years. 

Another  study  which  will  extend  well  into  the  coming  year  is  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  effectiveness  of  our  entire  curriculum. 
The  events  which  led  up  to  the  undertaking  of  this  endeavor  will 
be  mentioned  later  in  this  report. 

More  nearly  true  than  most  epigrams  is  the  German  proverb, 
Alle  Anfang  ist  schwer.  The  initial  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  discover  the  direction  for  the  next  move  in  a  variety  of  fields 
have  been  attended  with  the  preliminary  exchange  of  opinion 
which  is  inevitable  and  desirable  in  such  a  search.  Before  entering 
upon  a  consideration  of  these  questions,  however,  it  may  be  well 
to  report  on  the  operation  of  certain  policies  that  have  been  in  effect 
for  some  time. 

It  has  been  customary  to  ask  each  freshman  as  he  enters  College 
to  mention  his  vocational  or  professional  leaning  at  that  time, 
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whether  it  be  toward  the  law,  medicine,  architecture,  business,  or 
whether  his  mind  is  still  neutral  in  this  respect.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  almost  exactly  half  of  the  students  who  register  as  pre- 
engineers  enter  our  School  of  Engineering  either  at  the  end  of 
their  sophomore  year  or  at  some  later  time.  Of  the  premedical  men, 
who  at  entrance  constitute  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  class,  two-thirds 
are  either  admitted  to  a  medical  school  after  three  years  of  College, 
or  persist  in  their  premedical  ambition  throughout  the  entire  four 
years.  The  tendency  of  medical  schools  to  admit  fewer  students 
and  to  exercise  more  stringent  methods  of  selection  of  those  who 
are  admitted  results  in  the  bitter  disappointment  of  many  students 
of  good  ability.  This  year  about  40  per  cent  of  those  making  appli- 
cation for  admission  to  a  medical  school  were  not  successful.  At 
present  it  is  impossible  to  advise  a  student  early  in  his  course 
whether  or  not  he  will  be  successful  in  his  application,  since  the  va- 
rious schools  have  different  techniques  and  standards  of  selection, 
many  of  which  are  so  subjective  in  character  that  one  can  never  be 
certain  of  the  outcome  until  it  has  actually  taken  place. 

Those  who  present  law  as  their  first  choice  of  a  professional 
career  at  the  time  of  admission  are,  as  one  might  predict,  the  most 
persistent  in  their  ambition.  Law  is  the  only  one  of  the  preprofes- 
sional  groups  that  steadily  increases  in  numbers  from  year  to  year 
on  account  of  additions  from  other  groups,  as  well  as  because  of  the 
constancy  of  the  initial  decision.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  larger  num- 
ber of  students  enter  a  law  school  either  at  the  end  of  their  junior 
year,  or  after  graduation  than  constitute  the  prelaw  group  in  the 
freshman  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  group  in  this  connection  is  the  neu- 
tral, or  so-called  liberal  arts  group  which  comprises  one-fifth  of  the 
class  at  the  time  of  admission.  Although  about  one-third  of  the 
number  transfer  to  one  of  the  preprofessional  groups  before  enter- 
ing the  senior  year,  more  than  that  number  shift  to  the  liberal  arts 
from  one  of  these  groups,  with  the  result  that  the  liberal  arts  group 
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increases  in  number  throughout  the  four  years.  This  is  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that,  as  they  proceed,  many  students  find  that  their 
youthful  ambition  is  either  unwise  or  impracticable,  or  that  the  lure 
of  the  cultural  studies  so  captivates  them  that  they  prefer  to  remain 
throughout  the  College  course  in  that  field.  Naturally,  in  many  in- 
stances a  definite  career  which  is  not  connected  with  any  of  the  pre- 
prof essional  groups  accounts  for  this  decision. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  vocational  idea  is  kept  in 
the  foreground  in  these  preprof essional  groups.  Quite  the  contrary 
is  the  case.  The  College  course  affords  a  broad  foundation  rather 
than  a  narrow  technical  preparation  for  the  professional  school,  and 
the  grouping  in  preprof  essional  groups  is  useful  for  the  opportunity 
that  it  affords  for  wise  educational  guidance  rather  than  as  a  narrow 
channel  through  which  the  student  is  pushed  on  his  way  to  his 
professional  career. 

A  study  of  the  class  which  entered  College  in  1931  indicates  that 
well  over  half,  probably  nearer  two-thirds,  of  the  choicest  of  a  pro- 
fessional career  which  are  made  before  entering  College  turn  out 
to  be  the  final  decisions.  This  situation  seems  to  justify  the  continu- 
ation of  this  method  of  procedure,  both  on  account  of  its  impor- 
tance as  a  motivation  for  the  students  and  its  convenience  in  ad- 
ministering the  personnel  work  of  the  College.  In  presenting  the 
foregoing  results  which  are  based  on  a  study  of  the  Class  of  1935,  it 
has  seemed  wise  not  to  attempt  to  give  too  close  numerical  percent- 
ages. Such  a  method  might  give  an  impression  of  great  accuracy, 
but  in  a  study  of  this  kind  there  are  so  many  difficulties  in  obtaining 
perfectly  accurate  figures  that  the  rough  fractional  estimates  given 
are  all  that  one  can  expect. 

About  five  years  ago  the  Faculty  authorized  students  to  obtain 
prerequisite  credit  for  any  College  course  by  passing  an  achieve- 
ment examination  on  the  more  elementary  course.  If  for  any  reason 
a  student  wishes  to  anticipate  a  course  he  may  make  application  to 
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take  one  of  these  tests.  This  privilege  is  never  extended  to  one  who 
has  failed  in  a  course  and  w^ishes  to  have  another  chance  to  pass  it 
but  only  to  students  who  are  able  to  establish  the  presumption,  not 
only  in  their  own  minds  but  in  those  of  the  departmental  repre- 
sentative and  of  the  Dean,  that  their  application  is  a  reasonable  one. 
Over  four-fifths  of  the  164  applicants  who  actually  took  the  exami- 
nations during  the  past  year  were  successful.  About  three-fourths  of 
the  applications  were  for  courses  prescribed  for  the  degree,  Con- 
temporary Civilization,  French,  German,  or  elementary  mathe- 
matics. The  remainder  were  for  courses  which  are  prerequisite  to 
more  advanced  work. 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  the  plan,  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  student  and  from  that  of  the  theory  of  collegiate  educa- 
tion, is  the  fact  that  courses  anticipated  in  this  manner  do  not  carry 
credits  toward  the  degree,  but  merely  allow  the  student  to  pass  on 
to  work  that  is  more  vital  for  him.  We  have  not  yet  reached  the 
point,  nor  are  we  approaching  it,  where  we  are  willing  to  offer  an 
individual  a  set  of  examinations  after  a  few  months  of  residence, 
and  on  his  passing  them,  award  our  degree.  We  welcome  the  stu- 
dent who  wishes  to  anticipate  elementary  work  in  order  that  his 
College  course  may  be  more  fruitful  for  him  and  serve  to  carry  him 
as  far  as  possible  toward  his  goal,  however  remote  it  may  be.  But, 
believing  as  we  do  that  the  "whole  man"  is  admitted  to  College  and 
that  we  have  a  responsibility  for  his  education  in  body,  in  character, 
and  on  the  social  side,  as  well  as  on  the  intellectual,  it  is  shirking  a 
good  share  of  that  responsibility  to  regard  our  job  as  done  when  he 
has  passed  his  examinations.  It  is  true  that  any  college  is  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  comparatively  easy  enterprise  of  training  the  mind  of 
its  students  than  it  can  hope  to  be  in  these  other  directions.  Only  by 
insistence  on  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  residence  to  give  the  other 
aspects  of  the  individual  a  considerable  period  of  exposure  to  the 
educative  influences  of  the  College  can  we  hope  to  do  our  share 
in  helping  to  educate  well-rounded  men.  There  ought  to  be  some 
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value  in  several  years  of  going  to  college.  If  there  is  not,  then  let  us 
sink  to  the  level  of  an  examining  bureau  and  give  up  all  the  rest  of 
our  ambition  as  an  educational  institution.  In  the  professional 
schools  and  in  the  graduate  school  the  situation  is  entirely  different. 
But  in  the  liberal  arts  college,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the  baffling 
complexities  of  the  late  adolescent  period,  the  passing  of  courses  is 
not  everything. 

Following  the  policy  authorized  by  the  Faculty  in  April,  1933, 
the  Cormnittee  on  Instruction  has  continued  to  waive  require- 
ments for  the  degree  when  in  its  opinion  the  education  of  the  stu- 
dent would  be  enhanced  by  such  action. 

During  the  academic  year,  97  students  made  application  to  the 
Committee  for  relief  from  some  part  of  the  requirements  for  the 
A.B.  degree.  The  figure  may  be  compared  with  61  requests  received 
during  the  previous  year  and  represents  an  increase  of  about  50 
per  cent.  Of  the  total  number  the  Committee  acted  favorably  on  56 
(58  per  cent),  refused  39  (40  per  cent),  and  has  held  two  applica- 
tions in  abeyance.  The  comparable  figures  for  the  previous  year 
were  42  (70  per  cent)  authorized,  and  19  (30  per  cent)  refused. 

Of  the  56  cases  which  were  authorized,  15  provided  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  another  course  in  place  of  the  one  from  which  the  stu- 
dent sought  relief.  In  28  instances  there  was  complete  elimination 
of  the  requirement  although  in  a  number  of  such  instances  stu- 
dents indicated  some  specific  field  of  study  in  which  they  intended 
to  concentrate  their  efforts.  In  13  cases  the  student  entered  College 
with  excess  entrance  units  including  either  solid  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, or  both,  which  constituted  the  basis  for  exemption  from 
the  equivalent  mathematics  courses  in  College. 

The  presentation  in  statistical  form  of  reasons  presented  by  the 
applicants  in  justification  of  their  requests  for  exemption  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  They  are  substantially  the  same  kinds  of  reasons  as 
those  included  in  my  report  of  a  year  ago,  ranging  from  the  so- 
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called  "blind  spot"  condition  to  a  situation  in  which  the  student 
maintained  that  it  would  be  strongly  to  his  educational  advantage 
to  be  permitted  to  devote  his  time  to  certain  other  subjects  in  which 
he  had  both  interest  and  competence.  Most  of  the  cases  fall  along 
the  line  between  these  two  extremes. 

The  reasons  which  prompted  those  requests  for  exemption  which 
were  refused  were  virtually  the  same  as  those  in  which  favorable 
action  was  taken,  the  distinction  between  the  granted  and  the  re- 
fused being  based  largely  on  the  soundness  of  each  individual 
application  and  the  scholastic  performance  of  each  applicant. 

It  should  be  observed  that  students  are  urged  to  state  in  full  detail 
their  feelings  regarding  the  educational  significance  to  them  of  the 
work  which  is  prescribed  for  the  degree,  with  the  assurance  that 
their  cases  will  be  given  sympathetic  consideration,  and  that  the 
failure  of  an  application  for  relief  must  not  be  interpreted  as  an 
unfriendly  act  on  the  part  of  the  Committee.  In  view  of  this  cordial 
invitation  the  fact  that  so  few  apply  for  relief  seems  to  indicate 
that  our  prescriptions  are  recognized  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
student  body  as  desirable  and  wise. 

During  recent  years  the  problem  of  the  immediate  and  future 
status  of  the  fraternity  system  has  never  been  far  in  the  background. 
Although  opinions  are  certain  to  differ,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a 
proper  number  of  good  fraternities  are  a  great  asset  for  Columbia 
College.  The  young  man  who  comes,  and  who  ought  to  come,  to 
Columbia  from  a  remote  part  of  the  country  is  more  than  likely  to 
find  great  value  in  the  intimate  association  which  ideally  exists  in 
a  fraternity  house.  To  be  sure,  the  political  influence  of  the  frater- 
nities seems  obnoxious  to  those  others  who  wish  to  run  things  them- 
selves, and  too  early  pledging  renders  it  very  difl&cult  to  select  a 
group  of  congenial  members.  Since  the  depression  descended  upon 
us,  financial  troubles  have  forced  out  a  number  of  houses  and  others 
are  in  process  of  readjusting  their  affairs.  The  possibility  of  housing 
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some  of  the  fraternities  in  the  Residence  Halls  has  been  considered, 
and  is  certainly  an  experiment  that  might  temporarily  solve  the 
problem  of  a  fraternity  that  is  financially  embarrassed.  It  is,  how- 
ever, doubtful  vi^hether  this  solution  is  a  final  one  either  for  the 
individual  fraternity  members,  or  the  College.  It  may  be  worth  try- 
ing if  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made. 

A  smoker  was  held  at  the  Faculty  House  sometime  in  March  to 
which  alumni  representatives  from  each  fraternity  were  invited  as 
well  as  one  undergraduate  delegate.  At  this  smoker  it  was  apparent 
that  the  problems  which  confronted  any  one  fraternity  confronted 
most  of  the  others,  thus  involving  the  fraternity  system  rather  than 
a  few  individual  houses. 

Closely  related  to  the  fraternity  situation  is  the  administration  of 
the  Residence  Halls.  In  previous  reports  mention  has  been  made  of 
the  efforts  under  way  to  make  our  Residence  Halls  comfortable  and 
pleasant  homes  for  our  students  during  their  stay  at  Columbia. 
These  efforts  are  being  continued  zealously.  On  account  of  unfor- 
tunate construction  some  causes  for  criticism  cannot  be  remedied. 
But  new  and  attractive  furniture,  additional  rooms  suitable  for 
social  events  and  for  various  games,  a  social  program  of  parties  and 
dances  under  able  management,  new  plumbing  in  the  older  Halls, 
and  most  important  of  all  the  establishment  of  a  sympathetic  and 
energetic  Residence  Halls  central  office  in  the  Halls  themselves 
have  gone  far  toward  making  life  on  South  Quadrangle  what  it 
ought  to  be. 

For  many  years  the  student  musical  interests  have  been  carried 
on  with  the  cordial  and  effective  collaboration  of  the  Department 
of  Music,  to  the  incalculable  advantage  of  those  students  who  wish 
to  take  part  in  musical  affairs.  This  year  the  old  College  Study  at 
the  east  end  of  Hamilton  Hall  has  been  given  over  to  the  musical 
organizations  for  six  hours  daily  rehearsal  and  practice.  The  room 
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has  been  redecorated,  and  serves  its  new  purpose  admirably.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  one  cannot  have  a  band  rehearsal  without 
noise,  and  on  Morningside  Heights  some  one  is  certain  to  be  within 
earshot  most  of  the  time.  But  if  we  have  a  band  it  must  practice, 
and  the  arrangement  which  has  been  made,  although  annoying  to 
some  of  the  neighboring  rooms  in  Hartley  Hall,  seems  to  be  the 
best  way  out  of  a  difficult  situation. 

We  have  now  reached  about  the  same  point  in  the  development 
of  the  student  dramatics  that  was  reached  in  music  ten  years  ago. 
The  Varsity  Show  is  a  time-honored  tradition,  affording  much 
pleasure  to  those  who  take  part  in  it,  and,  in  varying  degrees,  to 
those  who  attend  the  show.  In  New  York  City  the  temptation  to 
try  to  out-Broadway  Broadway  itself  is  very  strong,  but  hopeless  for 
an  organization  like  the  Varsity  Show.  At  last  a  movement  is  on 
foot  to  establish  something  of  the  same  kind  of  relation  between 
the  Varsity  Show  and  the  instructors  of  dramatics  that  has  operated 
so  effectively  in  the  case  of  music.  The  progress  of  this  move  will  be 
watched  with  great  interest,  and  everything  possible  for  its  success 
will  be  done. 

The  Dean's  Fund  has  continued  during  the  year  to  assist  students 
to  meet  minor  financial  emergencies,  usually  by  means  of  a  loan 
without  security  or  interest.  Over  five  hundred  dollars  has  been  ex- 
pended in  the  extension  of  the  Dean's  loan  library  of  textbooks,  a 
service  which  seems  to  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  students,  if  the 
scrupulous  care  with  which  they  return  the  books  is  any  criterion. 
In  fact,  100  per  cent  of  the  books  loaned  in  the  year  1933-34  were 
returned  to  the  library,  a  record  which  should  be  noticed,  since  it  is 
likely  never  to  occur  again.  The  gratitude  of  all  who  benefit  from 
the  Dean's  Fund  is  due  to  those  students  who  so  ably  managed  the 
Dean's  Drag  and  those  who  contributed  so  generously  to  make  up 
the  handsome  sum  of  over  fifteen  hundred  dollars  which  was  con- 
tributed to  the  Fund  from  this  source. 
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During  the  past  year  or  two  a  self-appointed  group  of  students, 
seniors  for  the  most  part,  has  met  regularly  in  order  to  discuss  in  a 
constructively  critical  spirit  the  conduct  of  the  College,  both  in  its 
curricular  and  its  personnel  functions.  They  call  themselves  the 
Study  Group.  From  time  to  time  they  have  made  reports  and  recom- 
mendations for  change  that  have  been  carefully  thought  out,  and 
have  been  most  helpful.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  report  con- 
cerned our  examination  system.  It  w^as  the  opinion  of  this  group 
that  in  certain  courses  the  regular  and  inexorable  final  examination 
in  the  Gymnasium  w^as  far  from  affording  the  best  results  either  as 
a  measure  of  achievement  or  for  the  educational  stimulus  of  stu- 
dents. The  Study  Group  made  a  survey  of  each  course  offered  in 
the  College,  and  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  type  of  test  that  it 
thought  w^ould  be  best  adapted  to  that  course.  These  suggestions 
ran  all  the  way  from  no  examinations  at  all,  as  in  the  case  of  courses 
in  which  the  work  itself  is  a  perpetual  examination,  such  as  oral  lan- 
guage, freehand  drawing,  and  musical  composition,  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  final  examination  in  the  traditional  form  for  many 
courses.  Periodic  quizzes  with  no  final,  short  or  long  term  papers 
either  with  or  without  a  final,  oral  examinations,  examinations  at 
home  or  in  the  Library,  are  other  suggestions  contained  in  the 
report.  In  some  cases  the  entire  reorganization  of  the  method  of 
offering  the  course  was  proposed. 

This  report  was  sent  to  each  of  the  departments  for  comment. 
The  constructive  tone  of  the  report  was  so  obvious  that  it  was  taken 
seriously,  and  many  of  its  recommendations  were  given  careful 
consideration.  It  is  certain  that  during  the  coming  year  many 
changes  will  be  made  for  the  improvement  of  our  examination 
techniques. 

The  whole  question  of  the  educational  value  of  examinations 
and  tests  is  receiving  serious  attention  in  many  quarters.  So-called 
examinations  ought  to  serve  one  or  more  of  three  purposes  either 
separately  or  jointly.  A  test  may  be  useful  for  diagnostic  purposes, 
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as  a  measure  of  achievement,  or  as  an  intellectual  stimulus,  or  any 
combination  of  these  three  functions.  The  first,  the  diagnostic 
purpose,  is  most  prominent  in  the  more  elementary  work  of  the 
lower  College,  the  third  in  the  advanced  courses. 

When  a  boy  enters  college  his  difficulties,  if  he  has  any,  may  be 
due  to  lack  of  continuity  with  his  preparatory  work,  to  his  inability 
to  adjust  himself  to  the  college  way  of  doing  things,  to  gaps  in 
preparation,  or  to  any  one  of  a  dozen  causes  which  are  personal  to 
him.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  teachers  in 
elementary  courses  to  find  out  just  what  type  of  difficulty  each 
student  is  trying  to  overcome.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
tests  ought  to  be  given,  often  without  any  bearing  on  the  grade  that 
is  assigned,  perhaps  without  being  formally  recorded  at  all,  in 
order  to  discover  what  kind  of  trouble  each  student  is  meeting  in 
the  course.  This  diagnostic  function  of  tests  is  not  given  anything 
like  the  important  place  in  our  work  that  it  deserves  if  we  are  to 
fulfill  our  responsibilities  to  those  who  are  admitted  to  College.  So 
far  as  I  can  see  this  use  of  examinations  was  entirely  overlooked 
by  the  Study  Group,  as  it  is  by  many  of  the  teachers  of  freshmen. 

Little  needs  to  be  said  at  this  time  about  the  test  for  achievement. 
How  far  such  a  test  should  measure  the  familiarity  with  facts,  and 
how  far  it  should  concern  itself  with  synthesis,  with  tendencies, 
and  with  the  sweep  of  events,  is  too  complex  a  question  for  detailed 
consideration  here.  Each  teacher  must  be  the  judge  as  to  the  bal- 
ance between  these  essential  elements.  Whether  this  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  many  short  tests,  given  during  the  session,  or  by 
a  combination  of  such  tests  with  a  final  examination,  is  a  question 
that  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  course.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  in  most  courses  the  opportunity  to  review  and  sum 
up  the  results  of  the  entire  course  at  the  end  of  the  session  is  im- 
portant. The  tendency,  which  seems  to  be  gaining,  of  giving  only 
midterm  and  final  examinations,  without  further  opportunity 
either  for  testing  achievement  or  making  diagnosis,  gives  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  the  superficial  but  discerning  student  to  concentrate  his 
entire  effort  on  two  grand  crams  which  are  usually  quite  barren 
of  educational  value. 

The  third  function  of  the  examination,  that  of  affording  an  in- 
tellectual stimulus,  is  inevitably  mingled  with  those  just  mentioned. 
For  how  can  one  be  intellectually  stimulated  if  one  is  not  adjusted 
to  his  work,  or  does  not  feel  that  his  effort  is  understood  and  appre- 
ciated at  its  true  value?  Nevertheless  in  many  courses,  especially 
of  the  seminar  character,  a  theme  of  substantial  length,  or  several 
shorter  ones,  may  well  serve  better  than  a  formal  examination  to 
indicate  the  student's  grasp  both  of  facts  and  methods.  In  fact,  dur- 
ing recent  years  undergraduates  have  undertaken  researches  in  con- 
nection with  their  courses,  particularly  in  history,  which  have  de- 
veloped into  important  scholarly  productions. 

In  questions  concerning  the  curriculum  there  has  been  much 
discussion  but  little  or  no  new  legislation.  The  discussion  has  cen- 
tered about  the  organization  of  a  course  in  literature  and  the  arts, 
parallel  with  Contemporary  Civilization,  to  be  required  of  fresh- 
men and  sophomores,  and  upon  the  most  desirable  type  of  require- 
ment for  the  degree  in  the  modern  foreign  languages. 

The  situation  regarding  the  languages  is  exceedingly  complex. 
As  one  recedes  from  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  French  and  German  in  the  schools  becomes  less  and 
less  intense.  In  many  independent  colleges  and  in  some  of  the  col- 
leges connected  with  the  great  universities  the  amount  of  work 
required  for  the  degree  is  exceedingly  small,  in  some  conspicuous 
cases  amounting  only  to  the  equivalent  of  a  college  course  for  one 
year.  In  the  South  and  in  the  Southwest,  Spanish  plays  a  more  im- 
portant role  than  French  or  German,  and  students  from  those 
regions  are  likely  to  have  done  their  language  work  in  that  field. 
Partly  for  the  practical  consideration  of  adapting  our  requirement 
to  the  work  that  the  student  offers  for  admission,  and  partly  on  ac- 
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count  of  more  theoretical  considerations,  Columbia  College,  simul- 
taneously with  other  colleges  in  the  northeast,  is  considering  the 
aim  and  the  technique  of  presenting  these  languages. 

No  one  questions  the  vital  necessity  of  a  command  of  these  lan- 
guages for  the  scholar,  for  the  person  who  travels  abroad  where 
they  are  spoken,  and  for  the  man  who  would  understand  and 
appreciate  other  cultures  than  our  own.  The  reason  for  prescribing 
them  for  the  degree  rests  on  a  conviction  of  their  importance  both 
culturally  and  as  professional  tools.  It  is  impossible  completely  to 
separate  these  objectives  from  each  other.  Great  harm  may  be  done, 
however,  by  imposing  too  severe  minimal  requirements.  Students 
in  a  liberal  arts  college  do  not  all  acquire  through  the  same  chan- 
nels such  cultural  outlook  as  they  may  gain.  To  require  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  calculus,  for  example,  for  all  graduating  students, 
a  requirement  which  would  fit  ideally  the  capacity  and  interest  of 
a  considerable  minority,  would  be  hopelessly  ill  adapted  to  most 
students,  even  though  they  be  entirely  competent  and  serious  in 
their  scholarly  ambition.  A  prescribed  course  must  consist  of  mate- 
rial which  has  some  point  for  all  who  are  asked  to  take  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  languages  the  emphasis  may  be  concentrated 
on  many  different  aspects  of  the  language,  each  of  which  is  im- 
portant for  its  complete  mastery.  But  to  concentrate  the  entire 
emphasis,  for  example,  on  the  syntax  of  these  languages  in  the 
work  prescribed  for  the  degree  would  serve  no  educational  pur- 
pose. If  this  were  done,  these  studies  would  soon  be  dead  so  far  as 
any  contribution  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  great  body  of  students 
is  concerned. 

After  prolonged  discussion  in  the  Committee  on  Instruction  and 
at  a  smoker  of  the  staff  called  for  that  purpose,  the  opinion  seemed 
to  prevail  that  it  would  be  wise,  so  far  as  the  minimal  requirement 
is  concerned,  to  concentrate  on  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages, with  only  so  much  attention  to  written,  oral,  aural,  and 
syntactical  matters  as  may  be  necessary  to  reach  the  main  objective. 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  there  would  be  ample  opportunity 
aflforded  for  those  who  desire  to  follow  as  far  as  they  might  wish 
any  of  these  other  objectives  by  means  of  elective  courses. 

With  this  decision  reached,  the  question  arose  as  to  how  this 
reading  knowledge  might  best  be  tested.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
many  that  this  should  be  done  by  means  of  a  reading  test  rather 
than  merely  by  passing  a  certain  course.  At  the  same  time,  the  hap- 
hazard manner  sometimes  practiced  of  giving  reading  tests  did  not 
seem  adequate  for  the  purpose.  For  the  professor  to  take  a  book 
down  from  his  shelf  at  the  end  of  each  session,  and  after  thumbing 
through  the  pages  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  a  certain  extract 
seemed  about  right  falls  so  far  short  of  maintaining  the  require- 
ment at  any  definite  level  that  no  one  wished  to  endorse  that 
method.  But  when  the  available  objective  tests  were  examined,  it 
was  apparent  that  no  battery  of  tests  existed  which  would  afford 
a  reliable  and  comparable  standard  at  the  level  of  achievement 
that  would  be  acceptable.  Consequently  the  whole  matter  was  re- 
ferred back  for  further  study  as  to  ways  and  means  of  testing  the 
reading  ability  and  for  further  report  at  a  later  date. 

Ever  since  the  course  in  Contemporary  Civilization  was  organ- 
ized and  the  Faculty  thereby  accepted  the  policy  of  considering  the 
first  two  collegiate  years  as  years  for  the  discovery  of  intellectual 
interests,  for  establishing  a  solid  background  for  future  study,  and 
for  as  wide  orientation  as  possible,  in  preparation  for  the  more  in- 
tensive work  of  the  upper  College,  the  hope  has  been  expressed  in 
the  Committee  on  Instruction  that  the  same  idea  might  be  ex- 
tended to  other  fields,  notably  the  sciences  and  the  literatures  and 
arts.  Report  has  already  been  made  of  the  organization  of  a  course 
in  science  given  in  cooperation  by  the  various  scientific  depart- 
ments. This  course  which  extends  throughout  the  first  two  years 
was  offered  for  the  first  time  this  year  as  an  elective  and,  under  able 
and  enthusiastic  direction,  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  collegiate  education  that  Columbia  has 
made. 
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From  time  to  time  subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on  Instruc- 
tion have  studied  the  practicability  of  organizing  an  extensive 
course  devoted  to  the  languages  and  the  arts  to  be  offered  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  appropriate  departments.  During  a  good  part  of 
the  past  year  such  a  committee  has  considered  this  difl&cult  and 
important  question.  The  problem  is  easy  to  state,  but  complex  in 
its  elaboration.  How  to  afford  the  liberal  arts  student  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  an  insight  into  and  appreciation  of  the  cultural  tra- 
dition which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  past  is  the 
question.  In  the  days  when  the  classical  languages  and  literatures 
occupied  the  center  of  the  stage  in  collegiate  education  it  was  natu- 
ral for  those  subjects  to  feel  that  they  carried  the  major  portion  of 
this  responsibility.  But  with  the  passing  of  this  condition,  even  such 
moderate  and  partial  success  as  those  departments  achieved  has 
been  lost  and  no  one  has  taken  up  the  load  with  any  seriousness.  To 
fill  this  yawning  chasm  in  the  educational  opportunity  presented 
to  our  students  is  the  aim  of  the  efforts  referred  to. 

To  present  a  course  or  sequence  of  courses  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  freshmen  and  sophomores,  touching  at  the  most  significant 
points  the  stream  of  influence  of  the  literatures  and  the  arts  as  it 
has  flowed  down  through  the  ages  is  no  easy  task.  To  avoid  a  just 
criticism  of  superficiality  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  covering  too 
restricted  a  field  on  the  other,  is  in  itself  a  difficult  problem.  In 
April  the  Committee  referred  to  presented  a  report  of  its  delibera- 
tions to  the  Faculty.  Although  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  Fac- 
ulty agree  that  the  educational  end  is  worthy  and  important  to 
attain,  it  was  evident  that  the  precise  manner  of  reaching  that  end 
had  not  been  found.  Whether  the  courses  should  be  prescribed  for 
the  degree,  whether  and  how  the  Departments  of  English,  Music, 
and  Fine  Arts  and  Archaeology  could  join  in  making  a  success  of 
the  enterprise,  and  how  the  work  could  be  staffed,  were  some  of 
the  questions  which  caused  the  Faculty  to  feel  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter should  be  studied  further  before  it  was  ready  for  adoption.  It 
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was  also  obvious  that  the  organization  of  an  enterprise  of  this  kind 
involved  many  other  aspects  of  the  curriculum,  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  subject  matter  and  that  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
students'  schedules.  Consequently  the  entire  problem  including  the 
foreign  languages,  the  course  in  the  humanities,  the  proper  func- 
tions of  the  lower  and  of  the  upper  College,  and  other  related 
topics  were  referred  to  a  new  committee,  which  included  some  of 
the  members  of  the  earlier  group,  for  thorough  study  and  report 
some  time  during  the  coming  year.  The  results  of  this  important 
investigation  will  be  awaited  with  intense  interest. 

During  the  past  year  the  spirit  of  unrest  which  is  felt  throughout 
the  entire  country  has  been  reflected  in  the  College  community.  In 
the  various  student  organizations,  in  the  College  papers,  in  dra- 
matics, and  in  the  domain  of  student  politics  a  kind  of  ferment 
seems  to  be  at  work.  Whether  there  is  some  one  deep  and  underly- 
ing cause  for  all  of  the  symptoms  of  disorder,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It 
is  certain  that  a  good  deal  of  it  is  caused  by  the  line  of  cleavage  be- 
tween the  radical  and  the  conservative  philosophies. 

If  one  waives  for  a  moment  the  question  of  who  is  right  and  who 
is  wrong,  a  question  that  can  never  finally  be  settled  in  this  world 
of  divergent  temperaments  and  interests,  it  is  nevertheless  impor- 
tant to  seek  the  reason  for  the  generation  of  so  much  heat  and  mis- 
understanding between  members  of  the  same  college  community. 
One  of  the  outcomes  of  education  ought  to  be  that  people  come  at 
least  to  attempt  objectively  and  calmly  and  with  reasonable  re- 
straint to  evaluate  each  other's  attitudes  and  ideas.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  so  long  as  the  world  is  overwhelmingly  dominated 
by  the  emotions  rather  than  by  reason,  it  will  be  difficult  to  approxi- 
mate this  ideal.  At  the  same  time  one  can  try.  So  far  as  one  can 
judge  from  the  point  of  vantage  afforded  by  the  Dean's  office  the 
fundamental  difficulty  in  bringing  the  two  sides  together  is  a  lack 
of  mutual  confidence.  The  radical  feels — I  cannot  believe  that  he 
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always  thinks  it — that  those  whom  he  opposes  are  untrustworthy 
and  are  acting  from  motives  that  are  abhorrent  to  his  rights  and 
proper  freedom.  He  often  feels  that  even  when  the  conservative 
works  for  the  same  end  that  he  favors  it  is  done  by  improper  means, 
and  with  some  ulterior  motive.  And  naturally  when  the  sincerity 
of  a  person  is  doubted  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  him  unguardedly. 

On  the  other  side  the  situation  is  precisely  the  same.  The  con- 
servative has  no  confidence  that  the  radical  has  any  loyalty  to  any- 
thing but  his  own  way  which  he  proposes  to  gain  by  any  means  in 
his  power.  For  example,  in  the  recent  so-called  antiwar  agitation, 
it  seemed  grotesque  to  those  who  would  have  valued  the  opportu- 
nity to  express  themselves  against  armed  conflict  to  find  the  whole 
movement  colored  by  those  who  are  working  for  a  class  war,  and 
who  merely  oppose  a  war  that  is  not  of  their  own  making. 

If  there  is  any  place  in  the  world  where  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  hold  divergent  opinions,  to  express  them  clearly,  courteously, 
and  with  due  respect  for  those  who  honestly  hold  the  opposite 
view,  it  is  in  the  college  or  university  community.  Only  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  one's  opponents  diverts  what  ought  to 
be  a  life  of  reason  to  a  condition  of  emotional  unrestraint  which 
ought  to  be  foreign  to  a  thinking  and  gentlemanly  person. 

It  is  right  here  that  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  College 
press  enters.  The  question  is  not  concerned  with  the  validity  of  this 
or  that  economic  or  social  philosophy.  It  has  to  do  with  those  stand- 
ards of  behavior  that  form  the  basis  of  membership  in  the  College. 
Each  member  of  the  College  is  supposed  to  have  familiarized  him- 
self with  the  attitude  of  the  College  on  this  point,  namely,  that  his 
treatment  will  be  governed,  among  other  things,  by  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  endeavors  to  profit  by  his  College  opportunities, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  and  by  his  consideration  of  others.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  person  who  wishes  to  maintain  a  discour- 
teous and  unfair  attitude  toward  those  with  whom  he  differs  may 
well  have  demonstrated  that  he  is  uneducable,  just  as  clearly  as  the 
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Student  who  is  unable  to  pass  his  courses.  It  is  not  customary  to 
delegate  the  definition  of  standards  of  scholarship  to  the  students 
standing  in  the  lowest  5  per  cent  in  their  class.  No  more  can  the 
setting  up  of  standards  of  conduct  socially  desirable  for  the  College 
in  any  other  direction  be  delegated  to  those  who  are  markedly 
deficient  in  social  responsibility,  however  vocal  they  may  be. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  on  a  scale  with  even  the 
rough  accuracy  of  the  marking  system  on  examinations  the  point 
reached  in  the  possession  of  the  qualities  of  honesty,  courtesy,  and 
the  other  fruits  of  the  spirit,  there  are  nevertheless  heights  and 
depths  in  these  directions  as  well  as  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. Someone  must  use  his  judgment  in  deciding  who  is  hope- 
lessly deficient  in  these  imponderables.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
both  a  keen  mind  and  a  livable  disposition  do  not  always  reside  in 
the  same  physical  frame.  How  far  one  ought  to  allow  the  unlivable 
disposition  to  continue  to  disrupt  things  in  the  interest  of  further 
sharpening  his  wits  is  an  open  question  that  no  one  has  satisfac- 
torily answered.  There  is,  however,  no  question  that  the  College 
has  the  responsibility  and  the  duty  to  do  its  best  in  clarifying  and 
supporting  reasonable  standards  of  social  as  well  as  purely  intel- 
lectual behavior,  and  that  without  curbing  reasonable  independ- 
ence of  thought  or  action. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Herbert  E.  Hawkes, 
Dean 

June  ^o,  ig^^ 
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FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I935 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
report  of  the  School  of  Law  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 

1935- 
During  the  last  seven  years,  I  have  endeavored  through  a  series  of 

annual  reports  to  sketch  the  history  of  legal  education  in  America 
and  to  describe  its  present  status  in  relation  to  the  University,  to  the 
profession,  and  to  the  community  at  large.  I  also  pointed  out  and 
discussed  the  causes  of  current  trends  in  legal  thinking  and  their 
effects  upon  law  schools  and  the  education  of  lawyers.  More  specifi- 
cally, I  called  attention  to  the  many  and  important  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  Columbia  Law  School,  the  significance  of  those 
changes,  and  the  needs  of  the  School  which  must  soon  be  met  if 
Columbia  is  to  maintain  its  prestige  and  influence  in  the  law  school 
world. 

A  further  review  of  past  events  would  be  repetitious  and  is  un- 
necessary; a  prophecy  of  future  developments  would,  at  this  time, 
be  of  questionable  value  in  view  of  the  uncertainties  and  confusion 
with  which  the  world  is  plagued.  That  we  are  passing  through  a 
critical  period  in  the  nation's  history  is  evident;  that  law  schools 
and  legal  education  will  be  influenced  by  the  outcome  is  equally 
clear;  but  until  fundamental  issues  concerning  the  social  order, 
the  relations  between  the  Federal  and  state  governments,  and  the 
relations  between  government  and  the  individual,  are  more  defi- 
nitely settled,  the  future  of  legal  education  must  necessarily  remain 
in  doubt. 

One  can  be  assured,  however,  of  the  need  of  educated  and  com- 
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petent  lawyers  regardless  of  the  course  of  events.  Every  effort  should 
therefore  be  made  to  consolidate  present  accomplishments,  to  profit 
by  past  experience,  to  improve  our  facilities  and  teaching  tech- 
niques, w^ith  a  view  to  equipping  the  minds  of  our  students  to 
understand  and  to  deal  intelligently  and  effectively  with  the  diffi- 
cult and  complex  problems  which  they  will  face.  Moreover,  because 
of  the  influence  of  the  judiciary  and  of  the  bar  in  the  determination 
of  questions  of  social  policy,  it  is  obvious  that  the  character  of  legal 
education  during  the  next  decade  will  be  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  future  of  constitutional  government  in  this  coun- 
try. It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  emphasized  in  previous  reports  the 
interdependence  of  law  and  of  government,  and  the  importance  of 
relating  more  closely  the  study  of  law  and  its  application,  to  the 
study  of  those  social,  economic,  and  political  ends  but  for  which 
there  would  be  no  rational  basis  for  the  existence  of  law. 

During  the  year  under  review  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Cur- 
riculum submitted  an  interesting  report  proposing  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  curriculum  and  in  teaching  method.  This  report 
was  discussed  at  length  by  the  Faculty  and  a  number  of  questions 
were  referred  back  to  the  Committee  for  further  study.  However, 
it  was  definitely  decided  that  beginning  with  the  academic  year 
1935-36  all  students  in  the  School  should  be  required  to  register 
for  and  satisfactorily  complete  during  their  second  and  third  years 
a  minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours  of  work  in  the  field  of  public 
law.  This  action  is  a  first  step  toward  a  development  in  legal  educa- 
tion that  has  been  long  needed.  But  the  attainment  of  the  desired 
objectives  requires  that  public  law  be  more  closely  integrated  with 
private  law.  The  mere  multiplication  of  courses  on  public  law,  in 
contradistinction  to  courses  on  private  law,  is  not  enough.  The  pub- 
lic aspects  of  what  has  heretofore  been  thought  of  as  private  law 
must  be  developed  in  connection  with  the  so-called  private  law 
courses. 

The  government,  political  parties,  and  the  people  generally,  are 
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measuring  the  fundamental  law  in  an  intensive  effort  to  bring 
economic  legislation  in  business,  labor,  and  agriculture,  within  the 
framework  of  our  Constitution.  The  limitations  upon  the  power 
of  the  state  or  Federal  governments  in  passing  legislation  are  pri- 
marily considered  in  our  courses  on  constitutional  law  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  our  courses  on  legislation.  But  the  legislation 
is  of  many  diverse  kinds.  When  sorted  for  purposes  of  study,  it  is 
found  to  deal  with  many  of  the  topics  into  which  our  curriculum 
has  been  divided.  Thus,  many  courses  thought  of  until  recently  as 
involving  only  private  law  have  taken  on  some  of  the  aspects  of 
public  law.  Considerations  of  public  interest  or  of  the  national 
economy  are  present  more  and  more  in  the  adjudication  of  disputes 
which  had  called  only  for  the  application  of  the  formulae  concern- 
ing private  wrongs  or  obligations.  This  means  that  in  such  courses 
the  student  must  be  led  to  see  that  more  is  involved  than  the  mere 
evolution  and  application  of  common  law  rules.  The  new  legisla- 
tion and  the  new  temper  of  the  courts  are  changing  the  patterns 
of  behavior  to  which  the  law  would  have  men  conform.  In  gen- 
eral then,  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  outlook  on  the  law 
and  its  workings  is  demanded  of  law  schools. 

In  addition  to  amalgamating  public  and  private  law,  another 
effective  method  of  widening  and  deepening  the  student's  vision 
is  to  compare  Anglo-American  legal  experience  with  that  of  other 
countries.  There  are  many  courses  in  the  Law  School  which  would 
benefit  greatly  if  the  teachers  could  and  would  compare  the  rele- 
vant solutions  reached  by  one  or  more  of  other  important  legal 
systems  with  the  solutions  arrived  at  in  our  own  system.  The  limita- 
tions of  time  and  language  equipment  prevent  the  exploitation 
of  such  comparisons  in  any  complete  sense,  even  if  such  com- 
plete development  were  necessary  or  even  desirable.  But  it  should 
be  our  general  aim  in  appropriate  courses  to  incorporate  sufficient 
foreign  material  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  law  students  toward 
a  smug  provincialism,  toward  the  acceptance  of  the  accidents  and 
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perversities  of  a  single  imperfect  system  as  a  universal  norm.  The 
best  w2Ly  to  appraise  the  limitations  and  the  niceties  of  one's  own 
language,  and  so  to  learn  some  of  the  secrets  of  its  use,  is  to  look  at 
it  from  the  observation  post  of  another  language.  Acquaintance 
with  a  second  tongue  makes  one  self-conscious  and  critical  about 
one's  own.  It  is  not  different  in  the  study  of  the  law.  We  gain  a 
healthy  skepticism  in  regard  to  the  completeness  and  permanence 
of  our  own  solutions.  We  gain  a  perspective  and  a  sense  of  propor- 
tion, learning  that  our  system,  like  any  other  system,  is  not  a  true 
norm,  but  that  all  systems  are  only  partially  successful  attempts. 
Thus  we  become  humble  and  learn  to  look  for  light  elsewhere;  this 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Oftentimes  too,  we  gain  substantial 
practical  knowledge  which  is  immediately  transferable  and  appli- 
cable to  our  domestic  legal  problems. 

There  are  two  courses  in  the  School  devoted  specifically  to  com- 
parative law.  Their  content  is  the  legal  control  of  some  of  the 
aspects  of  contemporary  business  behavior.  The  first  course  deals 
with  the  principles  of  monopoly  law  in  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  the  United  States.  It  discusses  the  high  degree  of  tolerance 
existing  in  Germany  and  England  toward  combinations  which 
mobilize  for  either  aggressive  or  defensive  action  against  the  forces 
of  competition.  It  contrasts  this  tolerance  with  the  positive  reactions 
of  our  own  system  and  the  somewhat  less  certain  reactions  of  the 
French  against  the  efforts  of  business  men  to  combine  for  com- 
petitive advantage.  The  second  course  deals  with  those  problems  of 
business  behavior  where  our  system  discriminates  between  methods 
of  fair  and  unfair  competition  which  do  not  involve  the  question 
of  monopoly.  This  course  contrasts  the  fundamentally  ethical  ap- 
proach of  the  German  law  in  this  field  and  the  middle-of-the-road 
position  in  France  with  the  more  callous  social  conscience  of  Anglo- 
American  law  where  justification  is  so  readily  found  for  the  com- 
petitive attack  in  the  struggle  for  survival. 

The  most  important  effect  of  such  courses  on  the  student's  mind 
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is  to  deprovincialize  him.  He  is  in  a  field  of  present-day  economic 
problems  which  he  sees  pressing  for  solution  in  his  own  country. 
The  foreign  problem  appears  familiar  to  him  and  he  is  readily 
interested  in  examining  solutions  adopted  in  countries  with  econo- 
mies similar  to  his  own.  While  these  courses  have  proved  successful 
in  attracting  a  small  but  interested  and  growing  group  of  students, 
the  point  I  wish  to  make  here  is  that  in  a  modern  university  law 
school  which  regards  the  study  of  law  as  more  than  the  acquisition 
of  a  trade,  we  must  not  acquire  the  habit  of  thinking  that  the  offer- 
ing of  two  courses  in  comparative  law  fulfills  the  obligations  of  the 
School  toward  foreign  law.  Our  feeling  should  be  quite  to  the  con- 
trary. The  department  of  comparative  law  should  be  regarded  as 
the  nucleus  of  an  interest  in  these  foreign  solutions.  I  hope  for  the 
strengthening  and  development  of  this  department  in  personnel 
and  in  resources  until  it  may  fulfill  its  complete  function  as  a 
storehouse  from  which  the  entire  Faculty  may  draw  for  apposite 
and  revealing  material  to  be  used  in  all  courses  where  the  foreign 
law  can  aid  understanding  or  stimulate  imagination.  The  place  of 
public  and  comparative  law  in  the  curriculum  is  being  studied  by 
the  Committee  on  Curriculum  and  it  is  expected  that  definite 
and  important  recommendations  will  be  made  during  the  current 
academic  year. 

In  my  report  for  1934  I  discussed  at  length  the  effects  of  mass 
production  in  legal  education  and  by  way  of  comparison  I  called 
attention  to  the  methods  employed  in  medical  education.  The  wide- 
spread interest  evinced  by  members  of  the  bar  in  this  part  of  my 
report  convinces  me  that  the  problem  is  one  of  major  importance 
and  deserves  serious  consideration.  In  order  to  provoke  discussion, 
I  suggested  certain  changes  in  our  teaching  methods.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  changes  suggested  offer  the  best  solution  of 
the  problem,  but  I  am  confident  that  rather  drastic  changes  in 
teaching  methods  are  indispensable  to  any  substantial  improve- 
ment in  legal  education.  Unfortunately,  legal  education  has  for 
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many  years  been  conducted  upon  a  relatively  low  cost  basis.  One 
has  only  to  compare  the  budgets  of  law  schools  with  those  of  medi- 
cal and  other  professional  schools  to  realize  that  this  is  so.  This  fact, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  explains  many  of  the  present  defi- 
ciencies in  legal  education  and  is  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
improvement.  Considering  the  limited  funds  at  their  disposal,  the 
law  schools  have  done  remarkably  well.  If  public  dissatisfaction 
with  the  training  and  quality  of  their  graduates  is  to  be  removed, 
funds  must  be  found  to  enable  the  law  schools  to  do  a  better  job. 
The  matter  of  providing  proper  working  facilities  and  an  adequate 
instructional  staff  presents  the  most  pressing  problem  with  which 
our  school  is  confronted.  These  matters  are  receiving  careful  study 
by  the  Faculty  and  within  the  near  future  I  hope  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent for  your  consideration  a  comprehensive  plan  of  the  kind  of 
law  school  to  which  this  University  should  aspire. 

In  my  report  for  1933  I  called  attention  to  the  twenty-eight  sets 
of  materials  collected  and  arranged  by  members  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law  for  use  in  connection  with  the  revised  curriculum.  Eighteen 
sets  of  these  materials  have  been  published  in  final  form  and  six 
others  will  appear  in  book  form  in  the  near  future.  Many  of  these 
books  are  today  being  used  in  twenty  or  more  law  schools;  most 
of  them  have  been  adopted  by  a  substantial  number  of  schools. 
During  the  year  under  review  several  additions  were  made  to  this 
impressive  list  of  teaching  materials. 

The  publication  in  1935  of  Professor  Patterson's  Cases  on  Con- 
tracts 11,  Volumes  I  and  II,  marks  the  fruition  of  one  phase  of  the 
curriculum  revision  of  1928.  At  that  time  the  Faculty  decided  to 
consolidate  the  portion  of  the  course  on  contracts  dealing  with  the 
performance  of  a  contract,  with  certain  related  topics  in  quasi- 
contracts,  and  with  those  portions  of  equity  and  quasi-contracts 
which  have  to  do  with  the  rescission  and  reformation  of  transac- 
tions on  the  grounds  of  fraud,  duress,  and  mistake.  These  two  vol- 
umes effect  such  a  consolidation  and  thus  afford  the  student  a 
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compact  and  unified  presentation  of  the  law  relating  to  contracts 
and  other  legal  transactions.  In  addition  to  an  extensive  treatment 
of  fraud,  duress,  undue  influence,  economic  compulsion,  mistake, 
both  of  fact  and  of  law,  and  illegality,  the  second  volume  introduces 
the  student  to  the  civil  law  of  insanity  and  to  the  parol  evidence 
rule,  topics  heretofore  neglected  in  the  law  school  curriculum.  Pro- 
fessor Llewellyn's  volume  on  Contracts  I,  dealing  with  offer, 
acceptance,  consideration,  formal  contracts,  beneficiaries,  assign- 
ments, and  discharge,  to  be  published  in  1936,  will  complete  this 
series. 

In  January,  1935,  Professors  Magill  and  Hamilton  brought  out 
the  concluding  volume  of  their  Cases  on  Business  Organization, 
of  which  Volume  I  appeared  in  1933.  These  books  furnish  a  set  of 
teaching  materials  for  a  unified  course  on  agency,  partnerships, 
corporations,  joint  stock  associations,  and  business  trusts — in  short, 
a  course  dealing  broadly  with  the  creation,  functioning,  and  dis- 
solution of  all  the  various  types  of  business  units  commonly  in  use 
today.  From  their  scope,  however,  are  excluded  the  highly  special- 
ized aspects  of  corporate  finance  and  questions  of  insolvent  disso- 
lution, which  are  commonly  dealt  with  in  courses  on  corporation 
finance,  bankruptcy,  and  creditors'  rights. 

The  aim  of  the  editors,  as  stated  in  their  Preface,  was  a  dual  one : 
"(i)  to  present  a  connected  series  of  materials,  so  organized  as  to 
bring  realistically  before  the  student  the  relative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  various  forms  of  business  association;  and  (2) 
to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  repetition  necessarily  involved  in 
the  disjointed  treatment  of  the  several  branches  of  the  one  entire 
subject-matter."  In  pursuance  of  their  second  aim.  Volume  I  was 
wholly  devoted  to  clearing  the  ground  of  certain  fundamental 
problems  of  agency  which  business  ventures  of  every  kind  must 
face  alike  and  solve  by  the  same  principles.  Volume  II  carries  the 
student  on  into  the  comparative  study  of  the  various  types  of  busi- 
ness units  in  those  aspects  where  there  is  real  divergence  in  the 
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governing  law.  Naturally,  in  view  of  its  dominant  place  in  the 
economic  sphere  as  well  as  its  relative  complexity,  the  corporation 
takes  up  the  greater  part  of  this  volume — approximately  two-thirds 
of  it.  But  the  arrangement  of  material  is  such  as  to  compel  constant 
comparisons  between  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  corporation  and 
the  other  forms  of  organization  in  accomplishing  those  fundamen- 
tal aims  common  to  all  groups  of  business  associates.  This  is 
achieved  by  dividing  the  subject  matter  into  topics  and  subtopics 
and  under  each  subtopic  considering  in  sequence  the  corporation, 
the  partnership,  and  the  other  cases  bearing  upon  that  subject — ^for 
example,  how  the  powers  of  management  in  a  going  concern  are 
split  up  between  the  various  groups  or  individuals  participating  in 
the  enterprise,  what  checks  corporate  stockholders  have  upon  direc- 
tors, or  certificate-holders  in  a  business  trust  upon  the  trustees,  or  a 
limited  partner  upon  the  general  partners.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this 
way  the  student  will  obtain  a  better  grasp  of  the  differences  and 
likenesses  between  the  different  organizations  and  a  clearer  idea  of 
their  relative  serviceability  in  varying  circumstances,  and  do  so 
in  much  less  time  than  he  could  through  separate  courses  in  agency, 
partnership,  and  corporations. 

During  last  year  Professors  Michael  and  Wechsler  were  engaged 
in  collecting  and  editing  a  set  of  materials  in  the  field  of  the  crim- 
inal law  designed  not  only  to  reveal  to  students  the  major  problems 
presented  to  courts  and  administrators  functioning  as  a  part  of  the 
prevailing  legal  structure,  but  also  to  analyze  the  problems  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature,  empowered  to  alter  the  structure.  The 
survey  is  one  of  considerable  breadth  including  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic  material,  the  major  emphasis  throughout  being  upon  dis- 
covering the  problems,  analyzing  their  nature,  determining  their 
relative  importance,  the  kind  of  knowledge  necessary  for  their 
solution,  and  the  degree  to  which  that  knowledge  is  available  or 
can  be  acquired.  The  ultimate  objective  is  to  impart  to  students  a 
critical  understanding  of  the  existing  criminal  law  and  of  the 
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efforts  to  alter  it  which  are  attracting  so  much  contemporary  atten- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  these  materials  will  be  ready  for  publication 
during  1936. 

During  the  past  year  a  source  book  for  one  of  the  courses  in 
comparative  law  was  published  by  Professors  Jervey  and  Deak. 
The  book,  called  Monopoly  vs.  Competition,  assembles  the  French, 
German,  English,  and  American  cases  on  the  law  of  monopoly, 
places  them  in  sequence  under  certain  adopted  classifications,  and 
gives  the  student  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  evolution  and  pres- 
ent status  of  this  field  of  the  law  by  a  case  method  applied  to  foreign 
law  just  as  we  have  long  applied  that  method  to  our  own  law.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  case  method  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  French 
or  German  student  studies  his  own  law  at  home,  but  the  authors 
believe  that  this  is  the  most  practical  method  for  comparison  of  the 
different  legal  systems  in  a  definite  given  area  of  the  law.  A  number 
of  visiting  foreign  scholars  have  attended  the  class  from  time  to 
time  and  have  endorsed  the  plan.  It  subjects  the  foreign  law  to  the 
same  sort  of  vigorous  analysis,  case  by  case,  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  in  our  own  law  study  and  affords  a  common  technique  against 
which  to  project  the  similarities  and  differences  of  the  several  sys- 
tems. The  foreign  cases  upon  comparison  and  analysis  tell  the  same 
legal  story  that  we  would  learn  from  code  analysis  or  textbook 
writers,  if  we  used  the  foreign  teaching  method,  and,  it  is  believed, 
tell  it  more  directly  and  much  more  fruitfully  for  the  purposes  of 
comparison  with  our  case  law.  The  novelty  of  the  technique  and 
of  the  organization  of  the  material  has  aroused  considerable  in- 
terest among  scholars  and  some  of  our  judges. 

Since  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  Smith,  Dowling,  and  Hale's 
Cases  on  Public  Utilities  (1926),  the  law  on  the  subject  has  under- 
gone considerable  development.  New  decisions  of  great  importance 
have  been  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  bodies,  and, 
in  addition,  certain  topics  have  assumed  greater  significance  than 
they  previously  had,  and  others  less.  In  addition,  teaching  experi- 
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ence  with  the  first  edition  has  pointed  to  the  desirability  of  re- 
arrangement of  the  order  of  presentations,  and  the  coordination  of 
certain  related  matters  which  throw  light  on  one  another,  but 
which,  in  the  first  edition,  were  treated  in  different  parts  of  the 
book.  To  meet  these  needs.  Professors  Dowling  and  Hale  have  pre- 
pared what  amounts  to  a  new  book  on  the  phases  other  than  liabil- 
ity, and  I  have  brought  the  latter  topic  up  to  date  with  a  revised 
chapter.  While  the  revision  has  profited  by  the  teaching  experience 
at  Columbia,  the  new  book  includes  topics  beyond  the  scope  of 
what  has  been  included  in  the  course  given  in  this  School.  It  thus 
provides  material  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  courses  on  public 
utilities  with  varying  contents.  The  new  book  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
publisher  and  will  appear  in  the  spring  of  1936. 

Professor  John  Hanna  published  in  1935  a  second  edition  of  his 
Cases  and  Materials  on  Creditors'  Rights.  The  new  edition  was 
required  because  of  significant  changes  in  the  law  and  practice  of 
receivership  and  bankruptcy  since  the  first  edition  appeared  in 
1930.  To  meet  the  demand  from  law  schools  having  time  only  for 
a  bankruptcy  course.  Professor  Hanna  also  published  a  case  book 
on  bankruptcy.  The  second  book  is  largely  taken  from  his  book  on 
creditors'  rights.  The  first  edition  of  creditors'  rights  has  been  used 
by  thirty-six  schools  and  the  second  edition  has  already  been 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  institutions  using  the  original  volume. 

A  number  of  the  Faculty  were  engaged  last  year  in  bringing 
to  completion  various  research  projects  discussed  in  previous 
reports. 

The  Foundation  for  Research  in  Legal  History  has  brought  to 
conclusion  three  projects.  Professor  Goebel's  study  on  felony  is  in 
the  course  of  publication.  Mr.  Armand  Dubois,  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  Law  School,  has  completed  his  investigation  of  the 
eighteenth-century  English  business  companies,  and  his  book  will 
appear  in  the  fall  of  1936.  Mr.  Dubois  spent  two  years  in  England 
examining  the  manuscript  records  of  the  companies  which  sur- 
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vived  the  Bubble  crash  of  1720  and  those  subsequently  organized, 
and  his  study  will  in  consequence  make  available  a  considerable 
new  body  of  data  on  the  growth  of  business  associations  prior  to  the 
great  expansion  of  corporate  doctrine  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Connected  with  this  work  is  the  study,  also  completed  and  shortly 
to  be  published,  of  Professor  Shaw  Livermore  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo  on  the  early  American  land  companies.  In  the  coming  year 
it  is  planned  to  pursue  further  the  history  of  the  early  types  of  busi- 
ness enterprise  and  the  use  of  the  corporate  form  of  organization. 

During  last  year  Professors  Powell  and  Schiller  were  engaged 
as  research  consultants  by  the  Law  Revision  Commission  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Professor  Powell  prepared  five  reports  for  the 
Commission  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the  New  York  law 
of  real  property  and,  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Horace  E. 
Whiteside  of  Cornell  University  Law  School,  prepared  an  exhaust- 
ive report  upon  the  history  and  present  status  of  the  law  of  New 
York  concerning  perpetuities  and  related  matters.  Professor  Schil- 
ler prepared  a  report  on  the  counterpart  of  consideration  in  foreign 
legal  systems,  including  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  causa 
in  Roman  and  medieval  continental  law  and  the  portrayal  of  the 
situation  in  modern  continental  legal  systems,  particularly  the 
French  and  German,  by  a  study  of  the  case  material.  These  reports 
appear  in  the  published  recommendations  and  studies  of  the  Law 
Revision  Commission.  Professor  Powell  also  continued  his  work 
as  reporter  on  the  law  of  property  for  the  American  Law  Institute. 

The  study  of  the  concept  of  income,  begun  by  Professor  Magill 
in  1933,  has  been  finished  and  the  results  will  be  published  during 
1936. 

The  survey  of  the  Blue  Sky  laws  and  the  regulation  of  the  sale 
of  securities,  begun  by  Professor  Berle  in  1933,  has  been  completed. 
The  results  will  be  published  during  1936. 

The  annotation  for  the  State  of  New  York  of  the  American  Law 
Institute's  Restatement  of  Conflict  of  Laws,  prepared  by  Professor 
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Cheatham,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  George  Welwood  Murray 
and  Judge  Edward  R.  Finch,  has  been  finished  and  pubhshed. 

Professor  Schiller's  research  in  the  field  of  Roman  law  was  con- 
tinued and  the  first  part  of  his  Texts  and  Commentary  for  the 
Study  of  Roman  Law  was  published  in  mimeographed  form,  the 
whole  to  appear  during  the  current  academic  year. 

Professor  Michael,  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Adler  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  continued  work  upon  their  analysis  of  the 
rules  of  evidence  in  terms  of  formal  logic.  During  the  year,  they 
published  in  the  Columbia  Law  Review  an  illuminating  article  en- 
titled "The  Trial  of  an  Issue  of  Fact"  which  revealed  in  striking 
fashion  the  utility  of  the  analysis  which  they  are  making  of  the 
nature  of  judicial  proof. 

In  the  field  of  international  law,  the  work  of  the  Law  School  is 
shared  with  the  Department  of  Public  Law  in  the  Faculty  of  Polit- 
ical Science.  Professors  Chamberlain,  Hyde,  Jessup,  and  Deak  have 
been  members  of  a  committee  of  the  Faculties  supervising  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  neutrality  under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
Council  for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences.  The  study  has  resulted 
in  a  series  of  four  volumes  entitled  Neutrality,  Its  History,  Eco- 
nomics and  Law.  Volume  I  of  the  series — The  Origins — by  Profes- 
sors Jessup  and  Deak  has  already  appeared.  Volume  IV — Today 
and  Tomorrow — by  Professor  Jessup  will  be  published  with  Vol- 
umes II  and  III  in  1936.  Further  work  on  the  same  subject  under 
the  three-year  program  of  the  Harvard  Research  in  International 
Law  is  being  carried  on  with  Professor  Jessup  as  reporter,  currently 
assisted  by  Professor  Deak.  Professor  Hyde  continued,  as  a  member 
of  another  committee  of  the  Faculty,  also  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  Council,  to  supervise  the  researches  of  foreign  schol- 
ars in  foreign  government  archives  on  the  law  of  treaties.  Professor 
Chamberlain  continued  as  editor  of  a  series  of  studies,  financed  by 
a  grant  from  the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  of  European 
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communications.  Ttie  first  volume  in  a  series,  which  will  appear 
in  April,  1936,  is  by  Laurence  C.  Tombs  of  the  Communications 
and  Transit  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations  Secretariat  and  will 
be  entitled  The  International  Organization  of  European  Air  Trans- 
port. On  behalf  of  the  American  groups  participating  in  the  Sev- 
enth International  Studies  Conference  held  in  London  in  June, 
1935,  Professor  Jessup  prepared  the  American  report,  published 
under  the  title.  International  Security,  and  attended  the  Conference 
as  one  of  the  American  delegates. 

In  addition  to  their  University  work,  a  number  of  the  Faculty,  as 
in  years  past,  were  engaged  in  various  forms  of  public  service.  Pro- 
fessor Berle  continued  his  work  as  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  New 
York;  Professor  Dowling  continued  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
for  several  governmental  agencies  both  national  and  state,  and 
served  as  consultant  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  the  liti- 
gation involving  the  constitutional  basis  of  the  Authority's  power 
operations;  Professor  Chamberlain  was  appointed  General  Counsel 
of  the  New  York  City  Charter  Revision  Commission  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  public  activities,  served  on  an  informal  committee  to 
advise  the  Governor  and  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  New  York 
on  unemployment  insurance  legislation;  Professor  Parkinson  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Charter  Revision  Commission  and 
continued  as  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State 
of  New  York;  Professor  Gellhorn,  in  addition  to  drafting  impor- 
tant legislation,  was  a  member  of  the  legal  staff  of  the  Charter 
Revision  Commission  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  state  mini- 
mum wage  board  for  hotels  and  restaurants;  Professor  Llewellyn 
continued  to  serve  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws  and  I  continued  my  work  as  a  member  of  the  Law  Re- 
vision Commission  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  which  I  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor  in  1934. 
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The  registration  during  1934-35  was  as  follows: 

Graduate  Students 14 

Third  year — Class  of  1935 181 

Second  year — Class  of  1936 179 

First  year — Class  of  1937 254 

Nonmatriculated  students 7 

Total      635 

Summer  Session      loi 

736 
Less  duplications 48 

Net  Total     688 

During  the  year  the  degree  of  LL.B.  was  awarded  to  165  candi- 
dates, the  degree  of  LL.M.  was  awarded  to  five  candidates,  and 
the  degree  of  Jur.Sc.D.  was  awarded  to  one  candidate. 

Scholarship  aid  amounting  to  $44,172.13  was  granted  to  160  stu- 
dents with  awards  ranging  from  |8o  to  $770.  Included  in  this  group 
were  residents  of  twenty-two  states.  In  addition  $13,000  was 
awarded  to  graduate  students  and  research  fellows.  These  awards 
include  five  University  Fellowships  with  stipends  of  $1,500  each, 
and  two  special  fellowships  with  stipends  of  $3,000  and  $2,500, 
respectively. 

There  was  published  as  an  Appendix  to  my  report  for  193 1,  a 
report  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  the  Selection  of  Students.  This 
report  covered  our  experience  after  three  years'  trial  of  the  selective 
process.  Since  the  publication  of  that  report  we  have  had  five  addi- 
tional years  of  experience  and  I  believe  are  in  a  position  to  improve 
substantially  our  methods  of  selection.  The  Selection  Committee  is 
at  present  making  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  problem,  and  will 
submit  to  the  Faculty  its  findings  and  recommendations  during  the 
current  year. 

The  graduate  work  in  law  has  been  carried  on  in  accordance  with 
our  settled  policy  of  admitting  for  advanced  degrees  only  a  limited 
number  of  exceptionally  qualified  graduates  of  this  school  or  of 
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Other  approved  schools.  In  1934-35  the  graduate  students  came  to 
us  from  nine  American  law  schools,  two  Canadian  law  schools, 
Oxford  University,  the  University  of  Albertus,  Germany,  and  the 
University  of  Madrid.  Two  members  of  law  school  faculties  pur- 
sued graduate  work  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  the  Science  of  Law, 
as  holders  of  the  Special  Fellowships  awarded  to  law  teachers: 
Professor  James  Alexander  Corry,  of  the  University  of  Saskatche- 
wan (LL.B.,  Saskatchewan;  B.C.L.,  Oxford)  and  Professor  Fran- 
cis Carlisle  Roberts  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  ( A.B.,  Wof- 
ford;  LL.B.,  South  Carolina).  The  holders  of  University  Fellow- 
ships were:  Joseph  Victor  Heffernan,  from  Indiana  University; 
Elisha  Riggs  McConnell,  from  the  University  of  Virginia;  George 
John  Miller,  from  Oxford  University  and  the  University  of  Mad- 
rid; Paul  Hampton  Sanders,  from  Duke  University;  and  J.  Karr 
Taylor,  from  the  University  of  Nebraska.  Professor  Jerome  Hall, 
who  pursued  graduate  work  here  in  1932-1934  as  the  holder  of  a 
Special  Fellowship  and  published  his  dissertation  with  the  title. 
Theft,  Law  and  Social  Science,  was  awarded  the  degree  of  Jur.Sc.D. 
in  February,  1935,  and  subsequently  accepted  a  position  as  Profes- 
sor of  Law  at  Louisiana  State  University.  Our  requirements  for  the 
Doctor's  degree  are  resulting  in  the  production  of  original  and 
scholarly  studies  of  many  different  legal  problems.  We  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  adequate  funds  may  be  available  to  assist 
in  financing  the  publication  of  books  or  monographs  which, 
although  valuable  in  the  world  of  scholarship,  are  not  attractive  to  a 
commercial  publisher. 

During  the  year,  5,166  volumes  were  added  to  the  law  library, 
bringing  the  total  collection  to  191,632.  In  my  report  for  1934  I 
called  attention  to  the  unfortunate  effects  upon  the  law  library  of 
the  reduction  in  1933  of  appropriations  from  $52,137.50  to  $46,- 
137.50.  This  reduction  has  operated  to  reduce  the  normal  annual 
additions  to  the  library  of  about  8,500  volumes  to  5,986  volumes  in 
1934  and  5,166  volumes  in  1935.  As  a  result,  our  library,  which  for 
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years  has  ranked  second  in  size  among  the  law  school  libraries  of 
the  country,  has  this  year  fallen  to  third  place  by  the  small  margin 
of  6,8x8  volumes.  The  damage  already  done  by  the  reduced  appro- 
priations is  not  beyond  repair,  but  unless  the  appropriations  for 
books  and  binding  are  increased  by  a  substantial  amount  next  year, 
the  injury  may  well  prove  to  be  irreparable.  After  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  Libraries,  I  am  hopeful  that  an  increased  appropri- 
ation will  be  included  in  the  budget  for  the  academic  year  1936-37 
and  a  further  increase  during  the  following  year. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  improved  lighting  system  for  the  law 
library,  urged  in  my  report  for  1934,  has  been  installed  and  has 
proved  most  satisfactory.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Dean  Barker  of 
the  School  of  Engineering  for  his  valuable  assistance  in  bringing 
about  this  very  real  improvement  in  our  working  equipment.  I  have 
since  invited  Dean  Barker  to  aid  in  planning  an  improvement  of 
the  acoustics  and  ventilation  of  the  classrooms,  a  pressing  need 
which  should  be  met  without  further  delay. 

Among  the  many  needs  of  the  School  of  Law,  one  which  can  be 
met  at  a  moderate  cost  is  that  of  adequate  stenographic  assistance 
for  members  of  the  Faculty.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  our  Faculty  have  been  able  to  procure  stenographic  service 
through  research  funds,  and  some  provided  the  service  at  their  own 
expense,  the  productivity  of  the  Faculty  during  recent  years  would 
have  been  impossible.  At  the  same  time,  those  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty who  have  not  had  funds  at  their  command  have  been  retarded 
in  their  work  for  lack  of  adequate  stenographic  help.  At  my  re- 
quest, the  Assistant  to  the  Dean  is  making  a  careful  study  of  this 
problem  and  upon  receipt  of  his  report,  I  shall  present  for  your 
consideration  definite  recommendations. 

The  Board  of  Visitors,  appointed  by  the  Trustees  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1934-35,  held  a  luncheon  meeting  in  the  Faculty  House 
on  December  8,  1934.  At  this  meeting  an  interesting  report  by  the 
Committee  on  Research  composed  of  George  Welwood  Murray, 
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Chairman,  Victor  Eking,  Edward  S.  Greenbaum,  Russell  C.  Lef- 
fingwell,  and  Justice  Bernard  L.  Shientag,  was  read  and  discussed. 
Professor  Garrard  Glenn  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  also  presented  a  report  on  the  Columbia  case  books  and 
other  teaching  materials.  Both  of  these  reports  were  of  great  interest 
to  the  Faculty  and  prove  the  value  to  the  School  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors.  In  this  connection,  I  call  attention  to  the  excellent  and 
thought-provoking  discussion  of  the  School  and  legal  education 
contained  in  Judge  Shientag's  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  School  of  Law  on  May  i,  1935. 
This  address  was  later  printed  and  circulated  by  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. In  accordance  with  the  established  policy  of  changing  part 
of  the  personnel  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  each  year,  the  Board 
appointed  for  the  academic  year  1935-36  consists  of  eleven  mem- 
bers of  the  former  Board,  and  ten  new  members.  The  new  members 
of  the  Board  are:  Dean  Paul  S.  Andrews,  '12  Law,  Syracuse,  New 
York;  Dean  Charles  K.  Burdick,  '08  Law,  Ithaca,  New  York; 
Frank  P.  Barker,  '15  Law,  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Robert  B. 
Hincks,  '06  Law,  Dallas,  Texas;  John  G.  Jackson,  '03  Law,  New 
York  City;  George  Z.  Medalie,  '07  Law,  New  York  City;  Professor 
D.  E.  McGovney,  '07  Law,  Berkeley,  California;  Clyde  E.  Shorey, 
'07  Law,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Solomon  M.  Stroock,  '94  Law,  New 
York  City;  Thomas  D.  Thacher,  New  York  City.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  are:  Mason  Bigelow,  '12  Law,  New  York  City; 
Judge  William  Bondy,  '93  Law,  New  York  City;  Charles  C.  Bur- 
lingham,  '81  Law,  New  York  City;  Judge  Mortimer  W.  Byers,  '98 
Law,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  '06  Law,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  Professor  Garrard  Glenn,  '03  Law,  Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia;  Russell  C.  LefBngwell,  '02  Law,  New  York  City; 
George  Welwood  Murray,  '76  Law,  New  York  City;  Justice  Ber- 
nard L.  Shientag,  '08  Law,  New  York  City;  Philip  J.  Wickser, 
Buffalo,  New  York;  Judge  John  M.  Woolsey,  '01  Law,  New  York 
City. 
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During  the  academic  year  1934-35,  Professors  Powell,  Jacobs, 
and  Berle  were  on  sabbatical  leave  during  the  Winter  Session,  and 
Professors  Goebel  and  Hanna  were  on  sabbatical  leave  during  the 
Spring  Session.  During  their  leave,  Professors  Powell  and  Goebel 
were  engaged  in  travel  and  studies  abroad;  Professor  Jacobs  was 
engaged  in  work  upon  a  treatise  on  family  law;  Professor  Berle, 
in  addition  to  his  work  for  the  City  of  New  York,  was  conducting 
the  survey  of  the  Blue  Sky  laws  referred  to  above;  and  Professor 
Hanna  was  Visiting  Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

As  I  review  the  activities  of  the  School  during  1935  I  am  encour- 
aged by  its  accomplishments  and  the  fine  spirit  which  dominates 
both  students  and  Faculty.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  no  little  con- 
cern for  its  future  because  of  the  danger  threatened  by  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  funds  necessary  to  meet  pressing  needs  and  to  permit 
a  normal  and  sound  development. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Young  B.  Smith, 
Dean 
December  2,  ig^^ 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I935 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  the  following  report  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  School  of  Medicine  for  the  academic  year  ending 
June  30, 1935. 

The  death  of  Bailey  K.  Ashford,  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine, 
was  a  great  loss  to  the  world  at  large.  One  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  efforts  to  conquer  the  ravages  of  disease  in  the  tropics, 
he  had  made  contributions  of  the  greatest  value  to  human  welfare. 
One  of  the  ambitions  of  his  life  was  realized  in  the  creation  and 
development  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  To  his  prophetic 
vision  the  School  owes  its  origin. 

Another  great  loss  was  that  of  Professor  Cornelius  G.  Coakley. 
Professor  Coakley  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  his  special  field  of 
surgery.  For  twenty  years  he  had  been  Executive  Officer  of  the 
Department  of  Otolaryngology  and  was  particularly  interested  in 
developing  opportunities  for  graduate  training  in  his  specialty. 
His  vigorous  and  genial  personality  has  left  an  indelible  influence 
in  the  School. 

■I  regret  also  to  report  the  deaths  of  Professor  Francis  Huber, 
chief  of  the  pediatric  division  of  Vanderbilt  Clinic  and  a  member 
of  our  teaching  staff  for  many  years,  and  of  Dr.  William  Ropes 
May,  Associate  in  Diseases  of  Children.  Dr.  May's  work  in  the 
Department  had  been  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of 
communicable  diseases  at  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital,  where  he 
was  chairman  of  the  medical  board.  A  modest  physician  and  loyal 
supporter  of  the  University,  he  had  devoted  many  years  of  faithful 
and  untiring  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  post. 
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New  appointments  of  professorial  grade  included  those  of  Philip 
Duncan  Wilson,  Director  of  Surgery  at  the  Hospital  for  the  Rup- 
tured and  Crippled,  as  Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery; 
C.  Wadsworth  Schwartz,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Roent- 
genology of  the  Neurological  Institute,  as  Associate  Professor  of 
Clinical  Radiology;  Harold  A.  Abramson  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physiology;  Albert  V.  Hardy  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiol- 
ogy; and  Cornelius  G.  Dyke,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Roentgenology  of  the  Neurological  Institute,  as  Assistant 
Professor  of  Radiology. 

Promotions  included  those  of  John  D.  Kernan  to  Professor  of 
Otolaryngology  and  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department;  Ben- 
jamin P.  Farrell  to  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery  and  Executive 
Officer  of  the  Department;  Alan  De  Forest  Smith  to  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Orthopedic  Surgery;  Ross  Golden  to  Professor  of  Radiol- 
ogy and  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department;  Joshua  Rosett  to 
Professor  of  Neurology;  Edgar  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  to  Professor  of 
Biological  Chemistry;  Adolph  Elwyn  to  Associate  Professor  of 
Neurology;  Michael  G.  Mulinos  to  Associate  Professor  of  Pharma- 
cology; Clay  Ray  Murray  to  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery;  and 
Maurice  Lenz  to  Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Radiology. 

Dr.  Walter  Reginald  Bett  has  been  appointed  as  librarian  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Alfred  L.  Robert  whose  death  was  reported  last  year. 
Dr.  Bett  is  a  graduate  of  St.  Batholomew's  Medical  School  and 
Hospital  in  London  in  1929,  and  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Medicine. 

We  have  been  very  fortunate  again  this  year  in  having  a  number 
of  lectures  by  prominent  physicians  and  scientists.  Among  the 
group  who  gave  special  talks  to  the  student  body  and  staff  were: 
Dr.  Hugh  Cabot,  senior  surgical  consultant,  Mayo  Clinic;  Dr. 
Thomas  R.  Brown,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  School  of  Medicine,  whose  lecture  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Herbert  Swift  Carter  Memorial  Fund;  Dr.  Ludwig 
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Fraenkel,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  University  Women's  CUnic, 
Breslau,  Germany;  Dr.  W.  N.  Bolbyreif  of  Leningrad,  former 
colleague  of  Professor  T.  P.  Pavlow;  Professor  G.  V.  Anrep,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology,  Cairo,  Egypt;  Lieutenant  Colonel  T.  E. 
Darby,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Army;  and  Dr.  Henry  C.  Sherman, 
Mitchill  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Columbia  University. 

Four  hundred  and  three  students  v^^ere  enrolled  during  the  year 
as  foUovi^s: 

First  year 109      Third  year 97 

Second  year 100      Fourth  year 97 

More  than  one  thousand  students  from  129  colleges  applied  for 
admission  to  the  first  year  class.  The  109  who  were  admitted  had 
obtained  their  preliminary  education  in  38  colleges  and  universities. 

The  distribution  of  the  residences  of  the  students  is  as  follows : 

Number  Percentage 

United  States 

North  Adantic 352  87.4 

South  Adantic      9  2.2 

South  Central 5  1.2 

North  Central 14  3.5 

Western      15  3.7 

Insular  territories 3  .8 

Foreign  Countries 5  1.2 

Total 403  loo.o 

Annual  student  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  Dr.  Harold  Lee 
Meierhof  Memorial  Prize  to  Vera  Josephs;  Wm.  Perry  Watson 
Prize  in  Pediatrics  to  Sylvan  Bloomfield;  and  the  Janeway  Prize 
to  Miriam  Sachs. 

The  Student  Employment  Bureau  continues  to  serve  an  impor- 
tant need  in  the  student  body.  During  the  school  year,  90  students 
were  placed  in  steady  positions.  Places  for  26  were  found  for  sum- 
mer employment.  These  are  exclusive  of  temporary  and  service 
employment  of  139  during  the  year  bringing  the  total  of  assistance 
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to  255.  As  the  work  of  the  Bureau  becomes  better  known  even 
further  aid  to  deserving  students  will  be  possible.  We  are  greatly 
indebted  to  all  who  use  this  Bureau,  for  remunerative  employment 
during  the  summers  and  school  year  is  necessary  for  many  students. 

During  the  year  most  of  the  illness  among  the  medical  students 
was  taken  care  of  in  the  office  of  the  Student  Health  Service  which 
is  in  charge  of  Dr.  Charles  C.  Flood.  Daily  office  hours  were  main- 
tained and  220  students  were  treated  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Fifty-three  students  were  also  visited  for  illness  in  their  homes  and 
in  Bard  Hall.  There  were  92  students  referred  for  treatment  to  the 
various  departments  of  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  The  largest  proportion 
of  these  were  referred  to  the  eye  clinic  for  refraction  and  to  the 
skin  clinic. 

In  an  effort  to  start  a  fund  to  assist  needy  students  the  Class  of 
1934  made  a  gift  to  be  used  in  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  Student 
Health  Fund.  It  is  hoped  that  additional  contributions  may  be 
obtained  for  this  important  and  necessary  aid. 

An  important  change  in  the  teaching  program  was  that  of 
lengthening  the  academic  calendar  from  thirty-one  to  thirty-four 
weeks  by  continuing  instruction  until  the  middle  of  June.  This 
permits  the  spreading  of  the  present  overcrowded  curriculum  over 
the  longer  period  and  the  creation  of  more  study  periods.  In  order 
to  make  this  plan  effective  for  the  fourth  year  it  is  necessary  to  start 
the  instruction  of  that  session  early  in  September  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  full  schedule  before  Commencement. 

A  forward  step  of  educational  significance  during  the  year  was 
the  initiation  of  a  more  adequate  and  thorough  system  of  exami- 
nations. The  aim  has  been  to  stimulate  students  to  correlate  the  in- 
struction in  the  several  departments  and  different  years  of  the 
course  and  to  give  more  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  the  medical 
course  is  a  unit  in  itself,  not  merely  a  series  of  isolated  and  unre- 
lated subjects.  To  make  this  effort  practical,  the  Faculty  has  estab- 
lished correlation  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second 
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years  which  cover  the  work  of  those  periods.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year,  a  comprehensive  examination  of  wide  scope  is  given. 
The  results  of  these  examinations  have  been  salutary  in  the  effect 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  teaching  staff  as  well  as  the  students.  We 
all  believe  that  the  inauguration  of  this  system  of  thorough  testing 
of  the  ability  of  students  to  mobilize  and  correlate  their  knowledge 
and  technics  will  further  strengthen  the  instructional  program  and 
also  help  the  staffs  of  individual  departments  to  visualize  the  larger 
objectives  of  the  medical  course  as  a  whole. 

During  the  year  the  Trustees,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, created  major  departments  of  the  previous  subdepartments 
of  Radiology  and  Urology.  This  was  done  partly  to  provide  aca- 
demic and  hospital  status  to  these  specialties  in  conformity  with 
the  recognition  which  they  have  enjoyed  in  national  associations 
and  professional  organizations.  The  recognition  of  the  University 
to  these  specialties  is  another  important  step  in  the  development  of 
our  program  of  graduate  medical  training. 

The  instruction  of  the  students  at  Roosevelt  Hospital  which  was 
begun  during  the  year  has  proved  exceedingly  satisfactory  and 
probably  will  be  extended  next  year  to  include  medicine  as  well 
as  surgery.  The  students  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  at 
Roosevelt  and  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  instruction  there. 

Fifty-two  students  registered  under  the  Graduate  Faculties  of 
the  University  continued  their  studies  in  the  Medical  School.  Four- 
teen were  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  thirty- 
eight  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  several  phases  of  graduate  medical  training  continue  to  have 
the  active  support  and  interest  of  the  staff.  This  year  there  were 
forty-five  physicians  registered  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical 
Science  (Med.Sc.D.),  twenty  of  whom  received  the  degree  in  June. 
It  has  been  possible  to  develop  the  program  of  training  for  this 
degree  with  our  present  facilities  only  by  overcrowding  the  labora- 
tories. Although  there  is  a  pressing  demand  for  further  expansion 
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of  the  program  we  can  not  do  much  more  in  this  important  pubHc 
and  professional  service  until  an  addition  to  the  present  labora- 
tories is  made.  We  earnestly  hope  that  such  an  addition  may  be 
secured. 

The  program  in  the  continued  education  of  physicians  in  prac- 
tice has  had  another  successful  year.  The  enrollment  in  these 
courses  w^as  as  foUow^s: 

1934-35  1933-34 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital 165  150 

Montefiore  Hospital 19  28 

Neurological  and  Psychiatric  Institutes 35  33 

New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  ....         428  485 
Courses  in  public  health  administration.  DeLamar 

Institute 129 

Sloane  Hospital 2 

Discontinued  courses 18 

Total 778  714 

During  the  academic  year  1934-35  there  were  463  matriculates 
enrolled  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  428  of 
the  number  being  physicians,  and  35  being  other  students  whose 
training  qualified  them  for  admission  to  various  laboratory  courses. 

The  following  tables  indicate  the  number  of  matriculates  from 
the  various  states  and  foreign  countries,  and  the  number  of  physi- 
cians enrolled  in  the  several  departments  of  the  Post-Graduate. 

Matriculates  by  States  and  Countries 

New  York 148 

New  Jersey 65 

Pennsylvania 31 

Connecticut      22 

Ohio      15 

Texas 11 

Other  states  and  possessions  (36) 102 

Foreign  countries 34 

Total     428 
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Enrollment  of  Physicians  by  Departments 

Dermatology  and  Syphilology 37 

Gynecology 57 

Medicine 107 

Neurology  and  Psychiatry 6 

Ophthalmology 19 

Orthopedic  Surgery 4 

Otolaryngology 15 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology 6 

Pediatrics      5^ 

Radiology     11 

Surgery      72 

Traumatic  Surgery 59 

Urology 8 

General  course 11 

Total      464' 

The  courses  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  provide  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  students  to  observe  work  in  the  out-patient  department 
and  wards  and  to  participate  in  the  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  pro- 
cedures. Short-course  instruction  in  the  surgical  specialties  is  not 
provided.  A  few  courses,  notably  in  ophthalmology,  are  offered  for 
physicians  who  are  already  qualified  as  specialists.  Several  courses 
in  general  pathology,  special  pathology,  neuropathology,  and 
radiology  are  available  by  special  arrangement  with  instructors 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

Excellent  special  courses  in  diseases  of  the  circulation  and  meta- 
bolic disorders  were  organized  this  year  by  Dr.  Leopold  Licht- 
witz,  the  new  Director  of  Medicine  at  Montefiore  Hospital,  and 
were  well  attended.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  there  is  keen 
interest  at  Montefiore  Hospital  in  the  graduate  program. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Professor  James  Alexander 
Miller  and  Professor  James  B.  Amberson,  Jr.  for  clinical  courses  in 
tuberculosis.  Professor  Miller  and  Professor  Amberson  for  two 
years  past  have  cooperated  with  the  Trudeau  School  of  Tubercu- 

*  This  total  is  larger  than  the  total  actual  enrollment  of  praaitioners  because  some  of  the 
physicians  took  more  than  one  course. 
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losis  in  offering  a  two  weeks'  clinical  course  in  tuberculosis.  Fifteen 
physicians  attended  this  year. 

With  the  cooperation  of  Professor  Benjamin  P.  Watson,  informal 
clinical  instruction  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  was  arranged  for 
the  summer  of  1935  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women.  Two  New 
Jersey  physicians  are  spending  their  mornings  three  days  a  week 
attending  the  out-patient  department  and  ward  services  under  the 
supervision  of  the  attending  and  resident  staff.  This  opportunity, 
of  course,  does  not  meet  the  extensive  demand  for  continuation 
education  in  obstetrics.  The  great  need  is  for  an  affiliated  hospital 
with  a  large  obstetrical  service  adequately  staffed  for  graduate 
instruction. 

It  is  possible  to  report  progress  in  the  development  of  plans  for 
a  Department  of  Nursing  under  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Numer- 
ous conferences  have  been  held  with  the  authorities  of  the  hospi- 
tals and  plans  for  this  department  will  probably  be  ready  in  the 
fall.  The  program  which  is  being  evolved  will  be  based  upon  the 
present  activities  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
and  will  aim  to  provide  a  sound  educational  training  in  nursing. 
It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Faculty,  the  hospital  authorities,  and  the 
nursing  group  at  the  Medical  Center  that  the  full  integration  of 
the  program  of  nursing  education  with  that  of  medical  training 
will,  in  the  long  run,  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  both  medicine  and 
nursing. 

The  great  need  of  proper  facilities  for  the  care  of  chronic  diseases 
has  engaged  the  special  attention  of  Dr.  Sigmund  S.  Goldwater, 
Commissioner  of  Hospitals.  Plans  have  been  prepared  by  the  Com- 
missioner which,  if  carried  out,  will  help  materially  in  solving  this 
large  public  problem.  He  has  requested  the  cooperation  of  the 
medical  schools  which  have  responded  with  enthusiasm  for  his 
plan.  There  is  to  be  appointed  a  Research  Council  and  a  Research 
Director  to  guide  the  scientific  and  professional  efforts  of  the 
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undertaking.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Commissioner,  we  have 
nominated  the  Director  of  Research  and  shall  contribute  all  we 
can  to  the  promotion  of  this  important  public  endeavor. 

The  increasing  financial  difficulties  of  the  voluntary  hospitals 
of  New  York  have  led  to  the  organization  of  a  hospital  survey  of 
the  community  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Hospital  Fund 
and  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  medical  profession  and  the 
Department  of  Hospitals  of  the  city.  It  is  hoped  that  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  hospital  and  medical  needs,  the  population  trends, 
the  changes  in  morbidity  and  natality  experience,  the  present  facili- 
ties for  the  organized  care  of  the  sick,  particularly  in  relation  to 
their  availability,  the  financial  condition  of  each  institution,  and 
other  pertinent  data  will  provide  a  basis  for  a  comprehensive  plan 
of  public  support.  Professor  Haven  Emerson  has  been  chosen 
Director  of  Study  of  the  Hospital  Survey  for  New  York. 

Upon  the  request  of  Dr.  John  L.  Rice,  Commissioner  of  Health 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  a  series  of  courses  in  various  aspects  of 
public  health  administration  and  practice  was  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  health  department  personnel  in  the  junior  grades,  a 
field  of  instruction  which  has  not  received  the  attention  it  merits. 
With  attendance  totaling  129,  the  success  of  the  enterprise  is 
assured. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  through  its  Committee 
on  Medical  Education,  has  been  actively  interested  in  medical  edu- 
cation and  has  cooperated  with  the  medical  schools  of  Greater 
New  York  in  two  significant  and  important  developments.  The 
first  is  the  New  York  Committee  on  the  Study  of  Hospital  Intern- 
ships and  Residencies,  financed  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund.  The 
Committee  has  undertaken  an  intensive  three-year  study  of  the 
educational  problems  relating  to  internships  and  residencies  in  the 
hospitals  of  Greater  New  York.  The  second  is  the  creation  of  a 
coordinated  plan  for  the  development  and  promotion  of  New 
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York  as  a  center  for  the  continued  education  of  the  practicing 
physician. 

Dr.  Sigmund  S.  Goldwater,  Commissioner  of  Hospitals,  has 
appointed  a  committee  representing  the  municipal  hospitals  and 
medical  schools  of  Greater  New  York  to  study  the  opportunities 
for  graduate  courses  in  the  municipal  hospitals.  A  basis  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  Department  of  Hospitals  and  educational  institu- 
tions in  developing  municipal  hospitals  for  graduate  education 
has  been  proposed  and  is  now  under  discussion. 

A  few  comments  on  the  activities  of  our  several  departments 
will  indicate  the  wide  range  of  scientific  and  clinical  interests  of 
the  staif  as  well  as  the  important  public  aspects  of  some  of  these 
endeavors.  Due  to  the  absence  of  Professors  Samuel  R.  Detwiler, 
Earl  T.  Engle,  and  Dudley  J.  Morton  during  the  year,  most  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy  have  had  to  carry 
an  unusually  heavy  teaching  schedule.  Professor  Charles  M.  Goss 
and  Dr.  Ruth  A.  Miller  in  the  gross  anatomy  course  and  Professor 
Russell  L.  Carpenter  in  the  course  in  special  senses  have  had  to 
assume  much  of  the  added  burden. 

The  course  in  special  senses  has  continued  to  increase  in  popu- 
larity. The  large  enrollment  made  it  necessary  to  divide  the  labora- 
tory work  into  two  sections.  The  course  was  attended  by  a  number 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  staff  in  Otolaryngology  and  several 
from  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology  will  attend  next  year. 

Contributions  from  the  Committee  for  Research  in  Problems 
of  Sex  of  the  National  Research  Council  and  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  for  aid  in  the  endocrine  investigations  have  made  the 
continuance  of  several  research  problems  possible.  A  grant  has 
been  given  by  the  National  Research  Council  to  support  this  work 
next  year.  It  is  hoped  that  other  aid  can  be  obtained  to  continue 
these  important  studies.  E.  R.  Squibb  and  Sons  have  renewed  and 
increased  the  Fellowship  which  enabled  us  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  chemist  in  the  endocrine  investigations  this  year.  A  substantial 
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gift  from  an  anonymous  donor  was  received  to  support  the  work 
of  Professor  Aura  E.  Severinghaus. 

The  Department  of  Bacteriology,  in  spite  of  somewhat  dimin- 
ished personnel  and  budget,  has  enjoyed  a  most  successful  year. 
The  concentrated  ten  weeks  of  instruction  required  of  medical 
students  has  been  supplemented  by  an  elective  course  on  problems 
of  infection  and  immunity,  limited  to  twenty  students.  Several 
other  elective  courses  in  laboratory  diagnostic  methods,  in  the  study 
of  anaerobes,  and  in  parasitology  are  offered. 

There  have  been  sixteen  graduate  nonmedical  students  in  bac- 
teriology this  year,  devoting  the  greater  part  of  their  time  to 
research.  All  but  three  of  them  are  candidates  for  the  A.M.  or 
Ph.D.  degrees.  In  addition,  two  medical  students  and  three  physi- 
cians have  been  engaged  in  research. 

The  departmental  staff  has  been  most  actively  and  successfully 
engaged  in  research.  No  less  than  forty-seven  articles  have  been 
published  in  the  past  year,  or  are  in  press.  It  is  felt  that  certain  of 
these  publications  are  the  most  significant  for  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  responsible.  As  examples  may  be  mentioned  the 
ingenious  experimental  study  of  dental  caries  (Dr.  Theodor  Rose- 
bury)  ;  the  protective  role  of  the  endocrine  glands  and  of  vitamin 
C  in  experimental  poliomyelitis  and  intoxication  by  diphtheria 
toxin  (Professor  Glaus  W.  Jungeblut) ;  a  strikingly  similar  effect 
of  vitamin  C  in  experimental  tuberculosis  (Professor  M.  Maxim 
Steinbach);  study  of  trypanolytic  substance  in  normal  human 
serum  (Dr.  James  T.  Culbertson  and  Paul  S.  Strong) ;  the  classi- 
fication of  plant  viruses  by  the  precipitin  method  (Dr.  Helen 
Purdy  Beale) ;  and  studies  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  strep- 
tococcus infections  and  the  discovery  of  a  renolytic  substance  in  the 
growth  of  the  streptococcus  (Professor  Beatrice  C.  Seegal). 

The  attempt,  outlined  in  last  year's  report,  to  conduct  the  first 
year  course  in  biological  chemistry  without  formal  examinations, 
other  than  the  regular  final,  has  been  carried  out  during  the  past 
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year.  Contact  was  maintained  with  the  progress  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  class  by  informal  ten-minute  quizzes  held  at  fre- 
quent intervals  during  the  laboratory  period.  These  were  not 
announced  beforehand,  so  that  the  work  of  other  departments  was 
not  embarrassed.  In  other  respects  the  teaching  methods  remained 
substantially  unchanged. 

Members  of  the  Department  have  been  particularly  active  in 
research,  and  results  of  unusual  interest  and  promise  have  been 
secured.  Particular  mention  may  be  made  of  the  development  of 
a  novel  technic  for  the  study  of  intermediary  metabolism  with  the 
aid  of  heavy  hydrogen.  A  fund  was  secured  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  by  Professor  Harold  C.  Urey,  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry,  for  the  support  of  work  involving  the  use  of  heavy 
water.  One  of  his  graduates,  Dr.  David  Rittenberg,  collaborated 
with  Professor  R.  Schoenheimer,  whose  work  is  supported  by  the 
Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation.  Methods  have  been  developed  for  the 
introduction  of  deuterium  into  metabolites  and  for  the  estimation 
of  this  isotopic  element  in  biological  material.  Experiments  in  sterol 
metabolism  have  elucidated  the  hitherto  obscure  biochemical  rela- 
tion between  coprosterol  and  cholesterol.  In  collaboration  with 
Professor  Warren  M.  Sperry,  Professor  Schoenheimer  has  also  con- 
tinued the  general  investigation  of  sterol  metabolism  made  possible 
by  the  development  of  new  and  sensitive  analytical  methods. 

The  Department  has  also  been  enriched  by  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Joseph  J.  Pfiflner,  previously  active  at  Princeton  University  in  re- 
search on  the  adrenal  cortex  hormone.  Work  on  the  chemistry  of 
this  hormone  has  been  intensively  prosecuted  in  collaboration  with 
Professor  Oskar  P.  Wintersteiner  and  jointly  supported  by  the 
Research  Corporation  and  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation. 

The  investigations  by  Professor  E.  G.  Miller  and  Dr.  Raphael 
Kurzrok  in  chemical  sex  endocrinology  have  been  continued;  light 
has  been  thrown  on  the  chemical  nature  of  pharmacologically 
active  substances  in  seminal  fluid,  and  the  presence  of  a  specific 
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oxytocic  substance  in  the  urine  of  women  in  active  labor  has  been 
demonstrated.  Professor  Miller  has  undertaken  an  extensive  study 
of  the  chemistry  of  the  connective  tissues. 

Work  has  also  been  carried  out  on  the  chemical  constitution  of 
vitamin  B,  and  the  structure  of  one  half  of  this  binuclear  com- 
pound has  been  established  as  a  derivative  of  thiazole — a  class  of 
compound  hitherto  never  encountered  in  nature.  Dr.  Samuel 
Gurin,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Department  and  collaborator  in 
the  w^ork  on  vitamin  Bi,  has  received  a  National  Research  Council 
Fellowship.  A  synthesis  of  the  dihydro  derivative  of  vitamin  A  has 
been  performed  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Gould,  a  National  Research  Council 
Fellow  working  as  a  guest  of  the  Department. 

The  regular  courses  in  public  health  to  fourth  year  medical  and 
dental  students,  to  nurses  and  school  teachers,  and  to  graduate 
students  in  public  health  were  given  under  the  DeLamar  Institute 
of  Public  Health  as  they  were  last  year.  The  seminar  in  public 
health  was  more  effectively  organized  and  held  more  continuously 
throughout  the  year  than  heretofore,  the  following  outside  contrib- 
utors taking  part:  Professor  Henry  C.  Sherman,  Mr.  G.  J.  Drolet, 
Dr.  Robert  Oleson,  Dr.  Walter  Clarke,  Professor  Richard  Linton, 
Dr.  W.  A.  Sawyer,  Dr.  Franklin  Hollander,  and  Professor  Thorn- 
dyke  Saville.  Instead  of  fifteen  hours,  only  five  were  devoted  to  the 
special  course  in  New  York  State  public  health  law,  sanitary  code, 
and  laboratory  manual,  to  meet  the  agreed  total  of  ninety  hours 
of  instruction  in  preventive  medicine  and  public  health  to  obtain 
certification  of  our  fourth  year  medical  class  as  eligible  for  positions 
as  Grade  II  health  officers  in  New  York  State. 

Ten  students  were  registered  for  graduate  studies  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  public  health.  Eight  received  the 
degree.  At  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  of  Health  of  the  City 
of  New  York  six  new  courses  were  offered  to  physicians  and  other 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Health  as  follows: 
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Course 

Instructors 

Stude 

P.H. 

51 

Vital  statistics 

Earle  B.  Phelps 

13 

PJi. 

52 

Sanitary  science 

Earle  B.  Phelps 

43 

P.H. 

53 

Epidemiology  of  communica- 

ble diseases 

Haven  Emerson 

19 

P.H. 

54 

Public  health  administration 

Haven  Emerson 

23 

P.H. 

55 

Differential  diagnosis  of  com- 

municable diseases 

Dora  M.  ToUe 

19 

P.H. 

56 

School  health  inspection 

Harry  S.  Altman 

9 

Each  course  consists  of  fifteen  hours  of  instruction  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Health  Department  at  139  Centre  Street  and  at 
Willard  Parker  Hospital,  the  Bellevue-Yorkville  Health  Center, 
and  Babies  Hospital. 

A  request  for  a  special  graduate  course  in  dust  hazards  of  occu- 
pations by  Professor  Frederick  B.  Flinn  was  made  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  Department  of  Chemistry  of  the  Univer- 
sity for  their  participation  through  Professor  Henry  C.  Sherman 
and  one  of  his  colleagues  for  a  course  in  the  public  health  aspects 
of  nutrition,  to  be  added  to  those  required  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science  in  public  health.  Dr.  Albert  V.  Hardy  has  been  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology  on  a  full-time  basis 
to  succeed  Professor  Edward  S.  Godfrey.  Professor  Hardy  is  at 
present  a  collaborating  epidemiologist  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  In  industrial  medicine  Dr.  Frederick  Shillito  has  been 
appointed  to  a  full-time  position  as  Assistant  to  replace  Dr.  Ade- 
laide R.  Smith  who  has  for  some  years  been  on  a  part-time  basis 
in  this  position.  The  Institute  owes  much  to  the  devotion  of  the 
two  retiring  part-time  ofi&cers  of  instruction  who  have  developed 
teaching  and  research  in  their  respective  fields  often  at  a  sacrifice 
of  more  lucrative  opportunities. 

The  major  research  undertaking  in  public  health  practice  has 
been  an  analysis  of  the  routine  procedures  in  thirty-two  cities  in  the 
United  States  in  the  attempt  to  control  measles  and  whooping 
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cough.  This  has  been  carried  on  with  a  grant  from  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Evaluation  of  Health 
Department  Practices  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association. 
For  the  Committee  on  Research  and  Standards  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  two  major  revisions  of  a  technical  nature 
have  been  carried  on  in  this  department:  the  decennial  revision  of 
the  pamphlet  on  "The  Control  of  Communicable  Diseases,"  and 
the  decennial  revision  of  the  International  List  of  Causes  of  Death. 

At  the  request  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany studies  have  been  carried  on  by  Professor  Calvin  B.  Coulter 
and  Dr.  Florence  Stone  on  the  possibility  of  sanitary  hazards  from 
the  use  of  the  public  telephone.  A  specially  equipped  laboratory 
has  been  devoted  to  this  study  and  important  observations  have 
been  made. 

Miss  Elsie  Dochterman  has  been  temporarily  released  from  her 
position  as  statistical  Assistant  in  Epidemiology  to  be  the  statisti- 
cian in  charge  of  the  hospital  survey  which  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted by  the  fall  of  1936.  A  survey  of  the  health  and  hospital  facili- 
ties of  Boston  was  made  by  Professor  Emerson  in  September  and 
October,  1934,  for  the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  The 
Detroit  survey  of  out-patient  services  begun  in  April,  1934,  was 
presented  in  the  completed  form  to  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
in  Detroit  in  November. 

The  fifth  volume  of  "Studies  in  Public  Health"  amounting  to 
270  pages  of  research  and  educational  contributions  by  the  staff 
(1932-34)  was  issued  in  March,  1935. 

Professor  Earle  B.  Phelps  has  continued  as  his  major  research 
activity  the  study  of  the  effect  of  air  movement  upon  skin  tempera- 
ture as  reported  in  the  last  annual  report.  This  investigation  is  still 
in  progress.  He  has  also  continued  his  activities  in  connection  with 
the  Short  School  for  Sewage  Works  Operators  sponsored  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  the  Sewage  Works  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  State,  and  the  Mayors'  Conference.  The 
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school  was  held  this  year  at  Albany  and  85  students  attended  the 
three-day  course  of  lectures  and  laboratory  demonstrations. 

Professor  M.  L.  Isaacs  has  completed  his  studies  on  a  simplified 
colorimetric  method  for  the  determination  of  dissolved  oxygen  in 
water.  His  paper,  read  before  the  January  meeting  of  the  Sewage 
Works  Association,  was  accompanied  by  a  laboratory  demonstra- 
tion. The  principle  of  this  test  is  now  being  extended  to  the  deter- 
mination of  biochemical  oxygen  demand  of  sewage  and  of  the 
oxygen  content  of  milk. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Katadyne  Company  a  small  appa- 
ratus designed  for  the  treatment  of  water  with  minute  quantities 
of  silver  electrolytically  dissolved  has  been  made  available.  Under 
Professor  Isaacs'  guidance  two  of  the  graduate  students,  Morton 
Rabinowitz  and  Marion  Jacobs,  have  made  studies  of  the  germi- 
cidal properties  of  silver  compounds  under  controlled  laboratory 
experiments. 

Professor  Phelps  has  continued  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Re- 
search Committee  of  the  Federation  of  Sewage  Works  Association 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  dealing  with  the  atmospheric  hygiene  and  ven- 
tilation standards.  He  represents  the  Association  and  the  American 
Medical  Association  on  a  joint  committee  for  the  same  purpose 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Standards  Association.  He  has 
continued  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Sanitation, 
Public  Health,  and  Water  Supplies  of  the  Merchants  Association 
of  New  York,  as  consultant  to  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  in  stream  pollution  investigations,  and  as  consultant  in 
sanitary  engineering  to  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health. 

Research  work  in  industrial  hygiene  is  being  carried  on  as  to  the 
effect  of  polonium,  especially  in  the  production  of  nephritis.  Study 
is  being  carried  on  with  the  Department  of  Pharmacology  on  the 
action  of  radium  on  the  tooth  structures.  This  work  will  be  finished 
by  September  and  has  included  human  teeth  as  well  as  those  from 
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experimental  animals.  Studies  on  the  effect  of  heat  have  been 
resumed,  particularly  as  regards  distribution  in  the  various  tissues 
both  before  and  after  exposure  to  high  temperatures.  In  coopera- 
tion v^'ith  Professor  William  C.  von  Glahn  of  the  Department  of 
Pathology,  the  staff  is  studying  the  effect  of  copper,  lead,  and 
sodium  arsenates  in  producing  the  lesions  which  Mallory  asso- 
ciated with  hemochromatosis.  During  the  past  year  a  heat  and  dust 
chamber  has  been  constructed  which  will  be  very  valuable  for 
teaching  and  research  purposes. 

There  has  long  been  urgent  need  for  thoroughly  trained  public 
health  ofiBcers  and  facilities  adequate  for  their  proper  education. 
Two  years  ago  a  plan  was  worked  out  which  if  realized  would 
permit  the  DeLamar  Institute  of  Public  Health,  the  School  of 
Medicine,  and  the  hospitals  of  the  Medical  Center  to  participate  in 
a  joint  enterprise  with  the  city  of  New  York.  During  the  year  this 
plan  has  assumed  more  definite  form  through  conferences  with 
the  committees  of  the  city  administration  and  the  request  for  the 
building  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Federal  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington. The  program  outlined  will  provide  training  for  Health 
Department  employees  and  those  of  nonofficial  agencies  as  well 
as  certain  groups  of  University  students. 

Persons  using  the  Health  Center  for  vocational  training  while 
occupying  probationary  or  permanent  positions  in  official  or  non- 
official  health  agencies  would  include : 

For  the  Department  of  Health 

Medical  inspectors  of  various  grades 
Public  health  nurses 

Sanitary  and  food,  drug,  and  milk  inspectors 
Statistical  clerks 

For  the  Visiting  Nurse  Service 
Public  health  nurses 

For  Family  Relief  and  Social  Service  Agencies 
Social  service  workers 
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Students  of  the  University  w^ho  w^ould  receive  some  part  of  their 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  pubHc  health  w^ork,  within 
the  Health  Center,  and  as  observers  of  or  participants  in  field 
services  carried  on  within  the  Washington  Heights  district  would 
be: 

1.  Candidates  for  the  degree  o£  Doctor  of  Medicine 

2.  Graduates  in  medicine  or  science  who  are  candidates  for  the  graduate 
degrees  in  public  health  or  in  one  of  the  sciences  contributing  to  public 
health 

3.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 

4.  Pupil  and  graduate  nurses  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  Training  School 

5.  Graduate  nurses  from  the  Department  of  Nursing  Education  at  Teachers 
College 

6.  Possibly  students  of  medical  social  work  from  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work 

The  continued  studies  of  Professor  George  C.  Andrews  and  his 
associates  in  the  Department  of  Dermatology  have  shown  that 
certain  pustular  eruptions  of  the  hands  and  feet  which  form  a 
rather  common  and  serious  group  of  dermatoses  are  apparently  the 
result  of  allergic  response  in  specially  sensitized  areas  of  skin  to  the 
toxins  of  bacteria  growing  in  distant  foci.  This  has  led  Professor 
Andrews  to  apply  to  them  the  name  of  bacterids  as  their  pathogen- 
esis is  similar  to  that  of  the  previously  recognized  tuberculids  and 
trichophytids.  Cases  have  been  observed  with  similar  lesions  in 
other  parts  of  the  body  and  this  year  Drs.  Hermann  Feit,  Frank 
Vero,  and  Elizabeth  A.  Laszlo  reported  a  series  of  cases  of  rosacea 
which  were  due  to  focal  infections  of  the  same  type.  It  seems  from 
their  observations  that  probably  most  of  the  cases  long  classified 
as  rosacea  and  often  thought  to  be  due  to  some  vague  digestive 
disturbance  are  in  fact  bacterids  resulting  from  sensitization  to 
bacteria. 

The  work  on  the  etiology  of  acne  begun  by  Dr.  Theodore  Rosen- 
thal in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Raphael  Kurzrok  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Biological  Chemistry  and  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology, 
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referred  to  in  the  report  last  year,  has  been  pursued.  Dr.  Rosenthal 
has  continued  his  observations  as  to  the  secretion  of  estrin,  in  col- 
laboration with  Dr.  Theodore  Neustaedter  of  the  Department  of 
Gynecology  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School.  The 
studies  seem  to  throw  much  light  on  the  etiology  of  this  common 
and  important  disease  which  should  lead  eventually  to  a  rational 
therapeutic  attack. 

Professor  A.  Benson  Cannon  has  reported  on  a  comparison  of 
the  effectiveness  of  bismuth  and  mercury  in  the  treatment  of 
syphilis  and  on  some  unusual  manifestations  of  arsenical  poison- 
ing. Professor  Andrews  has  completed  a  study  of  the  amount  of 
x-ray  absorbed  at  different  levels  of  the  skin  under  varying  condi- 
tions of  voltage  and  filtration.  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Mercer  has  described 
as  a  fairly  well-defined  clinical  entity  the  dermatosis  which  occurs 
in  monocytic  leukemia  and  also  reported  on  an  epidemic  of  ring- 
worm. Dr.  George  R,  Farber  assisted  in  this  latter  study  as  a  prob- 
lem in  his  course  in  preventive  medicine.  Dr.  Helen  Ollendorf- 
Curth  has  published  a  study  of  dermato-fibrosis  lenticularis,  a  dis- 
ease in  which  similar  fibrous  lesions  occur  in  the  skin  and  in  the 
bones. 

The  special  clinic  conducted  by  Dr.  Beatrice  M.  Kesten  for  aller- 
gic dermatoses  has  continued  to  show  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  allergic  reactions  for  the  understanding  of  many  of  the  common 
diseases  of  the  skin.  From  the  mycological  laboratory,  Dr.  Rhoda 
W.  Benham  has  published  two  papers  on  the  cryptococci  which 
have  placed  the  identification  and  classification  of  the  pathogenic 
and  nonpathogenic  forms  of  this  genus  on  a  fairly  satisfactory  basis. 
She  has  also  contributed  a  chapter  on  the  fungi  to  Professor  Fred- 
erick P.  Gay's  book.  The  Agents  of  Disease  and  Host  Resistance. 
Dr.  Ellwood  C.  Weise  has  published  his  second  report  on  sporotri- 
chosis in  Connecticut.  Professors  Andrews,  Cannon,  and  Hopkins 
are  scheduled  to  present  papers  at  the  International  Dermatological 
Congress  to  be  held  in  Budapest  in  September  of  this  year. 
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Dr.  Martha  WoUstein,  Assistant  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren and  of  Pathology,  retired  from  active  duty  at  the  end  of  the 
academic  year.  Her  term  of  service  in  the  Department  and  in  Ba- 
bies Hospital  exceeds  that  of  any  other  member  of  the  staff.  For 
many  years  she  had  been  in  charge  of  pediatric  pathology,  and 
through  her  zeal  and  extensive  knowledge  of  her  special  field  had 
attained  international  eminence.  Dr.  Beryl  H.  Paige  becomes  her 
successor  as  director  of  the  pathological  laboratory  at  Babies  Hos- 
pital, and  Dr.  Dorothy  H.  Andersen  will  take  Dr.  Paige's  place. 

Under  a  grant  from  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Dr.  William  S. 
Langford  has  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  pediatric  psychiatry  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  since  October  i,  1934  and  will  return  to 
Babies  Hospital  in  October,  1935  to  organize  and  direct  a  psychia- 
tric clinic  for  children  in  connection  with  Babies  Hospital,  the 
pediatric  division  of  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  and  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry. 

Through  the  generous  support  of  the  Emergency  Committee  in 
Aid  of  Displaced  Foreign  Physicians,  Dr.  Hilde  Bruch  has  served 
as  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children  on  a  temporary  appointment. 

On  February  25  the  Department  entertained  Professor  Edwards 
A.  Park  and  other  members  of  the  pediatric  department  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Medical  School,  presenting  a  program 
of  current  investigations.  The  exchange  of  ideas  proved  so  profita- 
ble that  a  return  visit  to  Baltimore  by  members  of  our  department 
is  planned  for  the  coming  autumn. 

A  number  of  interesting  and  promising  investigations  have  been 
pursued  in  the  course  of  the  past  year.  Those  deserving  of  special 
mention  are  Professor  Alexander  A.  Weech's  researches  into  the 
pathogenesis  of  edema.  Dr.  Elvira  Goettsch's  study  of  the  immun- 
ological peculiarities  of  the  plasma  proteins  in  lipoid  nephrosis, 
and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Culbert's  measurements  of  the  vapor  tension 
and  electrical  conductivity  of  body  fluids  in  health  and  disease. 
Thirteen  publications  from  this  department  have  appeared  during 
the  year. 
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The  Board  of  Women  Managers  of  Babies  Hospital  generously 
contributed  funds  to  equip  a  special  room  for  the  care  of  premature 
infants  in  Babies  Hospital.  A  highly  significant  improvement  in 
the  treatment  of  this  class  of  patients  has  been  made  possible  by 
these  measures.  This  Board  also  contributed  generously  toward  the 
salary  of  Dr.  Louis  M.  Rousselot,  Holt  Fellow  in  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren, to  enable  him  to  carry  on  intensive  studies  in  pediatric 
surgery. 

It  is  gratifying  to  confirm  the  experience  of  the  preceding  year 
in  regard  to  the  change  of  curriculum  which  has  placed  the  ward 
and  out-patient  teaching  of  pediatrics  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
medical  course.  Under  this  plan,  the  same  number  of  hours  are 
now  utilized  more  efficiently  than  was  the  case  when  pediatric 
teaching  was  confined  to  the  third  year;  the  improvement  gained 
is  reflected  in  the  better  grasp  of  the  subject  which  the  students 
now  exhibit  on  completion  of  the  course. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  courses  in  neurology  made  dur- 
ing the  last  academic  session,  further  opportunities  for  bedside 
study  have  been  added  to  courses  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
years.  This  new  teaching  at  the  bedside  and  in  the  wards  of  the 
Neurological  Institute  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Professor  C. 
Burns  Craig. 

There  were  a  great  many  applicants  (68)  for  Professor  Leo  M. 
Davidoff 's  course  in  neurophysiology,  which  was  added  as  an  op- 
tional course  during  the  past  year.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to 
restrict  the  number  of  students  in  this  course  to  ten  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  teaching  to  the  equipment  and  facilities.  The 
graduate  courses  have  been  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the 
Psychiatric  Institute,  as  in  the  past  five  years.  The  number  of 
students  showed  a  slight  increase  over  last  year. 

In  addition  to  Professor  Adolph  Elwyn's  courses  in  the  structure 
of  the  nervous  system  given  under  University  Extension  a  second 
course  on  the  invertebrate  nervous  system  was  added  to  the  Exten- 
sion program  last  year. 
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By  far  the  most  important  occurrence  in  the  Department  of 
Neurology  was  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Floyd  B.  Odium  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Neurological  Institute.  Not 
only  has  Mr.  Odium's  appointment  added  greatly  to  the  strength 
of  the  Institute,  but  also  his  vision  as  to  further  possibilities  of  in- 
creasing the  usefulness  of  this  branch  of  medicine  at  the  Medical 
Center,  gives  promise  of  important  new  developments. 

Plans  are  in  preparation  for  extending  the  laboratory  facilities 
of  the  Institute  to  make  possible  the  enlarged  program  for  scien- 
tific research,  teaching,  and  the  care  of  patients.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  the  developments  has  been  the  additions  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  the  organization  of  an  Executive  Council  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Dudley  D.  Roberts.  Professor  Frederick 
Tilney  has  been  appointed  Medical  Director  of  the  Institute. 

The  organization  of  new  departments  is  contemplated  both  in 
the  experimental  and  in  the  clinical  fields.  It  is  also  planned  to  en- 
large the  Department  of  Child  Neurology,  under  the  directorship 
of  Professor  Bernard  Sachs,  which  in  the  short  time  of  its  existence 
has  already  done  much  to  justify  its  establishment.  Its  future  will 
undoubtedly  render  an  increasingly  important  service  in  this  field 
of  medicine. 

During  the  year  1934-35  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Obste- 
trics and  Gynecology  was  continued  along  the  usual  Hues.  The 
teaching  program  was  unchanged  save  for  additional  opportuni- 
ties afforded  individual  students  to  confer  with  instructors  outside 
of  class  periods.  Our  affiliation  with  Morrisania  Hospital  is  proving 
of  great  value. 

The  research  on  the  female  pelvis  carried  on  by  Professor  Wil- 
liam E.  Caldwell,  Dr.  Howard  C.  Moloy,  and  Dr.  D.  Anthony 
D'Esopo  is  receiving  wide  recognition  and  is  revolutionizing  our 
conception  of  the  pelvis  from  the  obstetrical  point  of  view.  Profes- 
sor William  W.  Herrick  and  Dr.  Alvin  J.  B.  Tillman  have  con- 
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tinued  their  researches  on  the  toxemias  and  have  pubHshed  some 
of  their  recent  findings.  The  work  on  anemia  carried  on  by  Dr. 
Jean  Corwin,  Dr.  Tillman,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Graff  is  practically 
completed  and  ready  for  publication.  Dr.  Graff  has  published  some 
of  his  researches  on  the  composition  of  the  tissue  proteins.  Dr. 
John  B.  Rearden  has  been  added  to  the  teaching  staff. 

During  the  year  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Dr.  George  Smelser  who  has  car- 
ried on  studies  on  thyroid  physiology  with  especial  reference  to 
exophthalmos  in  Graves'  disease.  This  study  is  clinical,  anatomical, 
and  experimental. 

Dr.  Ramon  Castroviejo  has  continued  his  studies  of  keratoplasty 
and  he  has  obtained  some  encouraging  results  in  the  transplanta- 
tion of  the  cornea  of  the  fetus  into  the  opaque  cornea  of  blind 
individuals.  He  has  succeeded  in  producing  permanent  experi- 
mental retinal  detachment  in  rabbits.  Dr.  Uribe  Troncoso  has 
made  anatomical  and  clinical  studies  of  the  aqueous  drainage  of 
the  eye  as  a  preliminary  to  a  broad  investigation  of  glaucoma,  one 
of  the  most  important  conditions  capable  of  destroying  eyesight. 

Professor  Richard  Thompson  and  Dr.  Devorah  Locatcher- 
Khorazo  of  the  bacteriological  laboratories,  together  with  Profes- 
sor Karl  Meyer  of  the  chemistry  laboratories,  have  completed  and 
prepared  for  publication  their  cooperative  work  on  the  nature  and 
mode  of  action  of  lysozyme.  Professor  Meyer  and  Dr.  John  W. 
Palmer  carried  on  studies  of  the  structure  of  the  mucoids  and  poly- 
saccharides of  the  eye  and  the  ferments  of  these. 

The  members  of  the  bacteriology  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Ophthalmology  completed  a  study  of  the  flora  of  the  normal  con- 
junctiva and  they  are  continuing  investigations  in  the  differentia- 
tion of  staphylocci  with  special  reference  to  the  potential  virulence 
of  staphylocci  found  on  the  normal  conjunctiva.  They  have  also 
carried  on  studies  in  the  production  of  various  types  of  inflamma- 
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tion  of  the  uveal  tract,  leading  up  to  the  study  of  experimental 
allergic  uveitis. 

As  research  Fellow,  Dr.  Frank  D.  Carroll  entered  into  a  clini- 
cal study  of  toxic  amblyopia.  He  carried  on  an  experimental  inves- 
tigation of  the  effect  of  salicylates  in  ocular  inflammation. 

Dr.  L.  Conner  Moss  made  an  experimental  investigation  of  the 
effect  on  the  retina  of  the  fetus  through  the  administration  of 
quinine  administered  to  pregnant  animals.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science  on  the  completion  of  his  three  years 
of  residency  and  the  acceptance  of  his  thesis  v^^hich  included  a 
report  of  his  experimental  v^ork. 

Dr.  Robert  K.  Lambert  made  important  contributions  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  retinal  circulation  through  the  development  of 
a  method  of  photographing  the  retinal  vessels  under  high  magnifi- 
cation. He  reported  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  effect  on  the  retinal 
blood  vessels  of  the  administration  of  important  drugs,  such  as 
amyl  nitrate,  nitroglycerin,  and  adrenalin. 

No  special  change  in  the  instruction  in  otolaryngology  has  been 
made.  It  is  believed  advantageous  that  most  of  the  instruction  be 
carried  on  in  small  sections  rather  than  in  lectures  to  the  whole 
class. 

The  energies  of  the  Department  should  be  devoted  for  the  next 
year  or  so  to  establishing  a  thoroughly  efficient  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  interns.  This  will  have  to  be  done  in  cooperation  with 
other  departments  of  the  hospital  and  Medical  School. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  teaching  schedule  or  methods 
of  the  Department  of  Pathology.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Thomas 
M.  Rivers,  Professors  Francis  W.  O'Connor,  Robert  A.  Lambert, 
J.  Gardner  Hopkins,  Rudolph  Schoenheimer,  and  William  H. 
Woglom,  and  Dr.  David  Marine  for  interesting  lectures  in  their 
special  fields. 

The  number  of  deaths  and  necropsies  from  January  i,  1934, 
through  December  31,  1934,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Deaths        Necropsies      Percentage 

Presbyterian  Hospital 

Medical      289  142  49.1 

Surgical      137  65  47.4 

Squier  Clinic 55  10  18.1 

Sloane  Hospital 

Adults 19  3  15.7 

Infants  (including  stillbirths)   .  75  70  93.3 

Vanderbilt  Clinic 4 

Neurological  Institute 121  58  47,9 

Babies  Hospital      145  76  52.4 

Total       845  424 

The  routine  pathological  work  of  the  Sloane  Hospital  for 
Women  has  been  carried  out  as  in  the  past  years  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Eugene  S.  Coler  and  Dr.  John  H.  Boyd.  Dr.  Samuel 
M.  Bysshe  succeeded  Dr.  James  R.  Montgomery  as  resident 
pathologist. 

The  Department  has  been  glad  to  cooperate  with  other  depart- 
ments in  supplying  material  for  research  purposes.  Material  was 
supplied  to  Professor  Abner  Wolf  of  the  Department  of  Pathology 
for  study  of  traumatic  cerebral  injuries  and  to  Dr.  Ramon  Castro- 
viejo,  of  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology,  for  his  work  in  con- 
nection with  corneal  transplants.  During  the  year  special  materials 
were  supplied  to  surgical  pathology  and  pediatrics  for  teaching 
and  research  purposes. 

Among  the  problems  under  research  in  the  pathological  labora- 
tory of  Babies  Hospital  are  studies  relating  to  kernicterus  (Profes- 
sor Martha  Wollstein) ;  hemorrhagic  pachymeningitis  in  children 
(Dr.  Beryl  Paige);  and  fibrin  solvents,  with  special  reference  to 
experimentally  produced  meningitis  (Dr.  Beryl  Paige). 

Professor  James  W.  Jobling  and  Dr.  Edith  E.  Sproul  are  engaged 
in  a  study  of  the  lipoids  of  malignant  tumors  and  their  possible 
significance  as  etiologic  agents.  The  work  on  the  physiology  of 
aging  and  its  relation  to  arteriosclerosis  has  been  continued  under 
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a  grant  from  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation.  In  collaboration  with 
Professor  Jacob  J.  Beaver  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  Profes- 
sor Homer  D.  Kesten  is  continuing  studies  of  the  permeability  of 
the  aorta  by  conductivity  methods.  Dr.  Henry  S.  Simms,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Biological  Chemistry  assigned  to  this  department,  has 
been  occupied  v^^ith  investigations  of  the  grov^^th  of  adult  artery 
tissues  in  vitro. 

As  part  of  the  general  study  on  the  aging  of  tissues  Dr.  Russell  L. 
Holman  has  attempted  to  correlate  capillary  permeabihty  with  age 
by  studying  the  passage  of  dyes,  proteins,  and  sugars  from  the 
blood  vessels  into  the  subcutaneous  lymph  of  dogs  of  different  ages. 
Dr.  John  M.  Pearce  has  compared  the  rate  of  oxygen  consumption 
of  the  liver,  kidney,  cardiac  muscle,  and  skeletal  muscles  in  mice 
of  different  ages.  Dr.  Sproul  is  continuing  the  study  begun  by  Dr. 
Sigmund  L.  Wilens  of  the  pathology  of  old  age  in  rats.  This  work 
is  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Sherman  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry.  Professor  Alwin  M.  Pappenheimer  and  Dr.  Marianne 
Goettsch  of  the  Department  of  Biological  Chemistry  are  continu- 
ing their  work  on  the  nutritional  encephalomalacia  of  chicks  and 
the  muscular  dystrophy  of  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits.  Dr.  Louis  L. 
Madsen  has  succeeded  by  the  use  of  certain  synthetic  diets  in  pro- 
ducing a  very  rapid  muscular  dystrophy  in  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs. 

Dr.  Joseph  Victor  and  Dr.  James  F.  Potter  of  the  Biological 
Laboratory  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor  have  published  five  interesting 
and  important  papers  dealing  with  metabolism  of  the  leukemic 
cells.  Professor  Maurice  N.  Richter  has  prepared  a  review  of  the 
work  on  experimental  leukemia  for  the  physiological  reviews. 
Professor  Theodore  F.  Zucker  and  Dr.  Benjamin  N.  Berg  have 
continued  their  work  on  experimental  diabetes  in  dogs  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  the  response  to  insulin.  Professor  Zucker's  studies 
in  experimental  rat  rickets  have  been  continued  during  the  past 
year  with  emphasis  on  diets  producing  rickets  uncomplicated  by 
other  deficiencies.  The  purification  of  natural  vitamin  D  has  pro- 
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ceeded  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  preparations  containing  well 
over  a  million  units  of  vitamin  D  per  gram. 

In  collaboration  with  the  nutrition  laboratory  of  the  National  Oil 
Products  Company  comparative  studies  were  made  on  the  mini- 
mum preventive  dose  of  vitamin  D  in  rats  and  chicks.  It  was  found 
that  ergosterol  (a  vegetable  sterol)  activated  either  by  ultra-violet 
light  or  by  gamma  rays  requires  in  chicks  many  times  the  number 
of  units  which  in  the  form  of  cod  liver  oil  will  prevent  rickets. 

Professor  Hans  Smetana  is  continuing  his  work  on  photodyna- 
mic  action  of  hematoporphyrin  on  body  fluids.  Dr.  Dorothy  H. 
Andersen  has  continued  her  studies  on  the  physiology  of  repro- 
duction. A  study  with  Dr.  Victor  has  been  carried  out  on  the 
oxygen  consumption  and  aerobic  and  anaerobic  glycolysis  of  the 
tissue  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  in  a  series  of  female  rats 
killed  during  various  phases  of  reproduction.  With  Professor  War- 
ren Sperry  of  the  Department  of  Biological  Chemistry,  the  choles- 
terol content  of  the  adrenals  of  animals  during  these  various  phases 
has  been  determined.  In  collaboration  with  Mrs.  Hannah  Peters 
the  volume  of  the  parathyroid  glands  during  these  same  phases  of 
reproduction  is  being  measured.  Dr.  William  A.  Jarrett  and  Mrs. 
Peters  are  investigating  the  effect  of  renal  injury  upon  the  parathy- 
roid in  rats.  They  have  shown  that,  as  in  human  renal  disease, 
hypertrophy  follows  reduction  of  kidney  substance.  Mrs.  Julia 
Weld  has  continued  her  work  with  the  anaerobically  produced 
toxic  autolysates  of  pneumococci  and  with  the  antitoxin  prepared 
in  horses  by  immunization  with  these  autolysates.  Dr.  Edwin  P. 
Fowler  has  made  a  study  of  temporal  bones  obtained  from  patients 
in  whom  audiograms  have  been  obtained  in  the  hospital  before 
death.  Professor  Abner  Wolf  in  addition  to  heavy  routine  duties 
has  been  carrying  out  research  on  the  J.  A.  virus  (with  Dr.  Hol- 
man),  on  the  metabolism  of  brain  tumors  (with  Dr.  Victor),  and 
on  the  role  of  glia  in  myelinogenesis  as  studied  in  human  embryos. 
Professor  W.  C.  von  Glahn  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Flinn 
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has  continued  his  study  on  the  effects  of  heavy  metals  on  the  liver. 
Other  investigations  in  the  Department  include  studies  on  ada- 
mantinoma of  the  upper  jaw  (Dr.  Leila  Ghosh) ;  carcinoma  of  the 
tongue  (Drs.  Maurice  Lenz  and  E.  E.  Sproul);  retroperitoneal 
xanthogranuloma  (Professor  Oberling);  an  analysis  of  aplastic 
anemia  (Dr.  Thompson  and  Professor  Richter) ;  and  the  action  of 
radium  on  tissue  cultures  (Professor  Flinn  and  Dr.  Victor). 

Assistance  toward  the  research  work  of  the  Department  has  been 
received  from  the  following  sources,  to  which  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment is  made:  University  Patents,  Incorporated;  National  Oil 
Products  Company;  Research  Fund  of  Columbia  University;  the 
Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation;  the  Department  of  Otolaryngology; 
and  the  Eli  Lilly  Company. 

No  changes,  other  than  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Justine  O. 
Wanger,  Research  Assistant,  have  taken  place  in  the  Department 
of  Pharmacology  during  the  past  year.  Two  volunteer  workers 
have  contributed  their  services,  assisting  in  research  problems. 

Dr.  Solon  N.  Blackberg  has  published,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Charles  M.  Gratz  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School, 
Engineering  Methods  in  Medical  Research. 

Professor  Michael  G.  Mulinos  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Osborne  are  at 
present  engaged  in  studying  the  effect  of  iodides  on  inflammation. 
Dr.  Louis  Hirschhorn  and  Professor  Mulinos  are  investigating  the 
influence  of  local  anesthesia  on  inflammation.  The  effects  of  anox- 
emia on  respiration  are  also  being  studied.  Professor  Mulinos  and 
Dr.  P.  T.  Schlesinger,  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  are  investigating 
drug  sensitivity  and  allergy.  With  Dr.  Theodore  S.  Raiford  of  the 
Department  of  Surgery,  Professor  Mulinos  has  been  studying  the 
pharmacology  of  the  exteriorized  intestine  and  stomach.  The  stu- 
dies on  water  metabolism  and  pituitary  extracts  have  been 
continued. 

Dr.  Blackberg  and  Dr.  Charles  A.  Slanetz,  Curator  of  Animal 
Husbandry,  have  almost  completed  their  investigation  of  the  influ- 
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ence  of  avitaminoses  on  the  immunity  mechanism.  With  Professor 
Daniel  E.  Ziskin,  of  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  Dr. 
Blackberg  reported,  at  the  New  York  City  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  for  Dental  Research,  on  "A  Study  of  the 
Effects  of  Gonadal  and  Gonadotropic  Hormones  on  the  Gingival 
Tissues."  With  Professor  Frederick  B.  Flinn  of  the  Department  of 
Physiology,  Dr.  Blackberg  has  been  making  a  study  of  the  effects 
of  radium  poisoning  on  the  teeth  of  rats,  dogs,  rabbits,  and  mice. 
Their  study  of  the  pharmacology  and  toxicology  of  polonium  is 
being  continued.  The  work  on  the  pharmacology  and  toxicology 
of  sodium-ethyl-methyl-butyl  barbiturate  is  nearly  ready  for  publi- 
cation. The  study  of  the  influence  of  various  avitaminoses  on  gas- 
trointestinal motility  will  be  completed  within  the  next  three 
months. 

Dr.  James  F.  B.  Zweighaft  of  the  Department  of  Physiology  was 
given  leave  of  absence  this  year  and  his  duties  were  taken  over  by 
Dr.  George  F.  Piltz,  on  an  emergency  appointment.  Effective  at 
the  end  of  this  academic  year,  Dr.  Kaufman  Wallach  is  withdraw- 
ing from  his  instructorship  on  account  of  pressure  of  clinical  work. 

Professor  Kenneth  S.  Cole  spent  last  summer  in  research  work 
at  the  Biological  Laboratory  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  New  York, 
and  participated  in  the  symposium  on  quantitative  biology.  He  will 
continue  research  of  a  similar  nature  at  the  Bermuda  Biological 
Station.  Dr.  M.  Caroline  Hrubetz  spent  last  summer  at  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Louis  B. 
Dotti  spent  the  summer  working  with  Dr.  Oscar  Riddle  at  the 
Genetics  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington  at 
Cold  Spring  Harbor. 

In  addition  to  continuation  of  the  several  lines  of  research  work 
which  have  been  in  progress  during  recent  years,  various  members 
of  the  Department  have  collaborated  with  other  departments  in 
the  working  out  of  problems  in  applied  physiology.  With  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Blakemore  of  the  Department  of  Surgery,  Professor 
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Cole  and  Dr.  Barry  G.  King  have  worked  on  a  method  of  promot- 
ing clotting  in  aneurysmal  sacs  by  means  of  heat  applied  electric- 
ally under  precise  control.  Dr.  Blakemore  presented  before  one  of 
the  clinical  societies  recently  a  paper  on  arteriovenous  anastomoses 
covering  work  done  by  him  and  Dr.  King  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  This  work  has  an  important  bearing  on  a  certain  surgical 
procedure  which  has  had  a  considerable  vogue.  Dr.  King  has  also 
collaborated  with  Professor  Ziskin  on  elaboration  of  a  method  of 
testing  vitality  of  teeth. 

Professor  Aleita  H.  Scott  has  perfected  a  volumetric  method  of 
iodine  determination  of  high  precision  after  ascertaining  the  source 
of  error  which  has  existed  in  methods  hitherto  in  use.  In  collabora- 
tion with  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Ditmars,  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Garden,  Dr.  King  has  completed  an  investigation  of  the  alleged 
anticlotting  properties  of  the  mouth  secretions  of  the  vampire  bat. 
He  has  found  that  such  a  substance  does  not  exist. 

Two  quantitative  audiometric  experiments  have  been  added  to 
the  course  given  to  the  medical  students.  These  illustrate  methods 
of  great  importance  not  only  in  otology,  but  also  in  neurology  and 
psychiatry.  New  equipment  for  gas  analysis  for  use  in  this  course 
has  been  developed. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  Dr.  G.  V.  Anrep,  of  the  University 
of  Cairo,  as  guest  lecturer  this  spring.  Dr.  Anrep  gave  two  lectures 
before  the  members  of  the  first  and  second  year  classes  on  his  recent 
work  on  coronary  circulation. 

No  significant  change  in  the  teaching  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  has  been  made  since  the  report 
of  a  year  ago.  It  has  been  the  custom  for  several  years  to  ask  for 
comments  and  criticism  from  the  students  at  the  end  of  each 
course.  Of  the  criticisms  two  of  the  more  important  should  receive 
comment.  The  clinical  clerks  in  the  third  year  find  their  time  for 
ward  work  interrupted.  Members  of  the  Departments  of  Psychi- 
atry and  Ophthalmology  conduct  rounds  on  the  students'  cases  in 
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their  respective  fields.  After  discussion  between  the  two  depart- 
ments, it  has  been  decided  to  give  up  these  special  rounds  and  to 
call  on  the  special  department  when  something  unusual  arises.  The 
psychiatric  exercises  will  be  continued  but  with  greater  emphasis 
on  students'  case  material  rather  than  making  the  rounds  didactic 
as  in  the  past. 

The  second  criticism  has  to  do  with  therapeutics.  This  is  a  most 
difficult  field  in  which  to  make  specific  and  dogmatic  statements 
although  the  enthusiastic  presentation  of  the  subject  by  some  of  the 
staff  of  other  departments  is  popular  with  the  students.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  has  endeavored  to  approach 
the  subject  from  a  broad  fundamental  standpoint,  believing  that 
the  student  seldom  acquires  facility  in  the  details  of  therapeutics 
until  the  intern  year. 

The  proposed  change  in  the  length  of  the  school  year  handicaps 
somewhat  the  work  in  summer  medicine.  It  has  always  appeared 
to  be  desirable  to  encourage  students  from  medical  schools  to  move 
about.  A  good  beginning  has  been  made,  for  each  year  an  increas- 
ing number  of  students,  particularly  from  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Johns  Hopkins,  desire  to  come  to  the  Department  of  Medicine 
during  the  summer.  With  our  present  schedule,  the  one  time  to 
take  extramural  students  is  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  Au- 
gust, and  September.  The  new  plan  of  instruction  for  the  fourth 
year  will  be  arranged  with  the  view  of  continuing  the  exchange  of 
students. 

A  development  of  the  greatest  importance  on  the  First  Medical 
Division  at  Bellevue  Hospital  has  been  the  beginning  of  construc- 
tion of  the  new  building  for  chest  diseases.  When  this  unit  is  com- 
pleted it  will  greatly  increase  the  facilities  and  opportunities  for 
teaching  and  research  in  the  field  of  tuberculosis  and  other  chronic 
medical  and  surgical  conditions  of  the  chest. 

A  plan  of  cooperation  with  the  medical  schools  of  Cornell  and 
New  York  Universities  will  permit  instruction  of  the  students  of 
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those  institutions  on  the  First  Division.  Everyone  concerned  is  very 
much  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  cordial  cooperation  betv^^een  the 
institutions  for  the  instruction  of  medical,  nursing,  and  other 
personnel.  ■■   ", 

The  Foundation  for  the  Investigation  of  Chronic  Pulmonary 
Disease  has  continued  its  active  interest  and  has  contributed  finan- 
cial support  to  Professor  James  Alexander  Miller's  very  w^orth- 
while  program. 

The  medical  internships  on  the  First  Division  have  been  in- 
creased to  tw^o  years  duration  and  the  period  of  training  has  been 
divided;  two  into  a  period  of  six  months  in  pathology,  six  months 
in  surgery,  and  a  year  on  the  medical  wards,  and  the  other  four 
into  six  months  on  chest  service,  six  months  in  surgery,  and  a  year 
on  the  medical  wards.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  relieve  the  interns 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  routine  laboratory  work  during  the 
early  part  of  their  service  in  order  that  they  may  have  more  time 
to  obtain  clinical  training  and  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  patients 
under  their  care.  A  full-time  physician  has  been  put  in  charge  of 
the  laboratory  work  and  an  increasing  amount  of  the  routine  is 
being  cared  for  by  technicians. 

Special  studies  on  the  Bellevue  service  include  investigations  of 
the  effects  of  total  ablation  of  the  thyroid  in  selected  cases  of  cardiac 
decompensation;  special  studies  of  the  results  of  pneumothorax 
treatment  in  lobar  pneumonia;  and  studies  of  the  treatment  of 
pyogenic  infections  complicating  pneumothorax  diseases. 

The  investigations  of  Dr.  Alvan  L.  Barach  in  the  use  of  a  mix- 
ture of  helium  and  oxygen  in  asthma  and  tracheal  obstructions 
opens  a  new  field  of  study  and  treatment.  This  mixture  is  so  much 
lighter  than  air  that  it  promises  to  be  of  great  therapeutic  benefit  in 
laryngeal  and  tracheal  obstructions.  There  are  technical  difficulties 
which  must  be  overcome,  however,  before  the  method  may  be 
employed  generally.  The  use  of  high  oxygen  atmospheres  in  cer- 
tain surgical  operations  has  also  been  of  great  significance. 
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The  work  of  Professor  A.  Raymond  Dochez  is  of  both  funda- 
mental and  general  interest.  Work  with  the  cold  and  influenza 
viruses  involves  a  difficult  and  treacherous  technic  which  he  seems 
to  have  mastered.  The  possibility  of  protection  against  cold  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  A  technic  is  being  worked  out  for  human 
vaccination  against  acute  upper  respiratory  infection.  Professor 
Franklin  M.  Hanger's  work  with  lipoids  in  relation  to  immune 
reactions  is  of  most  fundamental  importance  and  may  prove  of 
considerable  significance  practically. 

Professor  Walter  W.  Palmer,  in  collaboration  with  Mrs.  Jessica 
P.  Leland,  has  completed  a  two  years'  study  of  the  calorigenic  effect 
of  normal  and  pathological  thyroid  gland  preparation  in  guinea 
pigs.  Contrary  to  the  reports  of  others  the  observations  would  indi- 
cate that  the  calorigenic  effect  of  these  preparations  is  proportional 
to  the  thyroxine  content  as  determined  chemically  and  not  to  the 
total  iodine. 

Dr.  Howard  G.  Bruenn  has  continued  his  studies  of  electrocardi- 
ographic changes  in  rheumatic  fever  and  other  disorders  affecting 
the  heart.  He  has  also  been  compiling  a  study  of  the  possible  rela- 
tionships of  various  chronic  diseases  on  the  production  of  coronary 
disease. 

The  studies  in  rheumatic  fever  under  Dr.  Alvin  F.  Coburn, 
which  have  been  generously  supported  by  the  Kellogg  Founda- 
tion, have  attracted  wide  attention.  Eight  papers  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  printers  deal  with  the  various  aspects  of  the  disease  and  the 
immune  response  of  the  rheumatic  subject.  The  clinical  studies 
have  included  the  care  of  or  consultation  upon  approximately  eight 
hundred  patients,  mostly  children.  Thorough  epidemiological,  bac- 
teriological, immunological,  and  chemical  studies  have  been  made. 

The  investigations  on  arthritis  conducted  by  Professor  Martin  H. 
Dawson  under  the  Faulkner  Memorial  Fund  have  been  productive 
and  promising.  They  have  included  special  bacteriological,  im- 
munological, and  serological  studies  of  hemolytic  streptococci. 
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Dr.  Charles  A.  Flood,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Clinton  R.  Mul- 
lins  of  the  Department  of  Surgery,  has  continued  the  experimental 
inquiry  into  the  pathogenesis  of  peptic  ulcer.  The  gastric  physiol- 
ogy studies  have  been  made  jointly  with  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Pfiflner  of 
the  Department  of  Biological  Chemistry.  Dr.  Alexander  B.  Gut- 
man,  with  Mrs.  E.  Benedict  Gutman  and  Dr.  T.  Lloyd  Tyson,  has 
carried  forward  research  into  the  variations  in  serum  calcium,  inor- 
ganic phosphate,  and  phosphatase  in  various  bone  diseases.  With 
Dr.  Haig  H.  Kasabach  he  has  made  roentgenological  studies  of 
Paget's  disease. 

Professor  Michael  Heidelberger,  working  under  the  Harkness 
Research  Fund,  has  been  studying  the  mechanism  of  the  precipitin 
reaction  together  with  Dr.  Forrest  E.  Kendall.  A  chemical  method 
for  the  absolute  determination  of  agglutinins  in  serum  has  been 
worked  out  with  Mr.  Elvin  Kabat.  The  study  of  the  chemistry  of 
bacteria  and  the  immunological  behavior  of  their  components  is 
being  continued  with  Dr.  Kendall,  Dr.  Rudolph  Scharf,  and  Dr. 
Arthur  E.  O.  Menzel  (working  partly  under  a  grant  from  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association).  In  part  with  the  aid  of  the 
Guggenheim  Foundation,  the  molecular  weight  of  thyroglobulin 
was  determined  in  the  laboratory  of  Professor  Svedberg  at  Upsala, 
Sweden. 

Dr.  Yale  Kneeland,  Jr.  has  continued  his  studies  with  Professor 
Dochez  on  the  common  cold  and  his  research  into  the  nasopharyn- 
geal flora  of  infants  and  its  relations  to  respiratory  diseases.  Dr. 
Kenneth  B.  Turner  has  continued  his  work  upon  cholesterol  meta- 
bolism with  particular  reference  to  the  effects  of  potassium  iodide, 
partly  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Shillito.  Professor 
Randolph  West,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  H.  D.  Dakin,  has  con- 
tinued his  efforts  to  determine  the  chemical  nature  and  physiologi- 
cal action  of  the  liver  substance  active  in  pernicious  anemia. 

Professor  Robert  L.  Levy's  earlier  studies  in  various  disorders  of 
the  heart  have  been  pursued  further  by  means  of  the  electrocardio- 
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gram,  oxygen  therapy  (with  Dr.  Barach),  pathological  examina- 
tions (with  Dr.  Bruenn),  and  the  influence  of  drugs,  the  emotions, 
and  exercise  in  certain  forms  of  cardiac  disease.  Professor  Dickin- 
son W.  Richards,  Dr.  Andre  Cournand,  and  Dr.  John  Caughey 
have  been  devoting  their  attention  to  the  causes  of  dyspnea  in  cir- 
culatory and  pulmonary  disease  and,  in  cooperation  with  Profes- 
sors James  Alexander  Miller  and  Adrian  Lambert,  the  effects  of 
thoracoplasty  on  the  pulmonary  and  circulatory  functions  in 
tuberculosis  patients. 

The  cutaneous  reactions  in  asthmatic  patients  to  various  bac- 
terial substances  derived  from  the  common  bacteria  found  in  the 
upper  respiratory  tract  and  other  bacteriological  and  immunolog- 
ical factors  in  asthma  have  been  studied  by  Dr.  Franklin  A.  Stevens. 
Dr.  William  P.  Thompson  has  been  working  on  the  various  blood 
diseases,  particularly  those  involving  the  white  blood  cells.  Some 
of  the  inquiries  are  in  collaboration  with  the  spleen  clinic  and  the 
Department  of  Surgery.  Studies  on  schistosomiasis  and  its  effect  on 
the  liver  and  spleen  have  been  started  at  the  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine  in  Puerto  Rico.  Dr.  David  Seegal,  together  with  Profes- 
sors John  D.  Lyttle  and  Beatrice  Seegal,  has  been  pursuing  his 
former  attack  upon  the  problems  of  acute  and  chronic  glomerulo- 
nephritis, particularly  in  reference  to  the  difference  between  this 
disease  and  rheumatic  fever. 

Professor  Robert  F.  Loeb  has  continued  his  studies  of  adrenal 
insufficiency  in  the  dog  and  in  human  beings.  Effort  has  been 
directed  toward  elucidating  factors  in  the  nitrogen  retention  and 
sodium  loss  and  the  relationship  between  adrenal  cortex  and 
function. 

In  the  field  of  tropical  diseases  Professor  Francis  W.  O'Connor 
has  reported  observations  in  amoebiasis,  the  nonperiodic  filariasis 
of  Polynesia,  and  the  periodic  filariasis  of  the  West  Indies.  He  is 
preparing  a  report  on  animal  parasitism  in  the  northern  United 
States. 
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In  the  teaching  of  psychiatry  during  the  third  and  fourth  years 
of  the  medical  course,  the  aim  is  not  only  to  instruct  students  in 
methods  of  examination,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  through  lec- 
tures, clinical  demonstrations,  and  actual  work  with  patients  in 
the  Psychiatric  Institute  and  in  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  but  also  to  lead 
them  to  an  understanding  of  the  individual  patient  and  his  prob- 
lems as  they  are  related  to  aspects  of  sociology,  economics,  educa- 
tion, and  behavior.  It  is  hoped  that  the  student  may  apply  his 
knowledge  eventually  in  his  general  or  special  practice  for  a  better 
understanding  and  treatment  of  his  patients. 

Because  of  the  close  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine, including  the  assignment  of  several  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychiatry  to  the  Department  of  Medicine,  the  students 
during  their  medical  clerkships  have  continued  their  conferences 
with  the  psychiatrist  and  the  study  of  the  psychiatric  problems  met 
with  on  the  wards.  Students  have  also  an  opportunity  for  develop- 
ing insight  into  the  close  relationship  between  psychiatry  and  the 
other  departments  of  medicine  through  their  work  in  Vanderbilt 
Clinic  where  there  are  patients  who  have  been  referred  to  psychia- 
try from  other  departments  in  the  clinic. 

Clinical  work  for  each  student  involves  not  only  the  investiga- 
tion of  adult  patient  reactions  but  also  those  of  children,  opportu- 
nity for  the  study  of  children  being  afforded  both  in  Vanderbilt 
Clinic  and  in  the  Psychiatric  Institute.  Each  student  has  not  less 
than  four  clinical  sessions  in  the  respective  children's  clinics  of  the 
Department  in  addition  to  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  and 
conferences  that  are  held  on  children's  problems.  The  aim  of  the 
Department  is  to  contribute  as  far  as  possible  to  the  making  of 
good  physicians  of  the  students,  and  not  to  emphasize  the  practice 
of  psychiatry  as  a  specialty. 

The  annual  graduate  course  in  neurology  and  psychiatry  was 
given  over  a  period  of  ten  weeks  in  the  fall,  with  a  registration  of 
thirty-one.  Plans  for  the  continuation  of  this  course  for  the  coming 
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year  have  been  completed.  In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Neurology,  a  graduate  training  in  psychiatry  and  neurology  has 
been  worked  out  to  meet  the  requirements  of  candidates  for  the 
American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology. 

The  Psychiatric  Council,  composed  of  the  members  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  Department  with  representatives  also  from  the 
Department  of  Neurology,  has  held  meetings  at  regular  intervals 
to  discuss  methods  and  material  for  teaching  and  problems  of 
research. 

Some  of  the  trends  of  research  in  psychiatry  are  indicated  by  the 
titles  of  theses  submitted  by  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medical  Science  in  June: 

"Problems  of  Acute  and  Chronic  Illness  with  Special  Illustrations  in  Par- 
oxysmal Dyspnea  and  Bronchial  Asthma." 

"The  Psychosomatic  Problem  as  Seen  in  the  Cardiovascular  System." 
"The  Psychology  of  the  Manic  Phase  of  the  Manic  Depressive  Reaction." 
"Periodic  Psychoses." 

The  results  of  the  research  by  Dr.  H.  Flanders  Dunbar,  assisted 
by  a  grant  from  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation,  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Columbia  University  Press  in  a  volume.  Emotions  and 
Bodily  Changes.  Studies  of  hormone  excretion  of  mental  patients, 
aided  in  part  by  the  Thomas  W.  Salmon  Fund,  have  been  carried 
out  during  the  year. 

Other  research  studies  made  by  the  members  of  the  Department 
include:  "Anxiety  Factors  in  Diabetes";  "Emotional  Factors  in 
Pregnancy  and  Childbirth";  "Problems  of  Intellectually  Deficient 
Persons  with  Somatic  Complaints";  "Problems  of  Convalescence," 
the  last  including  a  comparative  study  of  a  group  of  cardiac  pa- 
tients and  another  group  of  fracture  patients;  "Emotional  Factors 
in  Toxic  Goitre";  and  "Psychogenic  Factors  in  Respiratory 
Disease." 

Preliminary  reports  of  results  of  a  number  of  these  studies  were 
presented  before  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  meeting  in 
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Washington  in  May  and  before  the  Section  on  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  Work  on 
all  of  these  problems  will  be  continued  during  the  coming  year. 

Professor  Clarence  O.  Cheney  was  reelected  president  of  the 
New  York  Society  for  Clinical  Psychiatry.  At  the  May  meeting  of 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association  Professor  Cheney  was  elected 
president  of  that  Association.  He  continues  as  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  and 
as  a  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology. 
Dr.  Leland  E.  Hinsie,  Professor  of  Clinical  Psychiatry,  was  elected 
vice  president  of  the  Society  for  Psychotherapy  and  Psychopath- 
ology  during  the  winter. 

The  organization  of  a  Department  of  Radiology  followed  closely 
the  recognition  of  radiology  as  a  specialty  by  the  Advisory  Board 
for  Medical  Specialties.  A  National  Board  of  Examiners  for  Radi- 
ology has  been  formed,  the  duty  of  which  is  to  examine  candidates 
for  its  certificate  to  determine  their  fitness  to  practice  this  specialty. 
The  Board  has  decreed  that,  after  1938,  all  candidates  permitted  to 
appear  before  it  must  have  had  three  years  of  training  in  radiology 
including  one  year  in  the  basic  medical  sciences.  The  same  period 
of  training  plus  a  thesis  and  an  examination  before  the  Faculty  is 
required  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical  Sciences  from  Colum- 
bia University.  Accordingly  the  residency  in  radiology  in  Presby- 
terian Hospital  has  been  lengthened  to  three  years  and  only  one 
man  is  taken  each  year.  The  incumbents  are  encouraged  to  try  for 
the  degree;  two  of  them  are  now  enrolled.  The  kind  cooperation 
of  the  Department  of  Pathology  in  the  training  of  these  men  has 
been  very  important. 

An  exhibit  on  diseases  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract  was  furnished 
for  the  graduate  fortnight  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
in  October,  1934.  Professor  Golden  read  a  paper  on  the  differential 
diagnosis  of  diverticulitis  and  carcinoma  of  the  colon  before  the 
Section  on  Radiology  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  June, 
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1934  and  before  the  International  Postgraduate  Assembly  in  Phila- 
delphia, November  8, 1934.  Dr.  Lenz  read  a  paper  on  the  treatment 
of  carcinoma  of  the  larynx  by  a  modified  Coutard  method  at  the 
International  Congress  of  Radiology  held  in  Zurich,  Switzerland 
in  July,  1934.  The  undergraduate  teaching  facilities  as  well  as  the 
extramural  educational  activities  of  the  Department  would  be  ex- 
panded by  the  aid  of  a  departmental  secretary. 

Among  the  studies  going  on  in  the  Department  of  Surgery,  sev- 
eral have  advanced  far  enough  to  merit  mention.  Drs.  Richmond  L. 
Moore  and  George  H.  Humphreys  have  been  studying  the  me- 
chanics of  the  chest  in  respiration  in  relation  to  vasomotor  collapse 
in  operations  on  the  thorax  and  lung.  Dr.  Theodore  S.  Raiford  has 
elaborated  his  studies  in  the  physiology  of  peristalsis  in  the  exter- 
iorized segments  of  various  levels  of  the  intestinal  tract.  This  orig- 
inal method  of  studying  peristalsis  opens  up  new  fields  in  the 
pharmacology  and  physiology  of  the  intestine.  Dr.  William  P. 
Thompson  of  the  Department  of  Medicine,  working  with  Dr. 
Louis  M.  Rousselot  and  Professor  Allen  O.  Whipple  in  the  spleen 
clinic,  have  begun  studies  in  the  pathogenesis  of  portal  bed  inflam- 
mation and  obstruction  in  its  relation  to  the  hepato-splenopathies. 
This  work  at  present  is  being  carried  out  in  a  fairly  large  number 
of  monkeys,  using  the  schistosoma  mansoyiii  as  the  infesting  agent 
of  the  intestinal  tract.  Because  of  the  more  favorable  climate  and 
the  fact  that  schistosomiasis  is  endemic  in  Puerto  Rico,  this  work 
is  being  done  in  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  in  San  Juan  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Director,  Professor  George  W.  Bachman, 
and  Professors  Maurice  N.  Richtcr  and  William  A.  Hoffman.  Drs. 
Thompson  and  Rousselot  and  Professor  Whipple  are  making  visits 
to  San  Juan  every  six  months  to  follow  the  experiments  and  to  see 
the  clinical  cases  on  the  Island. 

Professors  Whipple  and  William  Barclay  Parsons  and  Dr.  Clin- 
ton R.  MuUins  have  been  especially  interested  in  the  surgery  of 
the  pancreas,  and  during  the  past  year  have  had  the  unusual  oppor- 
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tunity  of  operating  upon  six  patients  with  hyperinsulinism  due  to 
adenoma  of  the  pancreas.  From  these  patients  eight  adenomas  were 
removed  successfully  with  complete  cure  of  the  hyperinsulinism. 
They  constitute  one-third  of  all  the  cases  thus  far  published  in  the 
literature. 

As  a  result  of  developing  the  technic  in  the  pancreatic  adenoma 
operations,  especially  as  regards  the  incision,  exposure,  and  fine  silk 
technic,  the  staff  in  Surgery  renewed  its  interest  in  the  attack  on 
carcinoma  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  the  periampuUar  area. 
During  the  past  year  a  new  technic  for  removing  the  descending 
portion  of  the  duodenum,  the  common  duct  below  the  cystic  duct, 
and  a  sector  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  wide  of  the  growth  in  the 
papilla  and  head  of  the  pancreas  has  been  developed.  This  proced- 
ure was  reported  at  the  1935  meeting  of  the  American  Surgical 
Association. 

The  interest  of  the  surgical  staff  in  the  work  of  the  senior  Fel- 
lows increases  each  year.  Our  experience  in  this  form  of  graduate 
work  has  now  extended  over  a  period  of  some  ten  years.  We  are 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  it  offers  the  best  means  of  sound 
instruction  for  those  who  intend  to  go  into  surgery  as  a  life  work. 
It  is  hoped  that  in  the  coming  year  we  shall  be  able  to  exchange 
one  of  our  senior  Fellows  with  the  resident  surgeon  on  the  First 
Surgical  Division  at  Bellevue  for  a  period  of  four  to  six  months. 
If  this  proves  as  valuable  as  it  promises  to  be,  the  development  of 
fellowships  in  other  hospitals  may  result  in  an  interchange  of 
senior  Fellows  for  periods  of  four  to  six  months.  This  would  add 
greatly  to  the  desirability  and  attractiveness  of  such  training.  The 
value  of  such  an  exchange  was  demonstrated  in  a  very  practical 
way  by  the  exchange  of  Fellows  between  Presbyterian  Hospital  in 
New  York  City  and  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  in  San  Juan 
where  Dr.  Rousselot  spent  eight  months  while  Dr.  Jose  Noya- 
Benitez  took  part  in  the  work  of  the  senior  Fellows  for  a  similar 
period. 
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The  interest  that  the  senior  Fellows  have  taken  in  developing 
and  maintaining  an  increasing  activity  in  the  combined  medical- 
surgical-pathological  clinics  points  to  another  most  valuable  and 
sound  means  of  graduate  training,  for  in  these  clinics  diseases  are 
studied  by  the  combined  group,  therapy  is  agreed  upon,  and  the 
result  of  such  therapy  is  observed  by  those  working  in  the  clinics. 
It  is  this  type  of  instruction  that  is  most  needed  and  most  appre- 
ciated by  the  graduate  students,  more  mature  than  the  intern. 

The  need  for  proper  integration  of  the  special  field  of  oral  sur- 
gery with  that  of  general  surgery  has  been  recognized  for  a  long 
time.  There  are  many  individuals  now  doing  oral  surgery  who 
have  not  had  a  sound  training  in  the  general  principles  of  surgery. 
It  has  been  felt  here  that  we  should  attempt  through  the  close  co- 
operation of  our  medical  and  dental  schools  to  evolve  a  program 
which  will  bring  about  a  better  approach  to  this  important  field 
which  involves  both  surgery  and  dentistry.  Through  the  generous 
aid  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  we  have  established  a  fellowship 
in  oral  surgery.  It  is  the  belief  of  our  group  here  that  the  maxilla- 
facial  surgery  should  be  regarded  as  a  special  field  of  surgery  and 
that  those  who  specialize  in  this  limited  field  of  practice  should  be 
adequately  trained  in  surgery  before  taking  up  the  specialty. 

During  the  past  year  the  Department  of  Urology  was  made  an 
independent  department.  The  next  step  should  be  the  allocation 
of  space  in  the  Medical  School  to  the  Department  of  Urology  for 
the  extension  of  academic  work.  The  development  of  this  specialty 
of  surgery  has  been  so  great  for  the  past  twenty  years  that  many 
phases  of  the  field  need  study. 

The  material  which  is  available  for  teaching  is  more  than  ade- 
quate for  undergraduate  instruction.  The  transference  of  urologi- 
cal  teaching  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  year,  which  has  met  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  all  departments,  is  a  most  important  and 
advantageous  move  for  both  teachers  and  students. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  from  the  comparative  statistics  that  the 
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total  number  of  readers  using  the  library  during  the  last  few  years 
has  been  steadily  increasing,  in  the  last  year  by  over  5,600. 

As  in  previous  years,  many  members  of  the  staff  have  presented 
the  library  with  books,  reprints,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals.  Special 
acknowledgment  must  be  made  of  the  gifts  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Mac- 
Donald  of  New  York  City,  and  Professors  Hugh  Auchincloss, 
Hans  T.  Clarke,  William  Darrach,  A.  Raymond  Dochez,  Haven 
Emerson,  Frederick  P.  Gay,  William  J.  Gies,  John  D.  Kernan, 
Frederick  Tilney,  Frederick  T.  van  Beuren,  John  B.  Walker,  and 
Drs.  Norman  E.  Titus  and  Jerome  P.  Webster.  Gifts  continue  to  be 
received  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  including  Japan  and 
China.  ,;-i 

The  library  has  started  to  collect  everything  written  by  graduates 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  book  or  reprint  form. 
The  task  of  assembling  this  material  has  been  intrusted  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Schramm  who,  with  her  devotion  to  the  College  and  her 
long  and  friendly  association  with  its  staff,  seems  particularly 
qualified  to  undertake  this  work.  It  is  hoped  also  to  start  a  portrait 
gallery. 

Two  new  bulletin  boards  have  been  displayed  in  prominent  posi- 
tions in  the  library  for  announcements  of  new  books,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  book  jackets,  and  lists  of  new  periodicals  added  to  the  file, 
current  journals,  recent  papers  by  staff  members,  and  other  items 
of  interest.  All  these  have  proved  popular. 

The  periodical  room  is  efficiently  managed  by  Miss  Elizabeth  S. 
Fleming  who  combines  industry  with  imagination.  Her  statistics 
show  that  the  periodical  room  during  the  year  (excluding  eve- 
nings, Sundays,  holidays,  and  afternoons  off)  has  been  used  by 
over  twelve  thousand  readers.  Eight  thousand  three  hundred  num- 
bers of  journals  have  been  checked  in  the  Kardex  file;  1,493  num- 
bers have  been  put  on  the  display  table;  1,146  volumes  have  been 
sent  to  the  binder.  The  library  at  present  receives  639  periodicals 
of  which  357  are  gifts  and  282  subscriptions. 
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The  library  is  fortunate  in  receiving  all  the  journals,  books,  and 
reprints  sent  to  the  Neurological  Institute  in  exchange  for  its  Bulle- 
tin. A  large  portion  of  the  librarian's  time  is  devoted  to  studying 
the  exchange  list  which  includes  libraries,  institutions,  and  research 
w^orkers  throughout  the  v^^orld,  and  requesting  the  gift  of  journals, 
reports,  and  reprints.  The  library  is  trying  to  build  up  as  complete 
a  file  as  possible  of  the  annual  reports  issued  by  the  more  important 
hospitals  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  The  respective  secre- 
taries and  superintendents  have  promised  to  put  us  on  their  mail- 
ing lists  for  the  regular  receipt  of  these  publications. 

On  the  advice  of  the  Medical  Library  Committee,  nurses,  both 
graduate  and  student,  have  been  given  much  freer  access  to  the 
library,  and  the  librarian  has  spoken  to  small  groups  on  the  use  of 
the  library,  and  has  given  informal  lecture-demonstrations  on  cer- 
tain medico-historical  topics.  These  have  been  well  attended. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Roger  H.  Dennett,  Professor  of  Clinical  Ped- 
iatrics and  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department  of  Pediatrics  at  the 
New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  1935  was  a  great  loss  to  that  institution,  where  he  had  been 
associated  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  to  the  profession.  Dr.  Den- 
nett's associate,  Dr.  Adolph  G.  De  Sanctis,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Pediatrics,  was  appointed  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department. 

Dr.  John  F.  Erdmann  who  faithfully  served  the  Post-Graduate 
for  twenty-six  years  resigned  on  July  i,  1934,  as  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery  and  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department  of  Surgery,  but  re- 
tained the  appointment  of  attending  surgeon  to  the  hospital.  Dr. 
Erdmann  has  been  ably  succeeded  as  Executive  Officer  of  the 
Department  of  Surgery  by  Dr.  Charles  Gordon  Heyd,  who  has 
held  professorial  rank  in  the  Department  since  1915. 

The  most  important  development  of  the  year  at  the  New  York 
Post-Graduate  School  and  Hospital  was  the  affiliation  with  the 
Stuyvesant  Square  Hospital  (formerly  the  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospi- 
tal). Under  the  terms  of  the  affiliation,  the  Post-Graduate  assumes 
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responsibility  for  the  management  of  the  Stuyvesant  Square  Hospi- 
tal and  Clinic,  which  has  been  designated  as  the  New  York  Skin 
and  Cancer  Unit  of  the  Post-Graduate.  In-patients  are  to  be  cared 
for  in  the  wards  and  private  facilities  of  the  Post-Graduate  and  the 
Stuyvesant  Hospital  has  been  closed.  The  building  of  the  latter  has 
been  converted  into  an  out-patient  service  for  the  skin  clinics  of 
both  institutions.  The  combination  provides  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  skin  services  in  this  country  and  offers  unsurpassed 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  disorders  of  the  skin  and  the  ade- 
quate training  of  physicians  in  the  several  major  divisions  of  this 
important  specialty.  Professor  George  Miller  MacKee  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  combined  services. 

The  Cancer  Clinic  of  the  Stuyvesant  Square  Hospital  will  be  con- 
tinued in  its  former  location  and  under  the  direct  charge  of  Pro- 
fessor Carl  Eggers.  It  is  planned  that  eventually  this  important 
phase  of  the  Skin  and  Cancer  Unit  will  be  integrated  with  the 
Department  of  Surgery  of  the  Post-Graduate  of  which  Dr.  Charles 
Gordon  Heyd  is  director.  An  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  more 
adequate  care  and  study  of  patients  suffering  from  various  forms 
of  mahgnancy  is  provided  by  the  affiliation,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  physical  resources  but  even  more  particularly  because 
of  the  addition  to  the  hospital  and  teaching  staff  of  eminent  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  who  are  devoting  themselves  so  largely  to  this 
problem. 

Active  research  is  being  carried  out  in  every  department  of  the 
New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  supported 
in  part  by  grants  from  the  Oliver-Rea  Scholarship  Fund  and  other 
special  funds  of  the  institution  and  from  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foun- 
dation. Brief  reference  to  a  few  of  the  activities  will  indicate  their 
diversity  and  importance. 

The  vascular  clinic  is  continuing  its  studies  of  the  effects  of 
tobacco,  choline,  alcohol,  vitamins,  and  other  substances  on  the 
peripheral  circulation.  During  the  year  it  presented  exhibits  at  the 
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Convention  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  Cleveland, 
the  American  Congress  of  Physical  Therapy  in  Philadelphia,  and 
at  the  Convention  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  medical  laboratories  have  been  active  in  studies  of  choles- 
terol metabolism  in  a  variety  of  disorders,  the  results  of  which  have 
been  published  during  the  year.  Several  members  of  the  medical 
staff  have  continued  their  research  in  diabetes  and  the  different 
aspects  of  sugar  tolerance.  During  the  year  the  Department  of 
Medicine  issued  two  publications,  "The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 
of  Diseases  of  the  Liver  and  Biliary  Tract"  and  "Diets  for  the 
Treatment  of  Diabetes  and  Obesity." 

The  staff  in  Gynecology  have  published  several  papers  on  tricho- 
monas vaginalis  on  the  Frank  test  for  female  sex  hormone,  and 
other  subjects  associated  with  the  endocrines  and  different  clinical 
phases  of  the  specialty. 

The  papers  published  by  members  of  the  Pediatrics  Department 
included  discussions  of  scarlet  fever,  antirachitic  agencies,  hydro- 
cephalus, heart  disorders,  nephritis,  chorea,  and  behavior  problems. 
Those  published  from  the  Department  of  Neurology  and  Psychia- 
try have  dealt  with  the  symptoms  arising  from  lesions  in  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  with  the  effects  of  systemic  disorders  upon 
the  nervous  system,  and  several  with  functional  disorders  of  one 
or  another  type,  some  associated  with  social  and  behavior  problems. 

The  staff  in  Otolaryngology  have  been  studying  various  infec- 
tions involving  the  ear  and  mastoid  and  the  late  sequelae  of  some 
of  these.  A  new  method  of  visualization  of  the  duodenum  by 
means  of  a  newly  devised  endoscope,  termed  "peroral  duodeno- 
scopy,"  has  been  developed  which  may  have  value  in  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  lesions  of  that  part  of  the  intestinal  tract.  Special  stud- 
ies by  members  of  the  Ophthalmology  group  have  been  made  on 
intraocular  tension,  and  case  reports  of  tumors  and  other  condi- 
tions of  the  eye  have  been  added  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
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The  active  services  of  Urology  and  Traumatic  Surgery  have 
provided  numerous  observations  and  reports  on  the  methods  of 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prevention  in  these  special  fields  of  sur- 
gery. A  number  of  papers  have  been  published  from  the  orthopedic 
service  dealing  with  bone  lengthening,  living  sutures  in  plastic 
bone  surgery,  calcium  metabolism  in  spinal  diseases,  osteomyelitis, 
varicose  ulcers,  and  with  some  of  the  rarer  muscular  disorders 
which  come  to  the  orthopedic  clinic. 

In  Surgery,  the  topics  receiving  particular  attention  have  been 
septicemia,  the  treatment  of  typhoid  carriers  by  removal  of  the  gall 
bladder,  "liver  deaths"  following  gall  bladder  surgery,  the  local 
use  of  vitamins  A  and  D  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  and  the  role 
of  chemical  and  water  balance  in  surgical  conditions. 

Efforts  to  improve  the  differential  diagnosis  of  lesions  of  the 
stomach,  the  relation  of  air  ionization  to  absorption  from  x-ray 
radiation,  and  its  effects  upon  body  tissues,  and  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  a  mesh  grid  for  increased  skin  protection  in  massive  deep 
radiation  therapy  have  engaged  the  special  attention  of  the  staff 
in  Radiology  for  the  year. 

The  group  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  have  continued  and 
greatly  expanded  their  intensive  inquiry  into  the  therapeutic  use 
of  bacteriophage,  particularly  in  colon  bacillus  septicemia,  chronic 
colitis,  intestinal  fistulas,  compound  fractures,  and  other  septic 
conditions.  A  number  of  reports  on  the  results  of  these  studies  have 
been  published.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  ascertain  the  mechan- 
ism by  which  bacteriophage  is  effective  in  these  various  infections. 

The  staff  in  Dermatology  and  Syphilology  have  been  investigat- 
ing a  wide  range  of  problems  including  the  value  of  mapharsen  in 
the  treatment  of  syphilis,  the  pathological  effects  of  certain  drugs 
commonly  used,  the  microscopic  findings  in  certain  skin  disorders, 
the  use  of  x-ray  in  the  treatment  of  lesions  of  the  skin,  the  blood 
conditions  in  urticaria,  the  irradiation  of  the  thyroid  in  acne  vul- 
garis, industrial  hazards  in  plastic  industries,  the  relationship  of 
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the  hormones  to  skin  complaints,  the  treatment  of  precancerous 
conditions,  clinical  spectrometry  and  demineralization  with  deter- 
minations of  the  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  nickel,  and 
copper  in  the  human  body,  the  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  value  of 
different  substances  in  dermatophytosis,  tobacco  and  bacterial  sen- 
sitization, the  role  of  vitamins  in  the  dermatoses,  and  the  relation- 
ship of  scabies  mites  of  birds  and  other  animals  to  certain  skin 
diseases. 

The  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico  under  the  auspices  of  Columbia  University^  has  had  another 
highly  successful  year.  Among  prominent  visitors  v^^ere :  Dr.  Oliver 
L.  Fassig,  of  the  Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory  of  Harvard 
University;  Dr.  William  W.  Coblentz,  physicist  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  at  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  Randolph  West,  Associate 
Professor  of  Medicine;  Dr.  A.  Raymond  Dochez,  Professor  of 
Medicine;  Dr.  Gary  N.  Calkins,  Professor  of  Protozoology;  Dr. 
Chester  W.  Emmons,  Associate  in  Mycology;  Dr.  Maurice  N. 
Richter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology;  Dr.  William  Thompson, 
Instructor  in  Medicine;  the  last  six  belonging  to  the  Faculty  of 
Columbia  University;  Drs.  John  A.  Farrell  and  A.  G.  Warren, 
Associate  Directors  of  the  International  Health  Division  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation;  Dr.  B.  E.  Washburn,  Director  of  the  Car- 
ibbean Region  of  the  International  Health  Division  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation;  and  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rovi^e,  General  Director  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

Another  gratifying  event  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Puerto 
Rico  Medical  Association  at  the  School.  Over  one  hundred  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  assembled  to  hear  Professor  Randolph  West 
speak  on  "The  Clinical  Aspects  of  Anemia."  Exhibits  from  the 
various  departments  of  the  School  were  presented  as  special  attrac- 
tions for  the  visitors. 

The  building  operations,  which  were  made  possible  through  the 

*  See  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  School  for  full  details  (published  separately). 
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P.R.E.R.A.,  have  included  two  three-story  wings  adjoining  the 
present  building,  making  available  seventeen  new  laboratories, 
additional  dissecting  and  storage  rooms,  recitation  rooms,  besides 
much  needed  ofl&ce  space.  The  concrete  animal  house  has  also  been 
finished. 

The  year's  contributions  to  current  literature  and  science,  pre- 
sented through  the  medium  of  The  Puerto  Rico  Journal  of  Public 
Health  and  Tropical  Medicine  and  other  medical  and  scientific 
magazines  and  books,  mark  some  of  the  notable  achievements  of 
the  members  of  the  School.  Through  lectures  at  various  times 
twenty-one  major  subjects  have  been  discussed. 

Several  members  of  the  staff  have  completed  or  are  carrying  on 
advanced  work  in  their  specialties :  Drs.  Rafael  Rodriguez-Molina 
and  Pablo  Morales-Otero  returned  at  the  end  of  the  summer  after 
several  months'  training  at  Columbia  University  in  their  respective 
fields  of  haematology  and  bacteriology;  Professor  Joseph  H.  Axt- 
mayer  will  return  in  July,  after  one  year  of  research  in  biological 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Rochester;  Professor  Enrique  Kop- 
pisch  of  the  Department  of  Pathology  is  now  at  Basle,  Switzerland, 
on  a  fellowship  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation;  Dr.  Luis  Her- 
nandez is  at  the  University  of  Michigan  studying  clinical  pathol- 
ogy; and  Miss  Trinita  Rivera  continues  her  work  in  chemistry  at 
Barnard  College. 

At  the  close  of  the  ninth  year  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine 
and  the  seventh  year  of  the  University  Hospital,  113  members  of 
the  Faculty  and  staff  are  on  a  salary  basis.  The  total  personnel  on 
the  Faculty  and  staff  comprises  135  members  of  all  grades. 

During  the  year  30  students  were  enrolled  for  special  lecture 
work,  six  of  whom  took  the  course  in  clinical  pathology.  In  addi- 
tion, research  privileges  were  granted  to  nine  students. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  report  the  resignations  of  Dr.  Jorge 
del  Toro,  as  attending  surgeon  of  the  University  Hospital,  of  Dr. 
M.  B.  Caballero,  as  attending  otolaryngologist,  and  of  Dr.  Jose  C. 
Ferrer,  as  attending  urologist,  also  of  the  University  Hospital. 
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Through  the  assistance  of  the  P.R.E.R.A.,  an  additional  room 
with  bookshelves  has  been  provided  for  the  library.  This  extra  space 
has  been  urgently  needed  to  accommodate  members  of  the  staff  and 
the  increased  number  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and  students  v^ho 
novi^  make  use  of  the  library.  At  present  the  library  is  receiving  179 
journals,  covering  every  phase  of  medical  science  and  allied  fields. 
Of  these,  61  are  paid  subscriptions;  96  are  received  in  exchange  for 
The  Puerto  Rico  Journal  of  Public  Health  and  Tropical  Medicine, 
the  official  organ  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  of  the 
Department  of  Health ;  and  22  are  received  free  of  cost. 

From  June,  1934  to  March,  1935,  inclusive,  5,000  numbers  of 
The  Puerto  Rico  Journal  of  Public  Health  and  Tropical  Medicine 
have  been  issued.  The  various  destinations  of  the  Journal  include 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  w^orld.  Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  as- 
pect of  the  Journal's  progress  this  past  year  is  the  list  of  eminent 
subscribers  it  has  to  its  credit,  and  the  recognition  of  the  usefulness 
and  excellence  of  the  Spanish  translations  of  their  v^^orks  made  by 
Dr.  Ramon  Lavandero. 

The  Department  of  Bacteriology  has  been  devoted,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  study  of  such  major  problems  as  the  epidemiology  and 
survey  of  tuberculosis,  antistreptolysin,  and  antifibrinolysin  in  rela- 
tion to  recurrent  tropical  lymphangitis,  as  w^ell  as  to  minor  research 
problems  in  brucella  infection  and  enteritis.  The  field  studies  in 
tuberculosis  related  to  the  tobacco  and  needlew^ork  industries  have 
been  finished,  w^hile  the  tuberculosis  survey  of  the  slums  of  San 
Juan  continues  to  reveal  interesting  and  profitable  information. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  nutritional 
studies  of  the  families  of  industrial  workers  are  beins:  carried  on  at 
the  same  time  the  tuberculosis  survey  is  under  way.  This  work  has 
been  planned  and  supervised  by  a  committee  composed  of  the  chief 
of  the  Tuberculosis  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Health,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
executive  member  of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  of  the  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine.  The  work  on  bacillus  calmette  gengou  is 
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completed;  the  eflFect  of  diet  in  experimental  tuberculosis  and  the 
work  on  allergy  on  tuberculosis  are  finished. 

The  main  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  have  been 
devoted  to  vitamin  A  determinations  and  to  finishing  some  of  the 
work  started  under  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant,  which  ter- 
minates with  this  fiscal  year.  Work  on  the  comparison  of  the  three 
Puerto  Rican  diets — the  continental,  the  urban,  and  the  rural — 
has  been  partly  completed.  So  far  the  analysis  shows  a  wide  diver- 
gence of  vitamin  A  content.  Vitamin  A  content  of  Puerto  Rican 
foods,  such  as  parsley,  guava  jelly,  pepino  angolo,  sweet  potato 
candy,  jibara,  and  standard  diets  has  been  ascertained. 

In  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Bacteriology,  an  exten- 
sive study  is  now  being  carried  on  in  recurrent  lymphangitis.  This 
work  is  of  importance,  since  a  method  has  been  found  which  gives 
promise  of  eliminating  the  suffering  caused  by  tropical  lymphan- 
gitis. The  Department  of  Parasitology  has  continued  its  coopera- 
tive work  in  the  study  of  schistosomiasis  and  uncinariasis;  the 
Department  of  Mycology,  its  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  skin  and 
their  etiological  agents. 

The  University  Hospital  is  still  confronted  with  the  difficult  task 
of  trying  to  cope  with  the  ever  increasing  demands  made  upon  it 
by  the  indigent  poor  of  the  Island.  As  has  been  repeatedly  pointed 
out  in  previous  reports,  the  School  and  the  Hospital  find  them- 
selves in  a  serious  predicament.  The  new  plans  for  the  out-patient 
service  which  were  put  into  operation  in  September,  1933,  have 
proved  satisfactory.  During  the  past  eight  months  of  the  year  the 
out-patient  department  treated  5,764  patients,  of  whom  622  were 
new  and  5,142,  old  cases. 

Through  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  D. 
Bourne,  a  medical  social  service  worker  has  been  detailed  to  the 
hospital.  The  reorganization  of  the  nursing  department  of  the 
hospital  has  been  satisfactory. 

The  Department  of  Mycology  has  suffered  the  irreparable  loss 
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of  Professor  Bailey  K.  Ashford,  executive  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment since  its  founding  in  1926.  Professor  Ashford  continued  his 
investigative  work  and  his  deep  interest  in  the  Department  until  a 
icw  months  before  his  death.  His  contributions  to  the  study  of 
sprue  and  other  mycological  subjects  in  general  are  widely  known 
and  recognized. 

During  Professor  Ashford's  illness  and  since  his  death,  Professor 
Arturo  L.  Carrion,  with  the  splendid  cooperation  of  Dr.  Chester 
W.  Emmons  of  the  Department  of  Mycology  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  assisted  by  Miss  Matilde  Otero,  a  graduate  in  general 
mycology  from  Columbia  University,  has  continued  to  carry  for- 
ward a  number  of  interesting  and  profitable  investigations.  Dr. 
Emmons  has  been  associated  with  the  Department  during  the 
year,  offering  invaluable  aid  in  the  general  routine  and  research 
activities  of  the  Department. 

The  study  of  the  new  cases  of  chromoblastomycosis  found  dur- 
ing the  year  and  the  classification  of  the  organisms  in  these  cases 
have  been  progressing  actively.  Epidermophytosis,  which  repre- 
sents a  large  portion  of  the  skin  diseases  seen  in  the  University 
Hospital  and  on  the  Island,  has  been  studied. 

During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  the  members  of  the 
Department  of  Parasitology  have  been  engaged  in  the  survey  and 
epidemiological  studies  of  schistosomiasis.  Under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Hoffman,  a  staff  of  seven  field  and  laboratory  technicians 
has  been  busily  engaged  in  making  a  survey  of  the  municipality  of 
Isabela,  where  the  disease  has  recently  developed.  An  epidemiolog- 
ical study  of  the  same  region  is  also  being  made.  The  destruction 
of  the  snail  (Australorbis  glabratus)  would  be  the  most  practical 
means  of  controlling  the  parasite,  if  it  can  be  done  within  reason- 
able economic  limits.  Therapeusis,  while  serviceable  in  individual 
cases,  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  control  schistosomiasis.  Advan- 
tage has  been  taken  during  these  field  studies  to  educate  the  people 
in  the  disease  and  in  methods  of  prevention.  Through  the  request 
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of  a  number  of  f arseeing  directors  of  boys'  and  girls'  organizations, 
and  of  the  Insular  and  Federal  Forestry  Service,  advice  has  been 
given  w^ith  respect  to  streams  and  to  measures  of  prophylaxis.  Con- 
trol of  schistosomiasis  has  been  made  possible  as  a  project  through 
a  special  grant  from  the  P.R.E.R.A. 

In  addition  to  the  above  studies,  vi^ork  has  continued  on  the  para- 
sitical survey  of  the  Island.  Dr.  Gary  N.  Calkins,  Professor  of  Proto- 
zoology of  Columbia  University,  came  dov^^n  for  two  months' 
study  of  the  parasitic  protozoa  of  the  reptilian  and  insect  forms  of 
life. 

If  medical  and  biological  studies,  especially  those  pertaining  to 
parasitology  are  to  be  fostered,  it  is  necessary  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  be  obtained  of  the  animal  and  insect  life  that  can  serve 
as  vectors  of  disease.  In  this  connection  the  Department  is  cooperat- 
ing in  the  preparation  of  the  new  edition,  Insectae  portoricensis, 
prepared  by  Dr.  Wollcott  of  the  Insular  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  Culicoides  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  by  Drs.  Root 
(deceased)  and  Hoffman. 

The  Departments  of  Parasitology  and  Pathology  of  the  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine,  together  with  the  Department  of  Surgery 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  University, 
have  been  making  an  extensive  histological  and  haematological 
study  of  schistosomiasis.  This  work  will  be  continued  over  a  period 
of  several  years. 

For  four  and  a  half  years  the  Department  of  Parasitology  has 
been  making  an  extensive  study  on  the  evidence  of  parasiticism, 
acquired  infestations,  and  methods  of  control  on  a  well-regulated 
group  of  people  at  La  Finca  de  la  Sardinera  in  Dorado.  This  work 
has  continued  with  the  assistance  of  a  parasitologist  and  public 
health  students  from  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  covering  every  aspect  of  the  health  and 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  people.  Two  more  years  will  be  necessary 
to  carry  on  this  project,  which  so  far  has  given  surprising  results. 
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With  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Maurice  N.  Richter,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and 
of  Dr.  Alberto  Rivero,  routine  activities  covering  surgical  material 
and  autopsies  have  continued  as  an  important  function  of  the  De- 
partment of  Pathology.  The  surgical  material  has  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  Island,  as  well  as  from  Santo  Domingo,  St.  Thomas,  St. 
Croix,  and  Venezuela. 

The  work  on  the  pathology  of  schistosomiasis  in  man  and  in 
experimental  animals  has  continued  with  interest.  The  experi- 
mental work  on  vaccination  against  tuberculosis  with  B.C.G. 
(bacillus  calmette  gengou)  and  the  report  on  tuberculosis  in  Puerto 
Ricans  have  been  finished.  In  collaboration  with  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  staff,  studies  have  been  carried  forward  on 
neoarsphenamin  hemorrhagic  encephalitis.  This  work  is  a  coopera- 
tive project  of  the  Department  of  Surgery  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  University  and  the  Departments 
of  Parasitology  and  Pathology  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

For  some  time  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  has  been  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  climate  and  its  physiological  and  biological 
effects  upon  animal  life  with  particular  reference  to  man.  Studies 
on  the  climate  of  Puerto  Rico,  carried  on  at  the  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine  during  1933-34  t>y  Dr.  Oliver  L.  Fassig,  Research  Asso- 
ciate, Blue  Hill  Observatory  of  Harvard  University,  were  contin- 
ued during  the  current  academic  year.  Researches  are  planned  to 
study  the  physiological  and  biological  effects  of  solar  radiation, 
especially  of  ultra-violet  radiation.  Before  reliable  work  along  these 
lines  can  be  done,  it  is  essential  to  devise  a  sensitive  and  dependable 
instrument  for  recording  the  variations  in  the  short-wave  radiations 
beyond  the  visible  portion  of  the  spectrum.  To  solve  this  important 
problem.  Dr.  W.  W.  Coblentz  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  was  called  to  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  during 
January  and  February  to  continue  investigations  already  begun  by 
him  in  the  calibration  of  the  Westinghouse  ultra-violet  meter, 
which  has  been  installed. 
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In  spite  of  the  heavy  routine  work  of  the  various  departments 
and  the  continued  distraction  of  the  extensive  building  program 
and  alterations  in  all  the  laboratories,  a  number  of  interesting  pub- 
lications have  appeared.  With  the  death  of  Dr.  Francis  Root  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  work  of  preparing  the  monograph 
on  Culicoides  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Professor  William  A.  Hoffman,  of  the  Department  of  Parasitol- 
ogy, collaborator  with  Dr.  Root  in  this  book.  Contributions  to  the 
medical  textbook,  Agents  of  Disease  and  Host  Resistance  by  Pro- 
fessor Frederick  P.  Gay  and  now  ready  for  distribution,  have  been 
made  by  three  members  of  the  staff  of  the  School,  namely.  Dr. 
George  W.  Bachman,  with  "Helminths  as  Agents  of  Disease";  Dr. 
William  A.  Hoffman,  "Diseases  Carried  by  Arthropods";  Dr. 
Pablo  Morales-Otero,  "Brucella  Infection."  In  addition  to  the  above 
a  number  of  contributions  to  the  literature  of  tropical  disease  have 
been  made  by  the  staff  during  the  year. 

In  the  annual  report  for  1933-34,  attention  was  called  to  the 
immediate  need  for  the  enlargement  of  the  institution  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  made  upon  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 
It  is  gratifying  to  report  this  year  that,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  P.R.E.R.A.  and  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  half  of  the 
request  has  been  granted.  The  completion  of  the  building  pro- 
gram, through  the  good  offices  of  Chancellor  Carlos  E.  Chardon, 
is  to  be  included  in  a  request  for  funds  from  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration  for  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  voluminous  current  literature  on  the  economic  aspects  of 
medical  care  appears  to  be  in  substantial  agreement  on  the  major 
problems  involved.  Knowledge  is  now  available  and  the  personnel 
possessing  the  necessary  skills  and  techniques  have  been  trained  to 
provide  a  high  quality  of  medical  care  for  the  individual  sick. 
There  remains  to  be  developed  a  program  which  will  translate  and 
organize  these  individual  efforts  to  provide  a  high  quality  of  medi- 
cal care  for  the  entire  community.  There  is  evidence  that  we  have 
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an  adequate  number  of  physicians  to  meet  the  medical  needs  of 
the  country  but  they  are  not  fully  utilized  and  are  poorly  distrib- 
uted in  relation  to  medical  needs.  The  number  of  hospitals  and 
other  facilities  in  general  are  adequate,  but  again  they  are  not 
properly  distributed  in  relation  to  the  actual  needs  and  often  are 
not  financed  on  a  sufficiently  broad  community  base. 

For  decades  it  has  been  recognized  abroad  and  in  this  country 
that  the  economic  burden  of  sickness  falls  very  unevenly  on  the 
population  and  is  unpredictable  for  the  individual.  Plans  have 
been  worked  out  in  most  of  the  older  countries  of  Europe  which 
are  designed  to  meet  this  uneven  burden  of  sickness  by  means  of 
various  forms  of  sickness  insurance  and  other  devices.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  suggested  that  the  United  States  should  adopt  one  or 
another  of  the  plans  which  have  been  used  abroad.  Thoughtful 
observers  in  this  country  believe,  however,  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able and  wise  to  solve  this  problem  on  a  basis  which  would  be  bet- 
ter adapted  to  our  own  institutions  and  social  organization,  rather 
than  through  the  imposition  of  a  program  which  may  be  in  opera- 
tion in  some  other  country. 

The  original  programs  of  sickness  insurance  in  Europe  were 
devised  fifty  to  sixty  years  ago,  before  much  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  special  fields  of  medicine  had  been  developed  and  be- 
fore the  laboratory,  hospital,  and  other  present-day  facilities  for 
medical  care  existed.  Most  of  the  medical  care  during  the  period 
when  sickness  insurance  first  developed  was  provided  by  the  gen- 
eral practitioner.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  satisfactory  solution  for 
the  situation  in  Germany  in  1881,  for  example,  is  the  program 
which  should  be  applied  in  the  United  States  in  1935. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  indigent  and  unemployed  population  of  a 
community  cannot  pay  for  their  care  in  time  of  illness.  Neither 
can  they  be  asked  to  participate  in  any  contributory  form  of  insur- 
ance. The  medical  care  for  these  individuals  must  be  a  community 
responsibility.  The  physicians  and  institutions  which  provide  it 
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should  be  compensated  for  their  services  from  community  sources 
as  in  the  discharge  of  other  public  responsibilities. 

It  seems  clear  also  that  most  employed  persons  can  themselves 
provide  for  the  services  of  the  general  practitioner  for  the  care  of 
ordinary  illnesses.  The  expenditures  of  the  average  family  during 
a  given  year  for  these  services  is  fairly  uniform  and  almost  always 
can  be  met  from  the  family  income.  The  cost  of  these  services  to 
the  family  is  usually  moderate. 

The  real  problem  in  medical  economics  in  the  United  States 
today  arises  out  of  those  medical  services  which  are  provided  by 
hospitals  and  which  for  the  most  part  represent  operations  and  the 
study  and  treatment  of  obscure  and  serious  medical  conditions. 
Only  about  7  per  cent  of  the  population  are  sufficiently  ill  in  any 
given  year  to  require  admission  to  the  general  hospitals  for  acute 
diseases.  Many  of  the  patients  are  cared  for  without  charge  or  at 
rates  below  cost.  Probably  about  4  per  cent  of  the  population  pay 
for  their  hospital  care  in  any  one  year.  A  large  portion  of  the  total 
cost  of  medical  care,  therefore,  is  borne  by  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  population. 

Adequate  support  of  the  hospitals  of  the  country  with  proper 
emphasis  on  an  extension  of  their  activities  through  out-patient 
services,  home  medical  and  nursing  care,  and  similar  activities 
would  solve  the  most  important  aspect  of  medical  service  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  most  practical  way  to  reach  this  major  problem 
satisfactorily  through  existing  agencies  and  without  creating  exten- 
sive new  organizations,  bureaus,  and  other  governmental  and 
professional  machinery. 

Not  only  does  the  hospital  represent  a  base  of  operations  for  all 
forms  of  community  medical  service  but  it  has  a  type  of  organiza- 
tion which  can  readily  be  amplified  to  cooperate  in  home  nursing 
and  home  medical  services  through  its  out-patient  service  and 
other  channels,  and  it  also  has  the  most  satisfactory  type  of  organi- 
zation to  preserve  high  standards  of  professional  performance.  The 
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126,261  physicians  now  on  the  staffs  of  the  hospitals  represent  a 
large  army  of  doctors  who  are  organized  and  for  the  most  part 
ready  to  participate  in  a  broad  community  health  service  and  to 
carry  on  graduate  medical  education. 

Considering  the  entire  problem  of  sickness,  the  adaptation  of 
the  hospital  functions  to  present-day  community  needs,  and  the 
adequate  financing  of  hospital  services  through  taxation,  so-called 
hospital  insurance,  philanthropy,  and  earnings  would  largely  solve 
the  most  pressing  aspect  of  the  economic  problem  of  medical  serv- 
ice in  this  country.  The  possibility  of  solving  the  major  issue  of  the 
economic  and  professional  care  of  the  sick  and  injured  through  the 
agency  of  the  hospitals  and  without  general  sickness  insurance  for 
the  ordinary  and  minor  illnesses  has  not  been  fully  appreciated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WiLLARD  C.  RaPPLEYE,  M.D. 

Dean 

June  ^o,  i^j^ 
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FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 935 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  School  o£  Engineer- 
ing for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 1935. 

The  safety  of  a  democracy  depends  upon  maintaining  a  free 
people  who  are  willing  to  examine  carefully  into  the  merits  of 
points  at  issue  in  their  government,  in  their  economic  structure,  and 
in  their  external  affairs.  If  our  people  will  formulate  their  opinions 
dispassionately  and  will  think  clearly  and  freely  we  will  not  be  led 
into  false  paths  by  the  siren  voices  of  the  demagogues.  In  the  past, 
leaders  who  appreciated  the  true  meaning  of  liberalism  have  always 
arisen  to  light  the  pathway  for  our  people  away  from  dictatorship 
or  communism  toward  those  ideals  of  democracy  for  which  our 
country  has  been  the  shining  example.  Anxious  eyes  are  strained  at 
the  present  time  to  recognize  presidential  timber  of  this  type  when 
he  shall  appear  over  the  political  horizon  in  either  party. 

The  affairs  of  our  world,  of  our  nation,  and  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  our  civilization  are  the  concern  of  our  teachers  who  must 
develop  themselves  as  free,  thinking,  educated  liberals.  In  turn 
these  affairs  have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  our  educational  proc- 
esses. True  education  is  not  indoctrination  but  the  presentation  of 
logical  analyses  of  all  the  possible  methods  of  approach  (teaching) 
predicated  upon  the  collection  and  careful  survey  of  factual  data 
(research)  and  the  synthesis  of  new  and  proven  methods  of  attack 
(publication).  Every  professor,  department,  school,  and  university 
must  insist  on  a  reasonable  balance  of  all  three  functions  of  true 
education  not  only  in  the  curriculum  as  a  whole  but  in  each  indi- 
vidual subject  of  instruction. 
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The  university  body  of  scholars  and  teachers  represents  the  high- 
est types  of  the  country  in  which  it  exists.  No  law  or  oath  imposed 
upon  the  administration  or  teaching  staffs  can  change  the  composi- 
tion of  its  student  body,  the  quality  or  the  thoughts  of  its  faculty, 
or  the  presentation  of  the  curriculum  material.  The  University  must 
search  fearlessly  for  the  truth  and  attempt  to  produce  men  who  will 
become  leaders  of  our  civilization  of  tomorrow. 

Engineering  education  throughout  the  United  States  is  showing 
a  clearly  marked  trend  toward  the  inclusion  of  greater  amounts  of 
economics  and  humanistic  material  in  the  curriculum.  The  inclu- 
sion of  this  new  material  in  a  program  of  studies  already  crowded 
to  the  limit  of  student  assimilation  has  resulted  in  deferring  to  a 
graduate  or  professional  year  some  of  the  strictly  technical  material. 
Whether  the  program  is  given  entirely  in  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing or  divided  between  the  College  and  the  School  of  Engineering 
is  largely  a  matter  of  administrative  convenience  and  makes  little 
or  no  difference  in  the  general  trend.  Longer  programs  of  study 
are  being  adopted  by  the  more  important  schools  of  the  country. 
Much  ado  about  maintenance  of  a  basic  four-year  program  is  being 
made  but  careful  analysis  shows  that  to  obtain  an  adequate  techni- 
cal education  the  trend  is  toward  at  least  a  five-year  program  with 
the  final  year  leading  to  the  Master's  degree. 

From  the  student  and  administrative  viewpoints  our  plan  with 
two  years  in  Columbia  College  and  three  years  in  the  School  of 
Engineering  has  both  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  program 
of  studies  or  curriculum  is  integrated  throughout  the  five  years  by 
joint  action  of  the  faculties.  Naturally,  this  involves  certain  adjust- 
ments to  meet  both  sets  of  requirements.  Columbia  College,  being 
primarily  a  liberal  arts  college,  is  interested,  and  properly  so,  in 
preparing  certain  foundations  in  the  humanities  upon  which  the 
student  shall  later  elect  his  major  studies.  Hence,  the  College  has 
developed  the  admirable  program  in  Contemporary  Civilization 
which  becomes  the  principal  subject  of  the  freshman  and  a  minor 
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subject  of  the  sophomore  years.  Excellently  conceived  on  an 
economic-historical  basis,  this  is  one  of  the  finest  programs  of  co- 
ordinated study  in  the  field  of  the  humanities. 

To  have  the  preengineering  student's  educational  attention 
largely  directed  toward  the  humanities  during  his  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  leads,  of  course,  to  greater  attention  being  given 
by  him  to  such  problems  but  lessens  his  contacts  v^^ith  the  sciences 
and  particularly  with  the  engineering  staffs.  It  forms  an  excellent 
background  against  which  his  later  engineering  studies  are  thrown 
in  bold  relief  and  permits  our  Faculty  to  discuss  the  engineering 
problems  in  the  light  of  their  effects  on  civilization  and  our  eco- 
nomic system.  Another  advantage  of  the  present  plan  is  that  our 
preengineering  students  are  thus  placed  in  intimate  contact  with 
the  liberal  arts,  pure  science,  and  other  preprofessional  groups  of 
the  College  which  is  a  broadening  influence  on  all  concerned. 
Intermingling  of  the  entire  student  body  during  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  also  makes  for  ease  of  transfer  from  one  program 
of  preprofessional  work  to  another,  to  liberal  arts,  or  to  pure  science 
or  vice  versa.  Many  freshmen  have  only  partially  conceived  ideas 
of  the  vocation  they  really  are  fitted  to  enter.  Any  scheme  which 
assists  them  to  make  a  more  rational  decision  or  permits  them  to 
change  their  decision  without  branding  them  with  the  stigma  of 
failure  in  their  first  major  undertaking  in  life  is  extremely  valuable. 

From  the  professional  point  of  view,  however,  our  Faculty  of 
Engineering  also  have  certain  foundations  which  we  must  require 
to  be  laid  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics  and  mechanics  before 
our  preengineering  students  are  ready  to  pursue  their  technical 
engineering  studies.  These  science  subjects  also  would  require  a 
major  portion  of  the  student's  time  during  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years  if  our  Faculty  are  to  have  adequate  opportunity  to  de- 
velop the  engineering  sequences  immediately  the  student  enters  the 
School  of  Engineering. 

Furthermore,  a  description  of  the  excellently  chosen  economic 
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and  humanistic  material  now  presented  in  Contemporary  Civiliza- 
tion but  divorced  from  the  science  and  engineering  which  so 
vitally  affect  the  trends  of  economics  and  humanistics  has  certain 
disadvantages  not  only  for  our  engineering  students  but  for  all  the 
students.  It  would  seem  only  logical  that  certain  science  and  engi- 
neering staff  members  should  be  added  to  the  Contemporary  Civili- 
zation group  of  instructors  to  leaven  the  presentation  of  the 
material  and  to  assist  in  the  make-up  of  the  program  of  study,  or 
that  supplementing  the  Contemporary  Civilization  major  and  Con- 
temporary Science  minor  for  arts  students  there  could  be  organ- 
ized a  Contemporary  Technology  elective  offered  by  a  group  of  the 
engineering  Faculty  for  the  juniors  and  seniors  in  Columbia 
College. 

The  present  division  of  subject  matter  placing  the  great  majority 
of  the  humanistics  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  preengineering 
years  leaves  the  engineering  student  without  contact  with  this  field 
during  his  last  three  years  except  as  our  Faculty  discuss  the  prob- 
lems in  relation  to  the  engineering  work.  Keeping  the  same  total 
time  allotted  to  humanistics  but  spreading  this  over  not  only  the 
preengineering  years  but  also  through  the  professional  years  would 
seem  to  be  an  educational  advantage  for  the  engineering  student. 

Between  the  liberal  arts  college  and  professional  school  there 
exists  also  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  reasonable  load  of  in- 
struction which  a  student  can  be  expected  to  undertake  and  assim- 
ilate. There  are  certain  variations  also  in  the  emphasis  and  methods 
of  instruction  which  while  not  at  all  serious  do  contribute  to  a 
break  in  the  student's  method  of  study  and  preparation  when  he 
enters  the  professional  school. 

In  studying  these  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  two 
important  questions  stand  forth  in  my  mind — first,  is  not  Columbia 
College  hampered  in  its  development  among  the  highest  rank 
liberal  arts  colleges  when  a  large  proportion  of  its  student  body  in 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  is  distinctly  preprofessional, 
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and  second,  are  not  the  professional  schools  somewhat  hampered 
in  the  development  of  their  most  suitable  programs  of  preparation 
by  some  of  the  requirements  of  the  liberal  arts  preparation?  Pos- 
sibly the  time  has  come  when  the  University  should  consider  the 
possibility  of  organizing  the  present  University  Undergraduates 
together  with  the  science  preprof  essional  groups  now  in  Columbia 
College  into  a  separate  College  which  would  be  parallel  to  Colum- 
bia College  but  whose  program  would  be  more  distinctly  science  as 
contrasted  with  liberal  arts.  I  offer  no  answer  to  these  questions  but 
recommend  that  they  be  referred  to  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Educational  Policy  with  instructions  to  study  and  report  to  the 
University  Council. 

Our  great  metropolitan  University,  located  in  the  greatest  urban 
center  in  the  world,  naturally  draws  a  fair  percentage  of  its  under- 
graduate students  from  the  commuting  region  of  the  metropolis. 
This  results  in  many  of  our  engineering  students  continuing  to  live 
at  home,  arriving  at  the  Campus  for  classes  and  departing  immedi- 
ately upon  completion  of  the  instructional  periods.  Especially  has 
this  been  true  during  the  depression.  Such  casual  contacts  do  not 
promote  those  lively  interchanges  of  stimulation,  those  healthy  for- 
mations of  school  friendships,  those  intimate  cross-fertilizations 
between  the  different  fields  of  engineering,  those  loyalties  to  Alma 
Mater  which  form  the  basis  for  much  of  the  extracurricular  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  University  life.  Considering  also  the  com- 
ments of  our  alumni,  who  look  back  upon  the  time  spent  together 
at  Camp  Columbia  as  the  most  pleasant  and  beneficial  period  of 
their  school  lives,  our  Faculty,  with  your  consent,  have  returned 
this  year  to  the  requirement  that  students  entering  the  first  year 
program  of  the  School  of  Engineering  shall  work  one  month  at 
Camp  Columbia.  For  those  not  entering  civil  or  mining  engineer- 
ing special  programs  of  study,  not  unduly  emphasizing  surveying, 
were  instituted  and  have  been  most  successfully  carried  out  during 
this  past  June.  The  Departments  of  Geology,  Botany,  Drafting, 
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and  Civil  Engineering  have  cooperated  with  the  Director  of  Camp 
Columbia  in  preparing  interesting  and  valuable  instruction.  For 
the  month  of  June,  1935,  the  students  lived  vi^ith  each  other  and 
with  the  staff  in  that  close  intimacy  which  characterizes  camp  life 
and  have  returned  most  enthusiastic  about  this  new  Camp  Colum- 
bia program.  I  feel  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  great  advantages  we 
can  offer  our  students. 

Each  dormitory  at  Camp  Columbia  has  been  provided  with  its 
own  toilet  rooms  replacing  the  facilities  previously  located  in  a 
separate  building.  This  latter  building  has  been  completely  rebuilt 
as  a  drafting  room  giving  a  much-needed  addition  to  our  equip- 
ment. 

During  the  past  year  certain  laboratory  facilities  have  been  in- 
stalled. To  the  equipment  of  the  civil  engineering  testing  labora- 
tories has  been  added  a  new  6oo,ooo-lb.  Southwark-Emery  testing 
machine  together  with  the  facilities  for  handling  test  specimens 
which  constitute  an  important  element  of  this  installation.  To  per- 
mit the  installation  of  this  high-head  testing  machine  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  extensive  structural  changes  in  the  Engineering 
Building.  The  machine  with  its  foundations  extends  through  three 
floors  and  space  had  to  be  taken  from  the  Mechanical  and  Electrical 
Engineering  Departments  for  this  purpose.  Through  the  coopera- 
tion of  these  departments  and  the  Department  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  it  has  been  possible  to  make  a  superb  installation  which 
greatly  extends  the  ability  of  this  laboratory  to  do  testing  and 
research  work  of  great  scientific  value. 

The  fluid  mechanics  laboratory,  also  of  the  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering,  which  was  briefly  mentioned  in  last  year's  report,  has 
been  completed  during  the  past  year.  The  equipment  of  this  labo 
ratory,  including  the  reconstruction  and  setting  up  of  the  hydraulic 
flume,  the  construction  of  a  demonstration  device  for  vortex  mo- 
tion, and  another  for  laminar  and  turbulent  flow  in  pipes,  gives 
our  staff  for  the  first  time  means  for  model  work  in  fluid  mechanics 
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and  hydraulics.  Even  while  construction  was  under  way  some  ex- 
cellent research  work  and  instruction  have  been  conducted  in  this 
laboratory. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  instituted  a  small  soil  me- 
chanics laboratory,  also  in  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering. 
This  subject  is  of  rapidly  growing  importance  in  the  field  of  foun- 
dations and  with  the  experienced  gained  in  this  small  laboratory  it 
will  be  necessary  in  a  few  years  to  give  increased  space  and  an  ap- 
propriation for  additional  equipment. 

To  the  very  fundamental  work  in  mining  research  which  has 
been  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Bucky  in  our 
School  of  Mines  and  with  the  financial  assistance  and  collaboration 
of  the  Engineering  Foundation  there  has  been  added  this  year  a 
combination  of  the  photoelastic  work  developed  in  our  Department 
of  Civil  Engineering  with  the  barodynamic  work  under  Professor 
Bucky.  The  ability  to  replace  the  fixed  gravitational  field  of  force 
by  a  controllable  centrifugal  field  of  force  will  continue  to  have 
important  ramifications  not  only  in  mining  but  in  civil  and  me- 
chanical engineering.  Highly  important  research  work  has  already 
come  from  this  laboratory,  but  we  are  on  the  brink  of  still  more 
important  work. 

To  the  chemical  engineering  and  electrochemical  laboratories 
much  needed  additional  floor  space  has  been  added  through  the 
construction  of  mezzanines.  A  large  portion  of  the  electrochemical 
laboratory  has  been  completely  rebuilt,  re-equipped,  and  rewired. 
The  additional  space  in  the  unit  operations  laboratory  of  the  Chem- 
ical Engineering  Department  will  help  to  provide  accommodation 
for  the  larger  classes  which  are  now  taking  this  laboratory  work. 
The  very  important  fundamental  research  work  continually  ema- 
nating from  the  students  and  staff  of  this  department  has  had  inter- 
esting industrial  applications.  We,  however,  have  been  unable 
through  lack  of  space  and  equipment  to  illustrate  this  work  beyond 
the  test-tube  stage. 
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The  equipment  of  the  chemical  engineering  laboratories  is  con- 
tinually subject  to  highly  corrosive  deterioration.  For  this  reason 
the  life  of  such  laboratory  equipment  is  necessarily  short.  The 
greatest  care  has  been  exercised  by  those  in  charge  of  this  equip- 
ment to  prolong  its  life,  but  much  of  the  equipment  has  now 
reached  the  end  of  a  very  useful  life  and  must  be  replaced.  Profes- 
sor Jackson,  the  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering,  reports  that  a  special  appropriation  of  $18,000  is 
urgently  needed  for  this  purpose. 

During  the  past  year  the  Marcellus  Hartley  Research  Labora- 
tories, which  for  so  many  years  have  been  under  the  distinguished 
direction  of  our  late  beloved  colleague  Professor  Pupin,  have  been 
consolidated  with  the  communications  laboratories  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineering.  Professor  Edwin  H.  Armstrong 
who  has  made  so  many  important  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  radio  art  has  been  added  to  our  staff  as  research  Pro- 
fessor. He  will  continue,  as  in  the  past,  his  investigations  of  new 
theories  and  methods  in  the  communication  field  and  will  direct 
the  researches  of  our  graduate  students.  Assistant  Professor  John  B. 
Russell,  newly  promoted  from  instructor,  will  have  charge  of  the 
teaching  and  laboratory  work  in  this  field  coordinating  with  Pro- 
fessor Armstrong.  It  is  expected  that  before  this  report  is  published 
Professor  Armstrong  will  present  to  the  scientific  world  the  results 
of  his  latest  highly  important  research  in  the  radio  art  which  was 
initiated  in  the  Hartley  Laboratory. 

During  the  past  year  also  the  Department  of  Engineering  Draft- 
ing and  the  Department  of  Drawing  of  the  School  of  Architecture 
have  been  consolidated  in  the  Department  of  Drafting  under  the 
Faculty  of  Engineering.  We  are  happy  to  welcome  to  our  Faculty 
Professor  George  M.  Allen,  who  joins  our  Department  from  the 
School  of  Architecture  through  this  consolidation. 

While  we  have  been  able  to  assist  certain  of  our  departments  in 
the  improvement  of  their  laboratory  facilities  and  space,  as  indi- 
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cated  above,  three  of  our  departments  are  seriously  hampered  in 
their  development  by  lack  of  adequate  and  properly  arranged 
space.  We  have  found  it  impossible  to  make  any  provision  for  the 
increase  of  space  or  rearrangement  of  equipment  of  the  mechanical 
engineering  laboratory  within  the  buildings  now  allotted  to  the 
School  of  Engineering.  In  addition,  the  teaching  laboratory  equip- 
ment is  inadequate,  largely  obsolete  and  improperly  located,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  water  and  power  supply,  and  affords  no 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  principles  of  shop  processes,  ma- 
chine design,  or  the  general  processes  of  manufacturing  machinery. 
It  seems  difficult  to  conceive  of  research  projects  being  carried  on 
with  the  present  equipment.  The  offices,  classrooms,  and  instru- 
ment laboratories  are  located  in  space  separated  from  the  balance 
of  the  Engineering  School.  Modernization  and  a  new  location  are 
essential.  The  electrical  engineering  power  laboratory  equipment  is 
relatively  adequate  and  modern  but  is  improperly  housed  and 
cramped  for  space  on  the  various  floors  of  the  Engineering  Build- 
ing. With  equipment  located  in  six  different  rooms  on  three  differ- 
ent floors,  opportunity  is  lost  for  flexible  connections  of  machinery 
and  for  research,  the  costs  of  laboratory  supervision  are  materially 
increased,  and  no  space  is  available  for  expansion.  The  Industrial 
Engineering  Department  is  seriously  crippled  for  lack  of  office, 
class,  and  laboratory  space  and  equipment.  Additional  properly 
planned  space  must  be  provided  to  carry  on  the  highly  important 
work  of  these  departments.  At  the  same  time  funds  will  have  to  be 
provided  for  practically  re-equipping  the  mechanical  engineering 
laboratory.  This  additional  laboratory  construction  should  be  car- 
ried out  along  the  plans  which  have  been  submitted  and  should  be 
ready  for  dedication  not  later  than  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  School  of  Mines.  This  is  the  most  imperative 
need  of  the  School  of  Engineering. 

The  rapidly  growing  field  of  work  represented  by  the  generic 
term  "applied  mechanics"  is  entirely  inadequately  covered  by  the 
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University.  We  are  doing  excellent  research  in  photoelasticity 
where,  by  use  of  transparent  models  and  polarized  light,  evaluation 
of  the  internal  stresses  and  their  distribution  can  be  made.  We  are 
giving  some  instruction  in  dynamics,  kinematics,  and  vibration 
problems  but  are  not  equipped  for  experiment  or  research  in  these 
fields.  In  plasticity  and  elasticity  of  materials  used  in  machinery  and 
in  construction  we  are  also  giving  some  instruction  but  no  experi- 
mental or  research  work.  In  fluid  dynamics  we  are  doing  some 
excellent  instruction  and  research.  We  have  initiated  some  work  in 
soil  mechanics  and  in  barodynamics  we  are  leading  the  field  of 
research.  Our  basic  work  in  statics  and  dynamics  needs  revision, 
extension,  and  integration  with  the  advanced  theoretical  and  engi- 
neering phases.  Since  this  general  field  of  applied  mechanics  in- 
cludes portions  of  the  fields  of  physics,  mathematics,  civil,  mining, 
metallurgical,  and  mechanical  engineering  I  recommend  that  you 
establish  a  permanent  committee  cutting  across  departmental  lines 
to  study,  integrate  existing  work,  and  recommend  personnel  and 
equipment  for  the  adequate  prosecution  of  instruction  and  research 
in  this  field.  The  budget  for  research  in  this  field  should  be  directly 
under  the  Dean  of  Engineering,  but  it  is  immaterial  to  which  de- 
partments the  new  personnel  should  be  assigned. 

The  field  of  the  engineer  in  public  service  and  the  growing  im- 
portance of  engineering  projects  in  the  field  of  government  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  desirability  of  integration  between  our  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Public  Administration,  the  Delamar  Institute  of 
Public  Health,  and  the  School  of  Engineering.  I  recommend  that 
you  appoint  a  committee  to  study  and  report  upon  this  problem. 

The  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development  is  con- 
tinuing its  important  work  for  the  profession.  We  have  been  repre- 
sented in  this  important  work  and  believe  that,  so  far  as  the  greater 
metropolitan  region  is  concerned,  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  close  integration  of  the  engineering  schools  and  the 
Council's  Committee  on  Professional  Training.  A  rich  field  of 
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post-scholastic  education  will  exist  in  humanistics  and  advanced 
technology  to  assist  the  junior  engineer  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
professional  recognition. 

During  a  period  of  depression  the  problem  of  employment  of  our 
graduates  is  always  pressing.  The  Secretary  of  Appointments,  the 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Engineering,  and  one  member  of  each 
departmental  staff  have  given  attention  to  the  question  of  advising 
our  graduates  of  openings  in  engineering  employment.  A  study,  as 
of  November  i,  1934,  of  this  employment  problem  for  the  classes 
1931,  1932,  1933,  1934  in  eighty  schools  was  made  by  Mr.  M.  M. 
Boring  of  the  General  Electric  Company  and  reported  to  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education  at  the  Atlanta 
convention  in  June,  1935.^  Quoting  from  that  report: 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  grand  total  of  22,000^  students  covered  in 
the  survey,  57%  w^ere  satisfactorily  placed  in  industry  and  7.9%  v^^ere  placed 
in  teaching,  making  a  total  satisfactory  placement  of  64.9%.  Only  11.1% 
of  all  graduates  w^ere  employed  on  stop-gap  jobs,  14.2%  w^ere  unemployed, 
and  9.8%  w^ere  taking  graduate  study.  ...  It  is  again  interesting  that  among 
8,524  engineers,  59%  w^ere  satisfactorily  placed  in  industry,  2.5%  in  teach- 
ing, 16,7%  were  on  stop-gap  jobs,  18.5%  were  unemployed  and  4.26% 
were  in  graduate  work. 

The  corresponding  percentages  as  of  the  same  date  for  the  same 
classes  of  our  Columbia  School  of  Engineering  were :  68.6  per  cent 
satisfactorily  placed  in  industry,  0.4  per  cent  in  teaching;  22.7  per 
cent  were  on  "stop-gap"  jobs,  5.7  per  cent  were  unemployed,  and  2.6 
per  cent  were  in  postgraduate  work.  It  is  naturally  a  source  of 
justifiable  pride  to  our  Faculty  that  we  stood  materially  higher  in 
both  satisfactory  placements  and  "stop-gap"  jobs  than  the  average 
of  the  eighty  engineering  schools.  Since  November  i,  1934,  our 
percentage  of  satisfactory  employment  has  increased  including  the 
class  which  graduated  last  June,  but  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  this 

*  Mimeograph  preprint  furnished  at  the  S.P.E.E.  Convention. 

2  This  figure  includes  graduates  of  schools  of  engineering,  graduate  schools,  schools  of  business, 
and  of  arts  and  sciences. 
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is  also  true  of  the  other  schools  since  the  general  trend  of  the  engi- 
neering industries  has  been  upward  since  last  November. 

During  the  year  just  passed  we  have  suffered  a  grievous  loss  in 
the  death  of  our  beloved  colleague,  Michael  Idvorsky  Pupin,  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  Electromechanics  in  Residence.  We  are  deprived 
of  his  physical  presence  among  us,  but  his  spirit  and  inspiration  will 
remain  with  us.  Dr.  Pupin  has  left  an  indelible  impression  on  engi- 
neering education  and  research. 

The  death  of  our  friend  and  coworker.  Dr.  John  Livingston 
Rutgers  Morgan,  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry,  takes  from  our 
midst  a  loyal  friend  of  the  School  of  Engineering,  a  true  scholar 
and  gentleman.  His  unassuming  quiet  friendship  will  be  missed  by 
both  students  and  staff. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  Barker, 
Dean 
June  JO,  7955 
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FACULTIES  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE, 
PHILOSOPHY,  AND  PURE  SCIENCE 

REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 935 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and 
Pure  Science  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for 
the  academic  year  1934-35. 

I  have  long  felt  that  none  of  us  know^s  very  much  about  the 
status  and  the  character  of  our  graduate  students  as  a  body.  From 
most  points  of  view  they  are  not  a  body.  They  are  never  seen  as  such 
for  they  never  assemble.  They  are  not  even  seen  coming  and  going 
as  are  the  students  of  most  other  University  units  for  they  have  no 
special  mural  habitat  but  roam  the  four  corners  of  the  Campus. 
Their  corporateness,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  derives  from  their 
common  possession  of  an  "accredited"  baccalaureate  degree  or  its 
equivalent  and  from  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  in  pursuit  of 
a  nonprofessional  degree.  Their  possession  of  such  degrees  is  a  tenu- 
ous binding  agent,  for  these  degrees  vary  widely  as  evidence  either 
of  adequate  preparation  for  specific  advanced  studies  or  of  intellec- 
tual capacity  measured  by  past  performances.  Certainly  it  cannot  be 
said  that  our  graduate  students  as  a  whole  are  marked  either  by 
equipment  for  or  devotion  to  scholarly  research.  Many  of  them  are. 
But  it  were  folly  to  pretend  that  this  is  a  characteristic  which  brings 
them  into  general  unity  of  purpose.  Oddly  enough,  it  may  almost 
be  said  that  the  fiction  of  their  nonprofessionalism  is  their  prin- 
cipal bond  of  union,  for  most  of  them  are  in  pursuit  of  a  degree 
leading  to  the  profession  of  teaching. 

In  my  last  report  I  told  you  that  I  was  endeavoring  to  collect  for 
the  academic  year  1934-35  more  accurate  information  than  we 
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have  hitherto  had  in  respect  of  the  status  of  our  graduate  students. 
This  I  have  done  and  I  present  herew^ith  a  sketch  of  some  important 
aspects  of  that  status.  The  picture  is  by  no  means  complete.  Many 
salient  facts  about  this  body  of  students  are  still  unknown.  Espe- 
cially are  we  ignorant  of  many  facts  pertaining  to  their  general 
intellectual  quality.  For  many  of  them  do  not  attain  higher  degrees 
and  the  degree  itself — especially  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts — is 
no  infallible  test  of  high  intellectual  quality.  Facts  that  bear  upon 
this  important  question  of  quality  are  manifestly  far  more  difficult 
to  discover  and  assemble  than  are  facts  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
gathered. 

While  I  regret  the  unavoidable  dullness  of  statistics  I  offer  no 
apology  for  using  them  in  this  connection.  I  know  of  no  other  way 
of  testing  some  of  the  easy  assumptions  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  hazard  when  we  are  giving  thought  to  the  problems  of  these 
students. 

I  deliberately  refrain  from  offering  any  program,  proposals,  con- 
crete suggestions,  or  what-not,  based  upon  the  information  that  is 
herein  set  forth.  I  have  no  ready-to-wear  solution  for  the  problems 
that  are  posed  by  some  of  the  facts.  But  I  think  that  both  facts  and 
problems  are  worth  pondering  and  I  hope  that  members  of  the 
Graduate  Faculties  may  study  them  not  only  as  matters  of  interest 
and  importance  to  our  graduate  work  as  a  whole  but  also  as  speci- 
fically applied  to  the  departments  of  their  own  immediate  concern. 
Out  of  such  study  it  is  quite  possible  that  proposals  for  change  may 
presently  emerge. 

The  data  here  collected  and  analyzed  were  supplied  by  2,599 
students  who  registered  under  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science, 
Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science  at  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  Ses- 
sion of  1934-35.  The  total  number  of  students  registered  for  the 
academic  year  was  2,862,  but  no  information  was  collected  from 
those  who  registered  later  than  the  autumn  opening.  Even  for  a 
few  of  the  students  who  registered  at  that  time  some  of  the  data 
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had  to  be  discarded  because  of  its  incompleteness  or  its  obvious 
inaccuracy. 

Of  these  2,599  students  1,570  were  men,  1,029  were  women;  thus 
the  ratio  was  approximately  three  men  to  two  women. 

STUDENTS  IN  RELATION  TO  METROPOLITAN  AREA 

A  Striking  fact  apparently  disclosed  by  the  statistics  is  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  graduate  students  are  drawn  from 
the  metropolitan  area — that  is,  an  area  rather  roughly  figured  to 
cover  commuting  distances.  This  fact  has  hitherto  been  known  in  a 
general  way  but  the  scale  upon  which  it  seems  to  obtain  has  prob- 
ably not  been  suspected  by  many.  Of  the  2,599  students  reported 
2,005  or  11  P^^  ^^^^  appear  to  come  from  the  metropolitan  area; 
only  594  or  slightly  fewer  than  one  in  four  (22.8  per  cent)  came 
from  beyond  our  immediate  environs. 

This  startling  statement,  however,  needs  some  explanation  and 
probably  qualification.  The  student  was  asked  merely  to  give  his 
permanent  residence  and  his  residence  for  the  academic  year. 
Where  these  two  were  identical  he  was  classified  as  coming  from 
the  metropolitan  area.  Exactly  100  students  were  also  put  in  this 
category  whose  permanent  and  local  residences,  though  different, 
were  both  within  the  metropolitan  area.  Students  whose  perma- 
nent addresses  were  outside  the  area  were  classified  as  coming  to 
us  from  outside. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  not  infrequently  the  period  of  a  stu- 
dent's graduate  study  marks  a  shift  in  his  permanent  residence. 
Though  born  and  educated  outside  New  York  he  may  have  so 
severed  former  connections  as  to  have  no  permanent  residence 
other  than  the  local  one  he  establishes  here.  In  other  words,  he  may 
be  actually  an  outsider  though  listed  as  a  student  from  the  metro- 
politan area.  This  possibility,  not  to  say  probability,  is  indicated  by 
the  interesting  fact  that  while  77  per  cent  of  these  students  give 
permanent  residences  in  the  metropolitan  area  50  per  cent  of  them 
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hold  baccalaureate  degrees  from  colleges  or  universities  outside  of 
that  area.  Some  of  these  students  are  unquestionably  legal  residents 
of  New  York  v^^ho  have  gone  outside  of  New^  York  for  their 
undergraduate  w^ork  and  have  returned  to  their  homes  w^hile  pur- 
suing graduate  w^ork.  But  it  is  certain  that  some  of  them — how 
many  my  data  do  not  disclose — are  in  the  above-mentioned  cate- 
gory of  outside  students  who  have  lost  their  outside  permanent 
residences. 

MARITAL  STATUS 

One  out  of  five  of  our  graduate  students — ^531  in  all — were  mar- 
ried. Both  the  number  and  the  proportion  of  married  men  ex- 
ceeded the  number  and  proportion  of  married  women.  The  number 
of  men  was  395,  the  percentage  25;  the  number  of  women  was  136, 
the  percentage  13.  There  were  only  38  instances  of  married  stu- 
dents who,  during  the  period  of  their  graduate  study,  were  living 
apart  from  their  husbands  or  wives.  Nearly  all  of  these  were  stu- 
dents from  outside  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  University  is  not  concerned  with  the  marital  status  of  gradu- 
ate students  as  such.  Information  upon  this  point  has  only  two 
possible  bearings  upon  University  status.  The  married  student 
cannot  commonly  enter  into  the  residence  life  of  the  University. 
But  this,  of  course,  may  be  said  also  of  large  numbers  of  unmarried 
students  who  reside  at  home  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Moreover, 
the  married  student  frequently  has  economic  obligations  that  are 
not  comparable  to  those  of  many  unmarried  students.  In  one  way 
or  another  we  are  compelled  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  eco- 
nomic circumstances  of  a  good  many  students.  The  married  stu- 
dents, however,  do  not  constitute  a  group  having  common  eco- 
nomic problems,  while  many  unmarried  students  carry  economic 
burdens  as  heavy  as  or  heavier  than  those  of  the  married  group. 
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STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

As  everybody  has  known,  a  very  considerable  number  of  our 
graduate  students  are  remuneratively  employed  while  pursuing 
their  advanced  studies  in  the  University.  For  the  Winter  Session 
of  last  year,  1,039,  or  almost  exactly  40  per  cent,  held  full-time  posi- 
tions. There  were  444,  or  17  per  cent,  employed  upon  a  part-time 
basis.  The  remaining  1,116,  or  43  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  no  re- 
munerative occupation. 

Something  must  be  said  in  explanation  of  the  terms  full-time  and 
part-time  employment.  Manifestly  these  terms  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  precise  definition.  Certainly  they  cannot  be  defined  accu- 
rately on  the  basis  of  hours  per  week.  The  actual  teaching  hours 
of  a  full-time  teacher,  for  example,  are  often  fewer  than  those 
of  a  part-time  clerk  or  waiter  or  research  worker.  When  asked  to 
state  whether  their  employment  was  for  full  or  part  time,  students 
in  doubtful  categories  naturally  differed  in  their  interpretation  of 
the  terms.  Some  corrections,  therefore,  had  to  be  made  in  the  light 
of  the  nature  of  their  employment  as  well  as  the  number  of  hours  a 
week  that  it  occupied.  However,  that  hours  per  week  is  no  ade- 
quate criterion  was  recognized  by  classifying  as  full-time  em- 
ployees 135  students  who  reported  hours  of  from  10  to  19  per  week, 
while  136  students  reporting  the  same  number  of  hours  were  classi- 
fied as  part-time  employees.  Parenthetically,  in  this  day  of  much 
agitation  concerning  reduction  in  hours  of  labor  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest from  more  points  of  view  than  one  to  know  that  of  the  900 
full-time  employee  students  who  gave  their  hours  of  work  (139 
omitted  this  item),  70  per  cent  were  employed  from  30  to  50  hours 
a  week  while  24  of  them  recorded  more  than  50  hours. 

Students  who  are  remuneratively  employed  are  found  among 
the  registrants  under  every  faculty  in  the  University.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  any  other  faculty  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  stu- 
dents in  full-time  employment  (40  per  cent)  as  are  found  under 
the  Graduate  Faculties;  but  the  proportion  of  students  with  part- 
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time  employment  (17  per  cent)  is  probably  much  greater  in  certain 
other  University  units  than  it  is  under  the  Graduate  Faculties. 


NATURE  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


In  considering  the  matter  of  the  student's  employment  in  relation 
to  his  educational  needs  and  opportunities,  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment is  clearly  of  some  importance.  The  employment  of  a 
teacher  who  as  student  is  pursuing  advanced  studies  along  the 
fields  of  his  teaching  interest,  or  of  a  research  v^^orker  or  assistant 
who  is  laboring  for  remuneration  in  the  general  field  of  his  schol- 
arly interests,  is  not  educationally  comparable  to  the  employment 
of  a  student  in  some  activity  that  is  wholly  unrelated  to  his  studies 
and  researches.  Unfortunately  my  data  do  not  tell  a  complete  story 
in  respect  of  this  relationship.  Moreover,  in  what  follows  a  slight 
allowance  should  possibly  be  made  upon  the  assumption  that  some 
students  very  humanly  characterized  their  employment  with  some- 
what more  of  dignity  of  title  than  the  facts  might  actually  warrant. 

As  might  easily  be  guessed,  the  largest  number  of  students  in 
either  full-  or  part-time  employment  are  engaged  in  teaching.^  Of 
the  1,015  who  are  employed  full  time,  452,  or  45  per  cent,  were 
teachers.  An  additional  29  per  cent  of  the  fully  employed  may 
doubtless  be  classified  as  engaged  in  professional  work :  52  lawyers, 
doctors,  dentists,  et  cetera;  61  research  workers;  53  assistants;  42 
scientists;  42  social  service  workers;  20  librarians;  10  psychologists; 
9  personnel  workers;  17  in  literary  or  editorial  work.  Using  this 
term  broadly,  therefore,  the  professions  claimed  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  full-time  employee  students  and  it  is  doubtless  reason- 
able to  assume  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  are  carrying  on 
advanced  studies  in  the  field  of  their  respective  vocations.  Of  those 
fully  employed,  243  (24  per  cent)  are  engaged  in  business,  includ- 
ing 153  in  clerical  work,  42  in  sales  and  merchandising,  23  in  statis- 

*  There  were  24  students  among  those  fully  employed  and  39  among  those  partly  employed 
who  omitted  to  state  the  nature  of  their  employment.  These  are  therefore  excluded  from  considera- 
tion at  this  point. 
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tics  and  accounting.  In  respect  of  this  varied  group  it  is  impossible 
reasonably  to  conjecture  what,  if  any,  relation  exists  between  their 
studies  and  their  business  activities.  The  remaining  students  of  this 
group  (about  3  per  cent)  cannot  be  profitably  classified  with  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  their  employment. 

Of  the  405  students  who  had  part-time  employment,  125  (30 
per  cent)  were  engaged  in  teaching,  121  (30  per  cent)  in  other  pro- 
fessional work,  22  per  cent  in  business,  10  per  cent  in  tutoring.  This 
accounts  for  92  per  cent  of  the  total. 

While  the  term  business  is  here  used  to  embrace  a  considerable 
variety  of  employments,  perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  about  these 
figures,  especially  in  a  period  of  economic  stress,  is  the  apparently 
small  number  of  students  who  have  been  forced  into  evidently 
uncongenial  employments.  Among  the  full-time  employee  stu- 
dents there  were  only  6,  and  among  the  part-time  only  18,  who 
were  employed  as  unskilled  laborers. 

RESIDENCE   CREDITS  IN  RELATION  TO  STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

As  might  be  expected,  the  extent  to  which  a  student  is  engaged 
in  remunerative  employment  bears  some  relation  to  the  number  of 
courses  or  points  of  credit  for  which  he  registers,  although,  as  I 
shall  presently  point  out,  the  relation  is  not  nearly  so  close  as  might 
be  surmised.  Certainly,  however,  a  general  relationship  is  disclosed 
by  averages.  Thus  the  1,039  fully  employed  students  registered 
on  the  average  for  5.17  credit  points;  the  average  for  the  444  on 
part-time  employment  was  8.25;  and  for  the  1,116  who  were  not 
employed  it  was  10.8  credit  points.  Very  roughly  translated,  there- 
fore, the  fully  employed  student  registered  for  nearly  two  courses; 
the  partly  employed  for  nearly  three  courses;  and  the  unemployed 
for  more  than  three  and  a  half  courses.  In  each  of  these  groups  the 
average  point  registration  for  men  was  somewhat  in  excess  of  that 
for  women. 

In  each  of  the  groups,  however,  the  average  is  greatly  lowered 
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by  the  large  number  who  registered  for  no  courses  at  all  or  for 
minimum  points  of  credit.  Thus  459  of  the  fully  employed  reg- 
istered for  only  one  course  (4  points  or  less)  and  59  for  no  courses. 
This  accounts  for  518,  or  almost  exactly  half  of  the  group.  Another 
third  of  this  group  registered  for  only  two  courses  (5  to  8  points 
inclusive);  but  104  (10  per  cent)  registered  for  three  courses,  and 
65  (6  per  cent)  registered  for  a  full  program  (12  points  or  more). 
Indeed,  one  superman  among  them,  presumably  without  his  ad- 
viser's knowledge  of  his  outside  preoccupation,  registered  for 
21  points — a  registration  rarely  permitted  to  any  student.  Again 
among  the  444  who  were  partly  employed  there  were  no,  or  about 
one-quarter,  who  registered  for  no  courses  at  all  (39)  or  for  only 
one  course  (71).  But  about  one-third  of  this  group  (139)  registered 
for  full  programs. 

It  is,  however,  the  point  programs  of  the  1,116  not  gainfully  em- 
ployed that  invites  special  attention.  Here  we  find  that  only  626,  or 
56  per  cent,  were  registered  for  full  programs  of  12  points  or  more. 
There  were  65  (nearly  6  per  cent)  who  registered  for  no  courses 
and  140,  or  12.5  per  cent,  who  registered  for  only  one  course.  The 
remaining  25  per  cent  registered  for  two  or  three  courses.  Which 
brings  us  to  consider  the  so-called  part-time  student. 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  PART-TIME  STUDENT 

I  have  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  accurately  defining  the  terms 
full-time  and  part-time  employment.  The  terms  full-time  and  part- 
time  student  are  even  more  difficult  to  define.  We  have  usually 
defined  them  on  the  basis  of  points  of  registration.  Fiscally  such  a 
definition  is  accurate;  scholastically  it  is  far  from  accurate.  For  lack 
of  a  better  norm  of  measurement,  however,  I  am  still  compelled 
to  employ  this  norm  of  points.  Somewhat  arbitrarily  I  have  classi- 
fied students  registered  for  12  points  or  more  of  courses  as  students 
carrying  a  full  program;  while  students  registered  for  11  points  or 
less  I  have  regarded  as  carrying  a  partial  program.  For  the  Winter 
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Session  1934-35  the  exact  statistics  on  this  basis  are  as  follows :  stu- 
dents registered  for  no  courses,  163  or  6  per  cent;  for  one  course  (i 
to  4  points),  670  or  26  per  cent;  for  two  courses  (5  to  8  points),  612 
or  24  per  cent;  for  three  courses  (9  to  11  points),  324  or  12  per  cent; 
for  a  full  program  (12  points  or  more),  830  or  32  per  cent. 

On  this  basis  it  appears  that  only  about  one  in  three  of  our 
graduate  students  is  a  full-time  student.  But  if  the  full-time  student 
be  defined  as  one  who  is  devoting  the  whole  or  the  major  part  of 
his  working  time  and  industry  to  his  University  courses  and  re- 
searches we  know  from  other  data  that  this  ratio  is  far  from  accu- 
rate. For  one  thing,  65  of  the  830  who  are  classed  as  full-time 
students  have  also  full-time  remunerative  employment.  Manifesdy 
full  time  at  the  one  is  wholly  incompatible  with  full  time  at  the 
other.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  shall  point  out  a  little  later,  from 
the  reasons  which  students  having  no  employment  assign  for  not 
having  registered  for  a  full  program,  we  may  justifiably  assume 
that  many  of  them  were  in  fact  devoting  full  time  to  their  Univer- 
sity studies.  I  regret  that  my  data  do  not  reveal  accurate  statistics 
upon  this  point.  It  is  the  kind  of  information  that  could  more  easily 
be  collected  by  personal  interview  than  by  the  rigid  mechanism 
of  a  questionnaire. 

It  has  been  commonly  assumed,  I  think,  that  the  part-time  stu- 
dent, defined  in  terms  of  registration  points,  is  in  most  instances 
identical  with  the  fully  or  partly  employed  student.  My  data  dis- 
close that  this  is  not  true.  As  I  have  indicated,  employment  does 
bear  some  relation  to  points  of  registration  when  those  points  are 
figured  in  averages.  Even  so,  the  partly  employed  students  aver- 
age only  one  course  more  than  the  fully  employed,  while  those  who 
are  not  employed  at  all  average  less  than  one  course  more  than  the 
partly  employed,  and  less  than  two  courses  more  than  the  fully 
employed. 

That  part-time  students  are  not  as  a  group  identical  with  partly 
and  fully  employed  students  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  number  of 
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comparisons.  Thus,  of  the  2,599  students  here  considered,  830  were 
registered  for  a  full-time  program,  but  one  in  four  of  these  was  em- 
ployed: 65  (8  per  cent)  on  a  full-time  basis,  and  139  (17  per  cent) 
on  a  part-time  basis.  Thus  25  per  cent  of  the  full-time  students  were 
fully  or  partly  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  163  students  registered 
for  no  courses,  but  65  (40  per  cent)  of  these  had  no  employment, 
while  39  (24  per  cent)  were  employed  only  part  time.  Of  the  stu- 
dents who  registered  for  one  course  only,  the  majority  (64  per  cent) 
had  full-time  employment,  but  20  per  cent  of  them  were  wholly 
unemployed  while  16  per  cent  were  on  part-time  employment  only. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  are  the  figures  for  the  entire 
group  of  so-called  part-time  students;  that  is,  students  who  regis- 
tered for  fewer  than  12  points.  There  were  1,769  of  these.  Among 
them,  490  (28  per  cent)  had  no  employment;  305  (17  per  cent) 
were  partly  employed;  only  974  (55  per  cent)  were  fully  employed. 
The  absurdity  of  generally  identifying  part-time  students  with  em- 
ployed students  is  thus  unmistakably  demonstrated;  for  45  per 
cent  of  these  part-time  registrants  are  either  not  employed  at  all 
or  are  employed  (as  are  many  full-time  registrants  in  other  Univer- 
sity units)  only  on  a  part-time  basis. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent,  therefore,  that  although  the  fact  of 
employment  bears  some  relation  to  the  fact  of  part-timeness,  it 
is  by  no  means  the  complete  explanation  of  part-timeness.  Which 
brings  me  to  the  reasons  assigned  by  students  for  their  part-time 
registrations. 

REASONS  FOR  PART-TIME  REGISTRATIONS 

Students  who  registered  for  less  than  a  full-time  program  were 
asked  to  state  their  reasons  for  doing  so.  In  a  considerable  number 
of  instances  more  than  one  reason  was  given.  I  have,  however,  in 
every  such  instance  considered  only  the  reason  that  appeared  to  be 
principal  or  controlling.  Thus,  where  the  student  on  full-time  em- 
ployment assigned  as  his  reasons  both  the  fact  of  his  employment 
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and  lack  of  financial  resources,  I  have  regarded  his  employment 
as  being  the  primary  reason  for  his  partial  registration. 

Naturally,  an  overwhelming  majority,  v^ell  over  90  per  cent,  of 
the  fully  employed  students  were  part-time  registrants  and  natu- 
rally their  employment  accounted  for  the  part-timeness  of  most  of 
these.  The  other  reasons  given  by  a  few  members  of  this  group  are 
not  worth  recording,  except  perhaps,  for  its  uniqueness,  the  in- 
stance of  one  student  who,  employed  for  seventy-five  hours  a  week, 
gave  as  his  reason  for  partial  registration  that  he  was  devoting  his 
major  time  to  work  on  his  dissertation. 

Employment  was  likewise  given  as  the  reason  for  partial  regis- 
tration by  almost  half  of  the  students  who  were  on  part-time  em- 
ployment. It  is,  however,  not  only  possible  but  also  quite  probable 
that  the  part-time  employment  of  many  of  these  was  not  incom- 
patible with  full-time  registration,  had  full-time  registration  been 
required  and  had  there  been  no  financial  or  other  deterrent  con- 
sideration. The  reasons  offered  by  most  of  the  other  partly  employed 
students  were  that  they  lacked  sufficient  funds,  or  that  they  needed 
no  additional  residence  credits  for  the  degree  they  sought,  or  that 
they  were  devoting  their  time  principally  to  the  preparation  of 
dissertations.  The  absence  of  need  for  additional  credits  merely 
reflects  the  cumulative  aspect  of  part-timeness.  Once  a  student 
enters  upon  the  part-time  pursuit  of  a  degree  he  commonly  con- 
tinues to  be  a  part-time  student  even  though  his  circumstances  do 
not  prohibit  full-time  registration. 

The  reasons  given  by  the  490  students  who,  though  unemployed, 
were  part-time  registrants,  are  of  very  special  interest.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  these,  including  most  of  the  65  who  were  registered  for  no 
courses,  were  working  principally  on  their  dissertations.  About  one- 
quarter  of  them,  mostly  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree,  needed 
no  additional  credit  points.  Another  fourth  were  deterred  from 
full  registration  by  financial  considerations.  The  reasons  assigned 
by  the  remaining  sixth  of  this  unemployed  group  were  so  various 
as  to  be  unclassifiable. 
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In  view  of  the  nature  of  graduate  w^ork  and  of  the  complete 
liberty  that  is  accorded  to  graduate  students  in  the  matter  of  point 
registration,  the  full-time  student  should  be  defined,  not  as  one  v^ho 
registers  for  courses  aggregating  twelve  or  more  points,  but  as  one 
who  is  devoting  his  major  time  and  attention  to  the  pursuit  of  his 
University  studies  and  researches.  The  exact,  or  even  reasonably 
approximate,  number  of  such  students  cannot  be  derived  from  the 
data  that  I  collected  from  the  2,599  students  who  registered  at  the 
opening  of  last  year.  Certainly  the  entire  1,039  who  were  employed 
on  a  full-time  basis,  including  the  65  of  this  group  who  registered 
for  full  programs,  should  be  excluded  from  the  category  of  full- 
time  students,  educationally  defined.  Of  the  remaining  1,560  stu- 
dents, we  may  safely  assume  that  the  765  who  registered  for  full 
programs  are  full-time  students,  educationally  considered,  even 
though  139  of  these  were  employed  on  a  part-time  basis.  We  have 
no  basis  whatever,  however,  for  dividing  the  remaining  795  stu- 
dents into  full-time  and  part-time  groups.  About  300  of  them  had 
some  employment;  about  500  had  no  employment.  It  seems  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  very  considerable  majority  of  these  were, 
from  an  educational  point  of  view,  full-time  students,  but  I  have 
no  proof  of  this  to  offer.  Probably,  however,  at  least  1,200  students 
among  the  1,560  who  had  no  remunerative  employment,  or  were 
employed  only  on  a  part-time  basis,  were  devoting  full  time  to 
their  University  work. 

No  doubt  some  scheme  of  registration  ought  to  be  devised  by 
which  this  fact  might  be  disclosed.  For  a  considerable  number  of 
these  students  the  device  of  a  flat  fee  might  have  desirable  results. 
For  we  must  recognize  that  the  freedom  we  accord  to  students  in 
the  matter  of  point  registration  not  only  permits  but  also  positively 
invites  a  piecemeal  completion  of  residence  requirements.  This  is 
especially  true  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  our  students  is  drawn  from  the  metropolitan  area.  No  doubt 
many  present  part-time  students  could  and  would  be,  to  their  own 
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advantage,  converted  into  full-time  students  as  they  are  in  other 
units  of  the  University  by  the  application  of  the  simple  device  of 
the  flat  fee. 

If  we  had  to  consider  only  two  categories  of  students — first,  those 
who  are  fully,  or  at  least  heavily  employed;  and  secondly,  those 
who  are  unemployed  or  only  lightly  employed,  we  could  easily 
create  two  main  classes  of  graduate  registration,  one  for  each  of 
these  categories,  applying  the  point  system  to  the  former  and  the 
flat  fee  system  to  the  latter.  In  addition  to  this,  we  should  doubtless 
have  a  registration  category  for  those  who  have  completed  their 
residence  requirements  and  are  engaged  solely  in  research,  usually 
directed  toward  the  completion  of  a  Doctor's  dissertation. 

It  may  be  argued  that  such  an  arrangement  would  exclude  from 
graduate  study  a  considerable  number  of  students  who,  chiefly  for 
financial  reasons,  would  be  unable  to  comply  with  the  flat  fee  re- 
quirement. This  is  true.  But  it  is  true,  also,  of  many  students  who 
would  like  to  study  in  other  units  of  the  University  where  the  flat 
fee  requirement  prevails.  Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  gradu- 
ate work  that  differentiates  it  in  this  regard  from  the  work  of 
students  in  other  University  units  ?  This  question  is  open  to  debate. 
There  are  manifest  advantages  that  would  flow  both  to  faculty  and 
students  from  having  a  student  body  composed  in  the  main  of 
those  who  are  giving  their  full  time  to  the  pursuit  of  their  Univer- 
sity activities. 

There  is  also,  however,  something  to  be  lost  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment. For  many  students,  whether  because  of  part-time  employ- 
ment or  of  nonremunerative  outside  occupations  or  activities,  there 
are  distinct  scholastic  advantages  that  accrue  from  the  permissibil- 
ity of  part-time  registration.  Those  who  administer  other  Uni- 
versity units  will  probably  agree  that  the  requirement  of  a  full-time 
program,  coupled  with  the  necessity  that  often  prevails  for  self- 
support,  in  whole  or  in  large  part,  sometimes,  perhaps  frequently, 
presses  unduly  upon  the  student's  physical  and  mental  well-being. 
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Our  present  arrangement  for  graduate  students  enables  them  to 
register  for  the  limited  amount  of  work  which  they  have  time  ade- 
quately to  pursue,  although  certainly  this  is  not  always  their 
controlling  motive. 

I  do  not  at  this  time  propose  any  immediate  change  in  our  sys- 
tem; I  merely  present  some  figures  which  uncover  problems  that  I 
think  members  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  and  the  administration 
may  profitably  consider.  Any  change  will  be  far-reaching.  Its 
effects  cannot  be  discounted  in  advance  of  experience.  They  would 
be  revealed  only  by  events. 

GRADUATE  COURSES  AT  SO-CALLED  EXTENSION  HOURS 

We  have  been  accustomed  not  only  to  identify  the  part-time 
student  with  the  employed  student  but  also  to  assume  that  this 
group  of  students  are  restricted  to  courses  given  at  late  afternoon, 
evening,  or  Saturday  morning  hours.  I  have  shown  conclusively 
that  there  is  large  error  in  the  first  of  these  assumptions.  There  is  no 
less  error  in  the  second. 

Students  were  asked  whether  or  not  they  were  registering  for 
any  course  at  these  so-called  Extension  hours,  and  if  they  were, 
whether  they  were  doing  so  (i)  because,  on  account  of  employment 
or  for  any  other  reason,  they  were  unable  to  register  for  morning  or 
early  afternoon  courses,  or  (2)  because  the  course  or  courses  that 
they  needed  or  wanted  were  given  only  at  Extension  hours.  The 
results  from  this  inquiry  were  surprising. 

Slightly  fewer  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  (2,599)  of 
registrants  did  not  register  for  any  course  at  these  hours.  Somewhat 
more  than  one-third  declared  that  they  registered  for  courses  at 
such  hours  only  because  these  courses  were  not  available  at  other 
hours.  Only  a  scant  third  (844  students)  declared  that  they  were 
limited  to  courses  at  these  hours.  Five-sixths  of  those  who  were  so 
limited  were  students  on  full-time  employment. 

On  the  other  hand,  nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  fully  employed 
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Students  were  among  those  who  did  not  register  for  courses  at 
Extension  hours  and  an  additional  lo  per  cent  of  those  who  were 
fully  employed  and  who  did  so  register  indicated  that  they  were  not 
restricted  to  such  hours.  Moreover,  of  the  partly  employed  students 
only  i6  per  cent  asserted  that  they  could  not  take  courses  in  the 
morning  or  early  afternoon,  while  of  those  who  were  not  employed 
only  6  per  cent  (66  students)  were  likewise  limited  as  to  hours. 
Presumably  this  latter  small  group  had  conflicting  personal  obliga- 
tions other  than  those  arising  from  remunerative  employment. 

The  other  and  very  serious  side  of  this  picture  is  that  906  students, 
70  per  cent  of  whom  were  wholly  unfettered  by  any  employment 
exigencies,  were  compelled  to  take  courses  at  so-called  Extension 
hours  for  the  sole  reason  that  the  courses  that  supplied  their  needs 
or  enlisted  their  interest  were  not  available  at  other  hours.  In  other 
words,  the  scheduled  interests  of  this  group,  most  of  whom  were  at 
least  potentially  full-time  students,  were  sacrificed  to  accommodate 
the  schedules  of  a  group  of  844  students,  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
whom  were  employed  on  a  full-time  basis.  And  this  is  not  to  men- 
tion the  possible  fact  that  some  of  the  students  who  register  for 
no  courses  at  Extension  hours  avoided  them  solely  because  of  the 
hour  of  their  offering.  Nearly  400  of  those  who  registered  for  no 
such  courses  were  unentangled  by  employment  considerations  and 
an  additional  200  of  them  were  employed  only  part  time. 

I  should  note  here  that  in  these  figures  I  have  included  student 
registrations  for  certain  research  and  seminar  courses  that  have 
customarily  been  given  in  the  late  afternoon  or  evening;  I  did 
not  ask  students  in  answering  my  inquiry  to  distinguish  between 
these  and  courses  of  a  more  general  character.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents affected  by  registration  in  research  courses  at  these  hours  is 
not,  however,  large. 

These  figures  raise  grave  considerations.  Have  our  schedules 
been  arranged  with  too  great  regard  for  the  needs  of  the  student 
who  is  carrying  a  full-time  extramural  job  ?  It  goes  without  saying 
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that  the  needs  of  such  students  should  not  be  ignored.  But  it  also 
goes  without  saying  that  the  needs  of  students  who  are  not  preoccu- 
pied with  earning  a  living  should  be  our  primary  concern.  I  have 
said  that  the  schedule  interests  of  the  potentially  full-time  students 
have  been  "sacrificed"  to  the  interests  of  the  employed  group.  So 
far  as  our  major  motive  is  concerned  (apart  from  the  formerly  pre- 
vailing economic  motive  that  inhered  in  the  Extension  salary  sys- 
tem) this  is  a  correct  term  to  employ.  But  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  the  extent  to  which  Extension  hours  are  distasteful  to  or 
inconvenient  for  students  who  have  morning  or  early  afternoon 
hours  available  for  courses.  There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  many 
full-time  students  prefer  courses  at  Extension  hours  because  they 
operate  to  give  them  longer  periods  of  unbroken  daytime  for  study 
and  research.  Even  some  who  first  approach  them  with  dislike  are 
soon  converted.  We  simply  do  not  know  the  complete  attitude  of 
our  students  on  this  point. 

It  is  perhaps  appropriate  to  conclude  this  exclusively  statistical 
report  with  a  recital  of  the  statistics  that  I  commonly  mention 
in  these  reports.  As  I  have  said,  the  total  registration  under  the 
Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science  for  the 
Winter  and  Spring  Sessions  of  the  academic  year  1934-35  was  2,862. 
This  compared  with  2,907  for  the  previous  year,  a  loss  of  45  stu- 
dents. Including  the  Summer  Session,  the  total  enrollment  for  the 
year  was  3,388  as  compared  with  3,415  of  the  preceding  year,  a  loss 
of  27  students.  The  number  of  new  students  was  1,126  as  compared 
with  1,044  i^  t^^  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  82.  The  number  of 
degrees  conferred  was  as  follows :  Master  of  Arts,  528,  as  compared 
with  597;  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  193,  as  compared  with  214. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Howard  Lee  McBain, 
Dean 
June  ^o,  ig^^ 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I935 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

In  this,  my  second  annual  report  as  Dean  of  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture, I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  importance  of  includ- 
ing, as  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  in  architecture,  some 
sustained  and  organized  experience  in  the  science  of  town  plan- 
ning. I  shall  review  briefly  the  steps  taken  during  the  past  year  to 
establish  at  Columbia  the  facilities  which  make  such  an  experience 
possible  to  our  students. 

Town  planning,  considered  as  a  science,  is  one  which  has  re- 
ceived a  recent  recognition.  This  recognition  is,  in  part  at  least,  the 
consequence  of  a  wider  conception  of  the  role  of  the  scientific  spirit 
in  the  social  order.  From  the  earliest  times,  cities  have  been  con- 
sciously planned  and  built,  but  only  in  our  own  time  have  their 
designers  comprehended  in  their  civic  patterns,  however  vast,  a 
study  of  the  social  and  economic  factors  which  should  underlie  and 
determine  such  patterns.  The  Greek  acropolis  and  the  Roman 
forum,  the  Renaissance  piazzi,  the  baroque  synthesis  of  vista,  ter- 
race, and  public  monument,  and  even  the  vast  rebuildings  in  nine- 
teenth-century Paris,  were,  with  rare  exceptions,  conceived  as 
monumental  ensembles  imposed  upon  a  civic  organism  by  men 
whose  chief  concern  was  not  so  much  the  well-being  of  a  popula- 
tion as  it  was  the  achievement  of  a  grandiose  splendor  of  visible 
forms.  The  art  which  created  such  effects  was  not  conditioned 
upon  an  objective  study  of  human  needs,  nor  were  its  practitioners 
conscious  of  the  necessity  for  such  a  basis  for  their  design. 

There  are,  of  course,  instances  in  which  the  designers'  intentions 
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assumed  a  tenor  less  abstract  in  nature.  The  medieval  cities,  for 
example,  achieved  a  unity  of  expression  M^hich  seems  to  have  re- 
flected directly  that  social  consonance  v^^hich  informed  alike  the 
organic  structure  of  streets,  the  compact  harmonious  houses,  the 
cathedral  spires,  and  the  inclosing  protecting  ramparts;  but  this 
unity  appears  to  have  been  not  the  consequence  of  a  consciously 
applied  science  but  rather  the  necessary  expression  of  a  compelling 
concord  of  spiritual  experience.  The  baroque  plans — such  as  that 
proposed  by  Wren  for  the  city  of  London — display  also  at  times  a 
surprising  consciousness  of  economic  and  social  factors;  but  these 
left  no  sustained  or  definite  tradition  such  as  might  encourage  in 
later  times  a  scientific  approach  to  the  problem  of  civic  design.  The 
"World's  Fair"  with  its  grandiloquently  ordered  spaces — relieved 
by  a  midway  of  picturesque  disorder — was  the  chief  heritage  of  the 
baroque  period  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  command  the  imagination  of  architects.  Only  this  year  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  city  of  Washington  a  deplorable  consequence  of 
this  intransigent  and  misunderstood  ideal. 

The  swift  and  undirected  growth  of  great  industrial  cities,  to- 
gether with  a  more  compassionate  and  responsible  attitude  toward 
human  misery,  have  brought  into  being  in  our  time  that  more  com- 
prehensive and  realistic  study  of  civic  environment  which  deserves 
to  be  called  a  science.  The  conception  of  a  city  pattern  which  shall 
be  neither  evolved  by  the  compression  of  a  living  organism  into  a 
geometric  mold,  nor  yet  the  result  of  the  blind  and  accidental  oper- 
ation of  economic  forces,  has  slowly  taken  shape  in  the  public 
mind.  The  political  adjustments  which  will  in  part  make  possible 
the  realization  of  such  conceptions  are  in  process  of  formation.  A 
new  principle — that  of  planning  and  building  for  the  better  life 
of  the  community  as  a  whole — must  soon  gain  the  ascendancy,  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  next  hundred  years  will  witness  a  vast 
replanning  and  rebuilding  which  will  completely  transform  the 
outward  aspects  of  our  cities. 
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This  replanning  and  rebuilding  is  further  necessitated  by  the 
rapid  development  of  the  machine  technology  of  our  times.  The 
automobile,  for  example,  demands  a  complete  revision  of  our  sys- 
tem of  traffic  w^ays — a  revision  comparable  to  that  vv^hich  the  inven- 
tion of  the  elevator  brought  about  in  the  design  of  multifamily 
dwellings.  That  this  new  technology  is  frequently  barbarous  in 
character  cannot  be  denied:  it  is  our  task  to  civilize  it.  But  we  shall 
not  do  this  by  forcing  our  technology  into  patterns  ideally  con- 
ceived, however  nicely  these  may  conform  to  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  beauty;  nor  shall  we  have  made  our  technology  more 
rational  or  more  humane  when  we  have  merely  concealed  it  under 
the  debris  of  the  ancient  civilizations.  The  basis  of  our  art  must 
be  a  science  which  seeks  to  know  and  understand  the  social  struc- 
ture of  our  times  and  to  master  the  technology  that  in  part  has 
created  that  structure  and  which  is  in  part  its  consequence. 

I  do  not  of  course  imply  that  architects  unaided  are  to  attempt  a 
reformation  of  society.  I  mean  only  that  they  are  to  have  a  prescrip- 
tive part  in  a  collective  effort  toward  a  rational  reconstruction  of 
our  human  environment  in  which  all  of  the  intellectual  forces  of 
our  time  will  be  associated.  The  town  planner,  whose  activities 
comprise  a  vast  coordination  among  engineers,  lawmakers,  sociol- 
ogists, and  technicians  of  every  kind,  must  be  assured  of  the  co- 
operative activity  of  architects,  whose  individual  buildings  must  be 
harmonious  and  ordered  elements  in  his  organically  conceived 
patterns.  The  conception  of  a  city  as  a  composition  of  related  struc- 
tures and  open  spaces — of  buildings  and  the  traffic  ways  which 
serve  buildings — must  overcome  in  the  mind  of  the  architect  the 
conception  of  a  city  as  a  mere  aggregation  of  highways  whose  front- 
ages afford  opportunities  for  the  practice  of  his  art. 

It  should  be  one  of  the  purposes  of  architectural  education  to  give 
the  architect  an  immediate  sense  of  this  responsibility  to  his  commu- 
nity, and  an  understanding  of  the  relation  of  this  art  to  community 
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life.  We  should  try  to  give  our  students  that  objective  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  world  which  will  encourage  them  to  address 
their  art  to  those  broader  collective  efforts  from  which  in  all  ages 
have  arisen  the  most  splendid  achievements  of  architecture.  The 
study  of  town  planning  is  one  of  the  important  agencies  by  which 
we  may  assist  this  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth. 

We  have  not,  of  course,  attempted  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
fessional course  of  town  planning  in  the  School  of  Architecture; 
rather  it  has  been  exclusively  our  effort  to  develop  such  processes  of 
instruction  in  this  field  as  should  be  specifically  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  students  in  architecture. 

We  were  especially  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr. 
Henry  Wright  and  Mr.  Henry  S.  Churchill  for  the  direction  of  a 
town  planning  studio.  Nearly  all  of  our  students  in  the  advanced 
courses  in  design  have  had  an  opportunity  to  assist  in  this  studio 
in  the  development  of  some  broadly  conceived  project  for  the  im- 
provement of  New  York  City. 

Among  these  projects  the  most  interesting  was  the  study  made 
for  the  Hamilton  Heights  neighborhood.  Under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Wright,  and  with  the  active  assistance  of  the  Hamilton  Heights 
Association,  our  students  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  district  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  University,  a  long  ridge  of  land  extending 
southward  along  the  Hudson  which  takes  its  name  from  the  coun- 
try home  of  Alexander  Hamilton  which  was  built  there.  The 
physical  conditions  of  this  area,  its  history,  the  character  and  trends 
of  its  population,  its  industries,  institutions,  and  recreational  areas 
were  carefully  studied  at  first  hand,  and  tentative  proposals  made 
for  the  further  development  of  the  district.  Both  survey  and  pro- 
posals have  been  published. 

The  services  of  Dr.  Werner  Hegemann  were  made  available  to 
us  through  the  generous  gifts  of  friends  of  the  School.  Dr.  Hege- 
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mann  has  assisted  our  masters  in  design  in  the  several  studios  and 
he  has  conducted  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  seminar  in  the 
study  of  the  regional  plan  of  New  York  City.  In  this  work  he  has 
had  the  assistance  of  the  Regional  Plan  Association. 

Dr.  Hegemann  directed  also  a  study  for  the  development  of  a 
suburban  area  of  fifty-three  acres  located  near  Port  Chester,  New 
York.  A  number  of  fourth  year  students,  assisted  by  a  group  of 
architects,  engineers,  and  realtors,  made  a  systematic  study  of  this 
interesting  area  which  comprises  a  fine  piece  of  wooded  land  ex- 
tending along  the  Sound,  after  which  considered  proposals  were 
made  for  the  construction  of  streets,  recreational  areas,  and  other 
community  facilities.  A  number  of  typical  house  plans  were  pre- 
pared, the  schematic  placing  of  which  was  determined.  The  project 
included  also  an  operating  and  financial  budget.  The  plans  pre- 
pared by  our  students,  together  with  descriptive  accounts  by  Dr. 
Hegemann  and  Mr.  Drewry,  were  published  in  the  Architectural 
Forum,  a  magazine  whose  generous  gift  had  made  the  study 
possible. 

Dr.  Carol  Aronovici,  who  was  the  first  instructor  in  town  plan- 
ning to  join  our  staff,  has  continued  his  excellent  seminars  in  hous- 
ing and  in  community  planning,  both  of  which  have  been  well 
attended.  Dr.  Aronovici  completed,  after  eighteen  months  of  de- 
voted and  skilled  effort,  the  housing  survey  for  the  city  of  New 
York  which  he  undertook  under  the  direction  of  the  University — 
a  survey  with  which  more  than  two  hundred  architects  and  engi- 
neers were  associated  and  which  will  certainly  prove  to  be  of  the 
greatest  usefulness  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  low-cost  hous- 
ing in  this  city. 

Our  experience  this  year  has,  I  think,  completely  demonstrated 
the  value  of  town  planning  studies  in  the  teaching  of  architecture. 
I  hope  sincerely  that  this  work  may  be  sustained  and  developed. 
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A  generous  gift,  amounting  to  $6,000/  from  thirty  friends  of  the 
School,  supplemented  by  a  gift  of  $3,000,^  from  the  Emergency 
Committee  in  Aid  of  German  Scholars,  will  greatly  assist  us  in  the 
continuation  of  this  work. 

Our  work  in  landscape  architecture,  closely  related  to  town  plan- 
ning, has  been  successful  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Findlay. 
Mrs.  Coleman  DuPont's  gift  of  her  fine  estate  at  Ardsley-on-the- 
Hudson  will  make  possible  an  enlargement  of  this  work  during 
the  coming  year. 

Our  work  in  design,  in  which  our  "studio  system"  has  been  in 
effect  for  one  year,  has  proved  highly  successful;  and  I  am  espe- 
cially gratified  by  the  important  progress  we  have  made  in  the 
establishment  of  a  close  relationship  between  instruction  in  design 
and  in  building  construction.  Our  instruction  in  freehand  drawing, 
under  the  progressive  direction  of  Professor  Briggs,  has  assumed  a 
new  and  remarkable  vitality;  and  this  is  true  also  of  the  very  valu- 
able class  in  sculpture  conducted  by  Mr.  Maldarelli. 

During  the  academic  year  1934-35  there  were  registered  in  the 
School  71  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  and  4  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  architecture.  In  June,  1935,  28 
students  were  graduated  with  the  Bachelor's  degree  and  4  with  the 
Master's  degree. 

The  McKim  Fellowship  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Pierre  Bezy  (Flor- 
ence Delport  Bezy)  for  her  design  for  a  municipal  theater.  Mr. 
William  L.  Pollok  was  placed  second  in  the  competition  for  which 
Messrs.  C.  Grant  LaFarge,  William  F.  Lamb,  Wallace  K.  Harrison, 
Charles  Butler,  and  Ralph  Walker  generously  gave  their  services 
as  jurors. 

The  Alumni  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  William  L.  Pollok;  the 
Medal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  to  Mr.  Edward  B. 
Wilkens;  the  Medals  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Architects  to 

'  These  figures  are  the  totals  of  gifts  to  be  paid  over  a  two-year  period. 
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Messrs.  John  Ware  Lincoln  and  Robert  Lee  Corsbie;  the  Alpha 
Rho  Chi  Medal  to  Mr.  Seymour  Saltus;  and  the  Boring  Medal  to 
Logan  S.  Chappell. 

Finally,  I  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  William  F.  Drewry, 
Jr.,  for  four  years  instructor  in  building  construction  in  this  School. 
His  high  ability  and  generous  character  had  won  for  him  the 
affection  of  all  his  colleagues  and  his  students.  His  loss  is  an  irrepar- 
able one. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Joseph  Hudnut, 
Dean 

June  ^o,  79^5 


SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I935 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  for  the  academic  year  1934-35. 

For  four  years  the  Faculty  of  Journalism  submitted  the  system 
of  higher  education  and  the  methods  of  professional  preparation  to 
a  critical  analysis  for  the  purpose  of  evolving  a  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation vv^hich  could  be  applied  to  a  Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 
The  results  are  embodied  in  our  new  requirements  for  admission, 
in  our  new  curriculum,  and  in  the  character  and  zeal  of  the  Faculty. 

We  began  in  193 1  to  plan  changes  in  the  School.  By  February, 
1932,  the  Faculty  of  Journalism  submitted  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  University  Council,  which  have  served  as  the  foun- 
dation for  the  Graduate  School.  That  was  the  origin  of  the  so-called 
"five-year  plan"  of  combining  four  years  of  college  work  with  one 
year  of  professional  study  and  preparation. 

As  all  national  and  international  policies  affect  the  community 
life  of  the  nation,  as  the  strength  of  our  republic  is  no  greater  than 
that  of  each  community,  and  as  the  newspaper  is  primarily  a  com- 
munity institution,  it  is  our  conviction  that  education  in  journalism 
should  be  directed  toward  the  preparation  and  equipment  of  indi- 
viduals who  can  serve  their  communities  and,  if  possible,  become 
national  as  well  as  local  leaders  in  the  profession. 

The  1932  report  contained  these  paragraphs: 

We  believe  that  we  should  endeavor  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  shel- 
tered environment  of  education  and  the  unsheltered  environment  of  news- 
paper Ufe  and  of  the  life  of  the  country  as  newspaper  men  are  compelled  to 
see,  record,  and  interpret  it. 
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The  profession  of  journalism  today  makes  exacting  demands  on  its  per- 
sonnel. It  demands  an  increasing  accuracy  of  knowledge.  Editors  and  re- 
porters must  be  able  and  willing  to  adapt  themselves  to  organized  discipline 
without  losing  their  individuahty.  They  must  have  the  ability  to  obtain 
accurate  information  and  the  industry  to  interpret  and  report  it  within  con- 
stantly shrinking  periods  of  time.  They  must  have  the  capacity  to  pursue  a 
continuous  process  of  education.  They  must  have  the  ability  to  comprehend 
the  developments  in  any  specialized  field  of  human  action.  They  must 
develop  an  international  viewpoint  without  losing  a  domestic  consciousness; 
and  above  all  they  must  have  an  idealism  and  a  balance  which  can  not  only 
withstand  the  stress  of  experience  but  aid  in  strengthening  the  idealism  of  a 
profession  which  is  repeatedly  shaken  by  its  intimate  contact  with  the  weak- 
nesses and  the  failures  of  human  institutions. 

Under  these  conditions  we  must  place  a  high  value  upon  our  responsibili- 
ties to  the  profession  if  we  wish  our  graduates  to  value  highly  their 
responsibilities. 

It  is  self-evident  in  journalism,  as  well  as  in  education,  that  there  is  a  gap 
between  knowing  something  and  making  that  something  of  value  or  use 
to  some  one  else.  Knowledge,  obviously,  is  of  value  only  when  it  is  used. 
The  education  of  a  writer  or  editor  must  not  only  be  continuous  but  it  must 
be  used  continuously  to  have  value.  The  more  it  is  used  the  greater  its  social 
and  economic  value  because  the  primary  function  of  this  profession  is  to 
collect,  interpret  and  distribute  facts  and  ideas  for  the  information  of  a 
discriminating  reading  public. 

As  journalism  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  public  service,  our  function 
must  be  to  prepare  men  and  women  to  assume  increasing  responsibilities;  to 
discharge  faithfully  their  larger  responsibilities  to  Society  and  to  "think  in 
terms  of  tomorrow,  to  feel  in  terms  of  new  human  relationships,"  as  you 
stated  so  forcefully  in  London  last  summer. 

The  change  in  plan  and  courses  of  study  was  made  necessary  by 
changing  conditions  in  the  profession  and  industry  of  journalism 
and  by  Joseph  Pulitzer's  mandate  when  he  endowed  the  School  in 
1904.  Summarizing  his  purposes  in  an  article  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  Mr.  Pulitzer  wrote: 

Our  Republic  and  its  press  will  rise  or  fall  together.  An  able,  disinterested, 
public-spirited  press,  with  trained  intelligence  to  know  the  right  and  courage 
to  do  it,  can  preserve  that  public  virtue  without  which  popular  government 
is  a  sham  and  a  mockery.  A  cynical,  mercenary,  demagogic  press  will  pro- 
duce in  time  a  people  as  base  as  itself.  The  power  to  mould  the  future  of  the 
Republic  will  be  in  the  hands  of  journalists  of  future  generations. 
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Recognizing  our  share  of  responsibility  for  the  realization  of 
this  ideal  in  the  School  of  Journalism,  the  Faculty  adopted  this 
fundamental  statement  of  principle: 

The  School  believes  that  the  success  of  journalism  as  a  business  depends 
upon  its  progress  as  a  profession.  Therefore  it  will  endeavor  to  develop  a 
limited  number  of  men  and  vi^omen  who  have  the  ability  to  advance  in  their 
profession,  and  to  improve  that  profession. 

For  three  years  we  have  tried  new  courses  and  tested  our  policies. 
We  believe  the  curriculum  of  the  Graduate  School  which  resulted 
from  our  critical  analysis  of  educational  policies  and  the  experi- 
ences of  our  graduates,  is  sound  and  practical.  We  are  now  pre- 
pared to  do  what  we  prescribed  for  ourselves.  The  Graduate  School 
is  not  an  experiment  or  an  adventure.  It  is  a  realistic  plan  of  action 
in  the  field  of  education  in  journalism. 

During  this  period  of  new  orientation  in  national  affairs  and 
in  community  life  we  determined  upon  the  following  course  of 
action: 

1.  To  establish  three  fundamental  courses  in  reporting  and  edit- 
ing; in  editorial  writing  and  policies;  and  in  publishing  practices 
and  problems — all  other  professional  and  nonprofessional  courses 
to  be  coordinated  with  the  above. 

2.  To  adopt  the  policy  in  the  Winter  Session  of  strict  discipline 
and  control.  After  a  student  demonstrates  that  he  can  work  in  har- 
monious cooperation  with  others  he  will  be  granted  freedom  of 
choice  and  action  in  the  spring  so  that  he  may  develop  his  individ- 
ual interests  under  Faculty  supervision  and  be  prepared  for  a 
specific  assignment  upon  graduation. 

3.  To  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  development  of  individ- 
uals in  place  of  the  prevailing  academic  standard  of  mass  or  group 
education. 

4.  To  select  teachers  who  were  actively  engaged  in  our  profes- 
sion and  who  will  bring  to  the  classroom  a  knowledge  of  contem- 
porary journalism  and  a  vision  of  its  future. 

5.  To  develop  a  small  administrative  staff  so  that  the  Dean  and 
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Faculty  will  have  the  freedom  to  maintain  contacts  with  news- 
papers, press  associations,  and  journalists  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  world. 

6.  To  contribute  by  active  participation  in  public  affairs  to  a 
better  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  press  and  to  aid  the 
press  in  the  development  of  its  public  service. 

7.  To  cooperate  with  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism to  the  end  that  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  may  serve  as  the  highest 
standards  of  American  journalism. 

8.  To  make  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  as  realistic  and  as 
practical  as  a  newspaper  with  the  time  and  opportunity  for  reflec- 
tion and  the  projection  of  new  ideas. 

To  make  the  "five-year  plan"  practical  it  was  necessary  to  increase 
the  "academic  load"  of  students.  Fifteen  hours  of  classroom  work, 
the  prevailing  yardstick  in  most  educational  institutions,  was  in- 
sufl&cient.  By  successively  increasing  the  amount  of  work  each  year 
we  found  that  a  forty-hour  week  schedule  was  possible  and  prac- 
tical. Students  did  better  work,  more  work,  and  retained  and  main- 
tained a  greater  interest  in  their  work.  By  more  than  doubling  the 
"academic  load"  we  were  able  to  combine  two  years  of  study  in 
one  year  of  residence. 

By  abolishing  the  point  system,  by  coordinating  all  courses  of 
study,  and  by  considering  each  student  as  an  individual  rather  than 
as  a  member  of  a  class  or  group,  by  assigning  our  students  to  regu- 
lar University  courses  in  the  political  and  social  sciences,  we  devel- 
oped a  curriculum  which  is  flexible  and  sensitive  to  individual 
needs,  which  is  adaptable  to  the  previous  academic  preparation  of 
the  student,  and  which  will  make  knowledge  of  value  because 
students  will  know  how  to  acquire  and  use  it  in  their  daily  work. 

The  majority  of  our  teaching  staff  is  subject  to  annual  appoint- 
ment. This  enables  us  to  obtain  the  services  from  time  to  time  of 
men  who  are  leaders  in  the  profession.  It  avoids  one  of  the  greatest 
liabilities  of  the  present  educational  system,  namely  the  appoint- 
ment of  men  for  life,  who  if  unsuccessful  or  unsatisfactory  in  the 
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classroom,  school,  or  department  must  be  carried  until  they  die  or 
resign  because  of  an  academic  tradition  that  tenure  of  service  is 
more  important  than  the  ability  to  render  service.  Our  policy  also 
brings  to  the  School  men  who  are  ambitious,  enthusiastic,  dynamic 
teachers,  thinking  in  terms  of  service  rather  than  security  or  seclu- 
sion from  life's  realities. 

Men  who  are  teaching  in  the  School  of  Journalism  today  are 
also  actively  serving  journalism  and  their  communities  in  the  fol- 
lowing capacities: 

Editor  of  The  Richmond  (Virginia)  News  Leader. 
Editorial  director  of  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion 
and  research  director  of  the  Young  &  Rubicam  Advertising  Agency. 
Editor  of  The  Farm  Journal. 

Editor  of  The  Independent  Journal  of  Columbia  University. 
Editor  of  the  National  Municipal  Review. 
Secretary  and  general  counsel  of  the  New  Yor\  Herald  Tribune. 
Assistant  city  editor  of  The  New  Yor\  Times. 
Assistant  cable  editor  of  The  New  Yor\  Times. 
Copyreaders  of  The  New  Yor\  Times. 
Book  critic  of  The  New  Yor\  Times. 

These  men  share  the  responsibility  for  instruction  with  Profes- 
sors John  W.  Cunliff  e.  Director  Emeritus,  Roscoe  C.  E.  Brown  and 
Charles  P.  Cooper,  whose  professional  and  educational  experience 
contribute  to  the  continuity  and  unity  of  the  School. 

As  ours  is  the  first  exclusively  graduate  school  of  journalism  to  be 
established  this  report  should  record  the  names  of  some  of  the  men 
whose  counsel,  cooperation,  and  encouragement  were  necessary 
and  vital  factors  leading  to  the  achievement  of  the  "five-year  plan." 
Without  your  continuous  support  and  faith,  Mr.  President,  we 
could  not  have  made  a  beginning  or  overcome  the  educational  ob- 
stacles. To  the  Secretary  of  the  University  for  his  sound  judgment 
and  patient  consideration  of  our  problems,  I  wish  to  express  per- 
sonal appreciation  and  gratitude.  To  editors  and  publishers  who 
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contributed  ideas  and  encouragement  the  Faculty  owes  a  debt 
which  can  be  discharged  only  by  the  services  of  our  graduates.  In 
this  group  are  many  distinguished  journalists:  Sevellon  Brown, 
managing  editor  of  The  Providence  Journal;  Kent  Cooper,  general 
manager  of  The  Associated  Press;  Clarence  T.  Leighton,  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors;  E.  H.  Harris, 
secretary  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association; 
Oliver  Owen  Kuhn,  managing  editor,  The  Eve7iing  Star,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
and  former  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors;  Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  editorial  director  of  The  Detroit 
Free  Press;  Dwight  Marvin,  editor  of  The  Troy  Record;  Lester 
Markel,  Sunday  editor  of  The  New  Yor\  Times;  M.  Lincoln 
Schuster  of  Simon  &  Schuster;  Joseph  L.  Jones,  foreign  editor  of  the 
United  Press  Associations;  Robert  R.  McCormick  of  The  Chicago 
Tribune;  Geoffrey  Parsons,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  New  Yor\ 
Herald  Tribune,  and  Eugene  Meyer,  publisher.  The  Washington 
Post. 

As  the  market  for  our  students  is  selective  our  plan  of  education 
in  journalism  is  realistic.  The  press  expects  this  School  to  graduate 
men,  and  a  limited  number  of  women,  who  are  prepared  for  im- 
mediate employment  by  a  newspaper  or  press  association  and  who 
are  qualified  for  advancement  to  positions  of  responsibility.  The 
press  expects  college  graduates,  whose  education  has  included 
studies  of  government,  history,  economics,  sociology,  statistics,  and 
geography,  or  combinations  of  these  subjects,  to  spend  at  least  one 
year  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  The  press  expects  us 
to  know  our  students  individually,  their  character,  personality,  and 
capacities,  their  assets  and  liabilities.  To  fulfill  these  expectations 
we  must  be  selective  and  eliminate  those  not  qualified  for  news- 
paper work. 

One  of  the  first  obstacles  we  encountered  during  the  transition 
period  from  an  undergraduate  to  a  graduate  school  was  the  varia- 
tion in  the  value  we  could  place  on  a  baccalaureate  degree.  The 
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face  value  of  a  degree  w^as  negligible.  Examination  of  several  hun- 
dred college  graduates  from  all  sections  of  this  country  forced  us 
to  establish  other  standards  of  admission  because  group  education 
had  resulted  in  the  mass  production  of  degrees  and  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  number  of  educated  individuals.  There  were  a  fev/ 
brilliant  men  and  women,  many  potentially  good  students,  but 
the  "run  of  the  mine"  was  academic  slag.  Nevertheless  all  of  them 
had  the  same  degree. 

Investigating  the  reasons  for  this  variation  we  observed  that  the 
system  of  education  was  at  fault.  The  point  system  of  credits  based 
upon  fifteen  hours  of  classroom  work  per  semester,  resulting  in  the 
accumulation  of  120  points  and  a  degree  in  four  years,  does  not 
fully  occupy  the  student's  time,  does  not  engage  or  retain  his  in- 
terest, and  makes  it  possible  for  the  "run  of  the  mine"  to  "get  by" 
or  be  "eased  along"  or  be  unobserved. 

By  adopting  a  universal  point  system  educational  values  are 
measured  numerically  rather  than  qualitatively.  One  result  was 
that  many  men  who  were  failed  or  "fired"  became  more  successful 
in  life  than  the  "A"  men  in  college.  To  succeed  in  a  competitive 
age  many  colleges  and  universities  provided  educational  facilities 
for  groups  and  classes,  rather  than  for  individuals.  Masses  of  stu- 
dents were  exposed  to  an  education  as  one  might  be  exposed  to  a 
contagious  disease.  Under  this  system  some  students  succeeded  in 
contracting  an  education,  but  the  percentage  of  natural  or  acquired 
immunity  was  high.  Students  took  courses  of  study  without  acquir- 
ing an  education.  Under  this  system  character,  personality,  and 
manners,  if  developed  in  college,  were  accidental  by-products  of 
four  years  of  college  life.  As  we  examined  applicants  for  admission 
we  found  it  more  important  to  study  and  evaluate  these  by- 
products than  it  was  to  examine  the  transcript  of  an  academic  rec- 
ord. The  latter  in  many  instances  consisted  of  a  shocking  number 
of  superficial  courses  designed  evidently  to  make  the  acquisition 
of  a  degree  an  easy  task  for  the  largest  number  of  students. 
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The  concentration  of  the  academic  mind  on  large  classes  devel- 
oped a  state  of  mind  that  individuality  must  be  submerged,  sup- 
pressed, or  destroyed  unless  it  conformed  to  rigid  standards.  This 
influenced  professors  as  well  as  students.  In  many  instances  the 
quality  of  a  professor's  teaching  was  measured  by  the  size  of  his 
classes.  The  "best"  professors  were  considered  those  who  were  in- 
accessible after  their  lectures.  Professors  who  spent  most  of  their 
time  on  research  or  writing  books  were  regarded  with  awe.  The 
misnamed  "academic  load"  was  measured  by  hours  per  week  in 
the  classroom  instead  of  by  human  standards  of  obligation  to  stu- 
dents, to  colleagues,  or  to  the  institution.  Professors  who  were 
teachers,  who  considered  each  student  an  individual  to  be  devel- 
oped, inspired,  encouraged,  and  directed  were  considered  old- 
fashioned.  Vaguely  educators  contended  that  the  object  of  a  college 
education  was  to  "make  students  think"  or  "prepare  them  for  life" 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  system  was  not  designed  nor  did  it 
accomplish  either  objective  except  in  a  limited  number  of  cases. 
Frequently  the  students  who  learned  to  think  and  who  were  pre- 
pared best  for  their  life  work  were  those  who  did  not  make  an 
A  or  a  B  record  in  college. 

These  observations  are  not  new.  Many  educators  have  criticized 
systems  of  education.  In  some  educational  institutions  changes  have 
been  made,  but  the  system  generally  used  throughout  the  country 
is  so  deeply  entrenched  and  so  protected  by  academic  tradition  that 
educational  institutions  should  be  the  last  to  be  surprised  by  evi- 
dences of  student  revolts  and  dissatisfaction  or  by  the  character  of 
our  citizenship  and  the  lack  of  civic  responsibility  and  civic  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  millions  of  so-called  educated  citizens.  So 
long  as  the  chief  object  of  education  is  to  graduate  numbers  instead 
of  individuals;  so  long  as  educational  institutions  concentrate  on 
groups  in  place  of  individuals  they  will  continue  to  turn  out  men 
and  women  who  will  be  dependents,  instead  of  independent  and 
dependable  citizens. 
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Conscious  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  obligations  and  responsi- 
bilities of  journalists  in  a  democracy  we  shall  endeavor  to  establish 
and  to  maintain  standards  which  will  help  to  preserve  democratic 
institutions  and  improve  their  services  in  public  affairs  as  far  as  our 
own  graduates  are  concerned.  With  Joseph  Pulitzer  we  share  the 
belief  that  "Our  Republic  and  its  press  will  rise  or  fall  together." 
And  we  continue  to  believe  that  both  will  rise  if  educators  will 
practice  in  their  own  institutions  what  they  freely  recommend  for 
others. 

The  student  response  to  the  announcement  of  the  Graduate 
School  exceeded  our  expectations.  We  desired  between  forty  and 
fifty  students.  Because  of  superior  qualifications  we  admitted  sixty- 
nine  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  and  three  special  students. 
We  were  forced  to  decline  admission  to  more  than  twice  that  num- 
ber, probably  the  largest  number  of  applicants  in  the  history  of  the 
School.  Students  admitted  came  from  twenty-seven  states  and  two 
foreign  countries  and  held  baccalaureate  degrees  from  fifty-two 
different  educational  institutions. 

For  the  academic  year  1935-36  Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Freeman, 
editor  of  The  Richmond  'News  header,  was  reappointed  Visiting 
Professor  of  Journalism.  During  the  present  year  Dr.  Freeman  was 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  biography  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  Dr. 
George  H.  Gallup,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  (Iowa),  editorial  director 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  was  also  appointed 
Visiting  Professor  of  Journalism.  Herbert  Brucker,  Assistant  to  the 
Dean,  was  appointed  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism. 

During  the  year  we  had  the  good  fortune  of  the  continuous  in- 
terest of  the  Association  of  Foreign  Press  Correspondents  in  New 
York  City  whose  members  serve  practically  all  important  news- 
papers and  press  associations  throughout  the  world.  We  had,  also, 
a  valuable  series  of  lectures  on  French  journalism  by  M.  Pierre 
Denoyer,  New  York  correspondent  of  he  Petit  Parisien  of  Paris, 
France. 
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At  our  weekly  assembly  meetings  the  following  editors  and 
writers  delivered  addresses,  coordinated  as  a  course  of  study  on 
journalism  and  public  affairs: 

1934 

October  4  David  W.  Hazen,  reporter,  The  Oregonian,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. 

October        11  M.  Lincoln  Schuster,  '17,  president,  Simon  &  Schuster. 

October        18  B.  O.  McAnney,  '14,  city  editor,  New  Yorf{  World-Telegram. 

October  25  Frederick.  T.  Birchall,  foreign  correspondent.  The  New  Yor\ 
Times. 

November     i  Arthur  S.  Draper,  editor,  The  Literary  Digest. 

November     8  James  W.  Barrett,  editor,  Press-Radio  Bureau. 

November  15  Alice  Hughes,  '21,  fashion  writer.  New  Yor^  American. 

December  13  Walter  Duranty,  Moscow  correspondent,  The  New  Yor\ 
Times. 

December    20  Karl  A.  Bickel,  president,  United  Press  Associations. 

1935 
January        18  R.  J.  Cruikshank,  president.  Foreign  Press  Correspondents. 

Sevellon   Brown,  editor.   The  Providence   (Rhode  Island) 

]ournal. 
Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  editor.  The  Richmond  (Vir- 
ginia) News  Leader. 
February       7  Cleveland  Rodgers,  editor,  the  Broo\lyn  Daily  Eagle. 
February      21  Chojiro    Kuriyama,    correspondent,    Osa\a    Mainichi    and 

Nichi-Nichi. 
February     28  A.  Bernard  Moloney,  chief  correspondent  for  the  United 

States,  Reuters,  Ltd. 
March  14  Martin  H.  Weyrauch,  managing  editor,  the  Broo\lyn  Daily 

Eagle. 
March  21  Philip  Hochstein,  editor,  the  Long  Island  Press. 

April  10  Samuel  M.  Williams,  manager,  Code  Authority  for  the  Daily 

Newspaper  Publishing  Business. 
April  25  Colonel  Frank  Knox,  publisher,  The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

May  ID  Clarence  T.  Leighton,   '17,  editor,  Oswego  (New  York) 

Palladium-Times. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Carl  W.  Ackerman, 
Dean 
June  JO,  ig^^ 


BARNARD  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   I935 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  condition 
and  progress  of  Barnard  College  during  the  academic  year  1934-35. 

The  enrollment  in  our  four  regular  classes  has  been  as  follows: 

1933-34  1934-35 

Seniors 170  i8i 

Juniors 229  220 

Sophomores 243  226 

Freshmen 241  267 

883  894 

In  addition  to  these  regular  students  we  have  had  103  unclassi- 
fied students  and  29  special  students,  making  a  total  of  1,026  pri- 
marily registered  in  Barnard  College,  an  increase  of  23  as  compared 
with  last  year. 

Besides  the  students  primarily  registered  in  Barnard  we  have 
had  21  students  from  Teachers  College  and  163  from  other  parts  of 
the  University  taking  some  courses  with  us.  The  total  registration 
has  thus  been  1,210,  a  number  52  more  than  a  year  ago. 

On  Commencement  Day  221  candidates  were  recommended  by 
Barnard  College  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  as  compared 
with  200  in  1934. 

The  entering  class  was  an  unusually  good  one,  and  the  largest 
ever  admitted  to  Barnard.  The  number  admitted  with  advanced 
standing  on  transfer  from  other  institutions  was,  however,  com- 
paratively small,  and  the  proportion  of  resident  students  in  the 
total  enrollment  continued  to  be  unduly  low,  so  that  we  had  52 
empty  rooms  in  our  Residence  Halls  during  the  first  term  and  59 
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during  the  second.  This  situation  has,  of  course,  an  unfavorable 
effect  upon  our  income,  and  we  must  continue  to  make  every  effort 
to  draw  a  larger  proportion  of  our  students  from  a  distance,  who 
will  live  at  the  College. 

Our  Board  of  Trustees  has  sufFered  several  serious  losses  during 
the  year.  Mr.  George  W.  Wickersham,  who  had  served  for  six- 
teen years,  resigned  for  reasons  of  health  on  October  ii,  1934.  He 
had  been  particularly  interested  in  the  College,  and  we  had  leaned 
heavily  upon  his  judgment  and  wisdom.  All  his  colleagues  felt 
for  him  warm  regard  and  affection,  and  deeply  regretted  losing 
his  kindly  presence  on  the  Board. 

Mary  Harriman  Rumsey  died  on  December  18,  1934.  A  grad- 
uate of  Barnard  in  the  Class  of  1905,  she  had  been  a  Trustee  since 
February  10, 191 1.  Liberal  in  her  outlook,  public-spirited,  actively 
interested  in  scores  of  worthwhile  movements  and  organizations 
and  holding  important  posts  in  many  of  them,  she  was  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  alumnae.  Her  warm  and  generous  heart,  her 
intense  vitality  and  enthusiasm,  her  great  personal  charm,  en- 
deared her  to  all  her  Barnard  associates.  Her  early  death  is  a  sad 
loss  to  her  College. 

Mr.  Howard  Townsend  died  on  April  24,  1935,  having  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  since  February  8, 1905.  Mr.  Townsend  had 
been  a  most  interested  Trustee  and  had  served  frequently  on  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds.  As  chairman  of  the  latter  he  played  an  important  part 
in  the  planning  of  Hewitt  Hall  and  the  development  of  our 
grounds.  The  charming  lines  of  trees  between  Brooks  and  Bar- 
nard Halls  were  due  to  his  interest.  We  shall  greatly  miss  his 
friendly  visits,  when  he  dropped  in  to  see  how  the  trees  were  grow- 
ing and  the  College  was  progressing. 

There  have  not  been  many  changes  in  the  Faculty.  We  have 
welcomed  with  much  pleasure  Mile.  Marguerite  Mespoulet,  who 
has  added  interest  and  distinction  to  the  more  advanced  work  in 
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our  Department  of  French  and  has  taken  her  place  as  the  special- 
ist in  contemporary  French  literature  in  the  Graduate  School. 
Dr.  Margarete  Bieber,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Giessen,  has 
been  a  very  delightful  addition  to  our  community,  and  a  stimu- 
lating teacher,  as  well  as  a  distinguished  scholar  in  the  field  of 
classical  archaeology.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  she  can  remain 
with  us  for  next  year. 

We  were  grieved  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Grace  Potter  Rice  on 
October  i8,  1935.  An  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry,  who  had  been  with  us  for  nearly  twenty  years,  Mrs. 
Rice  was  an  admirable  scholar  and  an  exceptionally  good  teacher. 
She  took  a  warm  personal  interest  in  all  her  students,  who  will 
greatly  miss  her  friendly  and  wise  advice.  We  are  very  much 
gratified  to  have  a  memorial  to  her  in  the  form  of  the  Grace  Potter 
Rice  Fellowship,  established  by  her  husband,  to  be  awarded  each 
year  to  that  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  shows  most 
promise  of  distinction  in  the  field  of  the  natural  sciences  and  mathe- 
matics. This  fellowship  will  take  the  place  of  the  Duror,  which 
is  being  withdrawn. 

Professor  Clare  M.  Howard  has  been  absent  on  leave  throughout 
the  year,  and  Professors  Harry  L.  Hollingworth,  Maude  A.  Hutt- 
man,  Robert  M.  Maclver,  and  Edmund  W.  Sinnott  have  been 
absent  for  the  Spring  Session.  Professor  Edward  Mead  Earle  of 
the  Department  of  History  has  been  absent  throughout  the  year, 
and  has  now  been  granted  indefinite  leave  of  absence,  without 
salary,  in  order  that  he  may  accept  a  research  professorship  in  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton.  He  takes  with  him  to 
his  new  work  the  warm  good  wishes  of  his  Barnard  friends. 

We  have  been  very  happy  to  be  able  to  make  a  few  promotions 
for  next  year,  after  this  long  period  during  which  no  advancement 
has  been  possible  for  the  members  of  our  staff.  In  the  Department 
of  English,  Dr.  William  Haller  has  been  promoted  from  Associate 
Professor  to  Professor,  and  Dr.  Hoxie  N.  Fairchild  and  Dr.  Minor 
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W.  Latham  from  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor.  In 
the  Department  of  Government,  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Peardon  has  been 
promoted  from  the  grade  of  Instructor  to  Assistant  Professor. 

We  look  forward  to  welcoming  next  year  as  Visiting  Professor 
of  History  Dr.  Alexander  A.  Vasiliev,  a  Russian  by  birth  and  train- 
ing, and  a  professor  in  the  past  at  several  Russian  universities. 
Dr.  Vasiliev  has  been  for  some  years  on  the  staff  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  He  is  one  of  the  outstanding  authorities  in  the 
world  on  the  subject  of  Byzantine  history.  He  will  give  for  us  a 
general  course  in  ancient  history,  and  also  a  course  on  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire  open  to  graduate  students  and  to  specially  qualified 
seniors. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  having  as  holders  of  the  new 
scholarships  for  foreign  students  established  by  the  Trustees  young 
women  from  France,  Hungary,  Italy,  Norway,  and  Turkey.  We 
expect  to  continue  this  group  of  scholarships  next  year,  and  to 
bring  to  Barnard  students  from  Argentina,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Spain,  as  well  as  carrying  on  the  regular  exchange  with  France  and 
Italy.  Two  members  of  our  graduating  class  will  go  to  these  two 
countries,  and  two  or  three,  including  the  holder  of  the  Inter- 
national Student  Fellowship,  Sara  C.  Bright,  '35,  will  study  in 
England. 

The  exchange  of  scholars  with  foreign  countries  and  the  visits 
of  distinguished  professors  from  other  lands  we  have  carried  on 
for  a  good  many  years  at  Barnard  as  our  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  international  understanding  and  peace.  Last 
autumn  a  joint  committee  of  Faculty  and  students,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Peardon,  undertook  to  plan 
further  efforts  in  the  cause  of  international  cooperation.  There 
was  a  "Peace  Week,"  during  which  a  large  assembly  was  held, 
followed  by  a  series  of  meetings  and  discussion  groups  in  connec- 
tion with  the  various  student  clubs  of  the  College.  After  Peace 
Week  was  over  the  interest  continued  in  a  more  irregular  way. 
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It  was  unfortunate  that  the  anti-war  movement  carried  on  in  many 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  became  mixed  up,  espe- 
cially here  in  New  York,  with  the  Fascist-Communist  controversy, 
so  that  the  issues  were  confused  and  the  College  could  not  partici- 
pate as  a  unit  in  some  form  of  demonstration.  We  hope  to  con- 
tinue next  year  our  efforts  to  interest  all  the  undergraduates  in  the 
promotion  of  international  understanding. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  College  continues  to  present  some 
rather  difiScult  problems.  We  were  able  with  very  strict  economy 
to  close  the  last  fiscal  year  with  a  deficit  of  only  $3,457,  and  as  our 
income  showed  some  improvement  we  ventured  to  make  a  very 
few  promotions  and  salary  increases  in  the  budget  for  the  coming 
year.  Recently,  however,  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  food  and  other 
supplies  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  repairing  and  renovating 
some  of  our  buildings  have  made  us  feel  again  seriously  embar- 
rassed financially.  For  the  year  just  ending  the  deficit  will  be  about 
$20,000. 

Among  the  students  there  has  still  been  dire  need  for  financial 
assistance.  The  College  has  given  in  scholarships  and  grants-in-aid 
$65,048,  as  compared  with  $62,500  last  year,  and  through  the 
Alumnae  Committee  on  Student  Loans  has  loaned  $16,700  as 
compared  with  $17,500  last  year.  Moreover,  through  the  help  of 
the  Federal  Government,  143  students  in  all  have  earned  in  their 
F.E.R.A.  positions  a  total  amount  of  $13,642.  In  other  sorts  of  paid 
work  about  170  others  have  helped  to  cover  their  expenses.  Thus 
nearly  half  of  all  the  students  in  college  have  had  some  form  of 
aid  or  paid  work. 

The  need  in  many  of  these  cases  is  extreme,  and  the  courage 
with  which  the  girls  face  their  difficult  problems  is  very  moving. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  has  grown  up  in  the  community  at  large 
a  widespread  feeling  that  as  there  are  lots  of  scholarships  and 
grants  being  given  out,  anybody  might  just  as  well  get  one.  For 
this  reason  we  have  had  to  develop  a  very  sceptical  attitude  toward 
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applications,  and  investigate  the  family  circumstances  rather 
closely.  This  necessary  combination  of  scepticism  and  warm  sym- 
pathy is  a  diflScult  one  to  achieve,  but  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Scholarships  and  the  Alumnae  Committee  on  Student  Loans  have 
on  the  whole  succeeded  admirably. 

We  greatly  need  more  endowment  for  regular  scholarships.  In 
the  long  run  it  is  not  wise  for  us  to  use  for  this  purpose  the  general 
income  of  the  College,  as  to  some  extent  we  have  been  forced  to 
do.  This  money  should  be  available  for  salaries,  wages,  and  upkeep 
of  the  buildings.  Yet  we  have  had  to  help  the  cases  of  acute  need 
among  our  students.  Moreover,  many  promising  young  women 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  are  eager  to  come  to  Barnard 
but  cannot  do  so  without  financial  assistance.  We  could  further 
improve  the  quality  of  our  student  body  and  produce  for  the  coun- 
try a  larger  number  of  educated  and  useful  citizens  if  we  could 
secure  a  million  dollars  additional  endowment  for  scholarships. 

The  Faculty  has  continued  to  discuss  various  aspects  of  the 
curriculum.  The  only  important  new  legislation  has  been  the 
removing  of  intermediate  algebra  from  the  list  of  subjects  required 
for  admission.  It  has  been  placed,  of  course,  in  the  list  of  electives. 
It  was  with  some  regret  that  the  Faculty  did  away  with  this  re- 
quirement, because  the  subject  is  essential  for  those  students  who 
go  on  with  mathematics  or  take  up  work  in  the  natural  sciences 
for  which  mathematics  is  necessary.  Some  students  entering  with- 
out intermediate  algebra  may  be  gravely  handicapped  or  restricted 
in  their  choice  of  majors  in  later  years.  However,  it  seemed  unfair 
to  insist  for  all  students  on  a  subject  that  would  be  essential  for 
only  a  small  proportion  of  them. 

The  Faculty  has,  through  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  set  up 
two  new  committees  to  begin  studying  two  very  important  aspects 
of  our  curriculum.  The  first  is  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
English  used  by  our  students.  As  the  years  have  gone  on,  the 
requirement  in  English  composition  has  gradually  been  dimin- 
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ished  from  three  years  to  one  year,  or,  in  many  cases,  half  a  year 
of  English  A.  Has  this  been  a  good  thing  ?  Are  we  right  in  feeling 
that  the  present  student  is  rather  more  illiterate  than  were  the 
students  of  the  past?  Has  this  condition,  if  it  exists,  much  to  do 
with  our  college  requirements,  or  does  it  grow  out  of  the  state  of 
affairs  noticed  in  schools  also — that  is,  the  rapidly  diminishing 
amount  of  reading  done  by  our  young  people  ?  Instead  of  taking 
things  in  through  the  eye  and  becoming  familiar  with  the  aspect 
of  English  words,  they  take  them  in  through  the  ear,  by  the  radio 
and  at  the  movies.  This  has  a  lamentable  effect  on  their  spelling  and 
on  some  other  aspects  of  their  writing.  One  of  the  two  committees 
is  to  endeavor  to  look  into  this  situation,  and  to  see  whether  our 
present  English  requirement  can  be  improved. 

The  other  committee  is  to  begin  a  reconsideration  of  our  system 
of  points  and  courses.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  point  system  is  in 
many  ways  a  curse,  and  often  has  the  most  dire  effect  on  educa- 
tion. It  is  true  also  that  most  of  our  students  take  far  too  many 
courses,  and  spend  too  much  of  their  time  running  vainly  from 
class  to  class.  It  would  be  well  if  we  could  limit  the  number  of 
courses  and  make  more  of  them  larger  units,  as  many  other  col- 
leges are  doing.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  want  to  make  our 
system  too  rigid  by  a  strict  limitation  of  a  student's  program  to 
four  courses.  Perhaps  our  committee  will  be  able  to  devise  some 
improvements  in  the  present  arrangement  which  will  not  sacrifice 
our  elasticity. 

The  gifts  received  by  the  College  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$34,350.73.  The  most  considerable  item  in  this  list  was  the  Alumnae 
Fund,  which  reached  a  sum  of  $15,549.22.  This  was  paid  over  to 
the  College  treasury  in  the  autumn.  Of  the  total,  $357.10  was  desig- 
nated for  endowment,  and  all  the  rest  was  either  designated  for 
student  loans  or  left  unrestricted  and  used  by  the  Trustees  for 
student  loans.  This  was  an  immense  help  to  many  students  in 
enabling  them  to  remain  in  college. 
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Another  important  item  is  $5,000  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Katherine  G.  Lippke,  to  establish  the  Helen  Elizabeth  Vosburgh 
Scholarship,  a  welcome  addition  to  our  resources.  The  Master 
School  of  Music  Association  has  generously  given  us  $1,500  for 
the  use  of  our  Music  Department.  A  bequest  which  has  not  yet 
been  paid  in  is  one  of  $2,500  under  the  will  of  Gladys  M.  Cripps  of 
the  Class  of  191 8,  a  devoted  alumna  and  an  able  teacher  of  English, 
who  was  tragically  killed  in  a  street  accident  last  winter. 

Another  welcome  bequest  which  the  College  will  ultimately  re- 
ceive is  under  the  will  of  the  late  Lillian  Emma  Kimball,  from  her 
residuary  estate,  amounting  probably  to  about  $40,000,  to  endow  a 
graduate  fellowship  for  a  woman  from  Spain  or  the  Spanish- 
American  countries. 

A  notable  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  publication  of  our 
Alumnae  Register,  which  is  issued  once  every  five  years.  This 
difficult  task,  involving  an  immense  amount  of  detailed  labor,  has 
been  efficiently  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Statistics  Com- 
mittee of  the  Associate  Alumnae,  mainly  by  Miss  Katharine  S. 
Doty,  Assistant  to  the  Dean  in  charge  of  our  Occupation  Bureau, 
with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Helen  LePage  Chamberlain.  The  cost  has 
been  met  from  funds  provided  by  the  Trustees  of  the  College  and 
the  Associate  Alumnae. 

The  statistics  collected  throw  some  useful  light  on  present-day 
conditions,  economic,  social,  and  political,  on  the  position  of 
women,  and  on  the  effects  of  a  college  education.  In  view  of  the 
depression  and  the  widespread  unemployment,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  there  has  been  not  a  decline  but  a  very  slight  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  our  graduates  reporting  some  paid  occupation — 
54.7  per  cent  as  against  54  per  cent  five  years  ago.  It  is  interesting 
also  to  observe  that  the  marriage  rate  continues  its  steady  rise, 
showing  a  figure  of  50.5  per  cent  this  year  as  compared  with  46.9 
per  cent  in  1930. 
The  variety  of  occupations  pursued  by  our  graduates  is  striking, 
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ranging  from  the  time-honored  learned  professions  of  teaching, 
medicine,  and  law,  through  wide  fields  of  scientific  research,  busi- 
ness activities,  social  work,  and  the  various  arts,  to  fur  farming 
and  the  breeding  of  "milch  goats" ! 

A  great  change  in  public  affairs  is  reflected  in  the  marked  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  our  alumnae  in  some  form  of  govern- 
ment service — between  two  and  three  times  what  it  was  in  1930. 
This  probably  prophesies  a  permanent  tendency.  As  the  activities 
of  the  government  extend  more  and  more  widely  into  various 
phases  of  our  national  life,  women  college  graduates  will  find  in 
government  service  increasing  opportunities  for  useful  and  inter- 
esting work.  Our  Faculty  has  this  very  much  in  mind,  especially 
the  Departments  of  Government  and  of  Economics  and  Social 
Science. 

The  proportion  of  our  alumnae  engaged  in  teaching  continues 
to  fall,  being  now  40.2  per  cent  of  those  employed  as  compared 
with  45.3  per  cent  in  1930,  78.7  per  cent  in  1910,  and  88.5  per  cent 
in  1900.  The  great  profession  of  teaching  will  always  attract  many 
women;  but  of  course  as  other  lines  of  work  have  been  opened 
to  them  the  percentage  entering  the  field  of  education  has  natu- 
rally diminished,  and  very  fortunately,  for  only  those  with  real 
gifts  for  teaching  should  embark  on  that  career,  so  happy  for  those 
who  love  it,  so  irksome  for  those  who  do  not. 

Our  "born  teachers"  should  certainly  continue  to  enter  this  pro- 
fession. We  have  therefore  been  much  worried  in  recent  years  by 
the  widespread  tendency  in  the  country  to  make  it  very  difficult 
for  the  graduates  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools.  In  many  states  there  have  been  established  requirements 
for  licenses  to  teach  which  include  so  many  specific  and  "catch" 
items,  differing  greatly  from  state  to  state,  that  no  liberal  arts  col- 
lege, drawing  its  students  from  many  sections  of  the  country,  can 
possibly  equip  them  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  home  commu- 
nities. Nor  can  even  a  great  professional  school  of  education  teach 
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forty-eight  different  varieties  of  educational  psychology,  to  meet 
the  differing  requirements  of  forty-eight  states.  This  tendency 
seems  to  be  giving  a  monopoly  on  teaching  posts  in  any  state  to 
the  local  normal  schools. 

Curiously  enough,  the  requiring  of  a  lot  of  specific  points  or 
hours  in  certain  subjects  for  licenses  to  teach  is  just  contrary  to  the 
newest  and  most  approved  educational  practice  of  the  time.  Many 
of  the  best  schools  and  colleges  have  been  endeavoring  to  stop 
merely  adding  up  hours  of  "exposure"  to  instruction,  and  to  set 
up  instead  tests  of  power  and  of  achievement.  The  psychological 
and  scholastic  aptitude  tests  for  admission  to  college,  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  prescribed  subjects,  the  abolition  of  prescribed 
courses  for  the  degree,  the  comprehensive  examinations  and  special 
honors  courses  are  striking  examples  of  this  tendency.  It  is  seen 
also  in  various  professional  fields  and  recently  in  the  enlightened 
effort  of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  to  set  up  a  general 
test  of  power  and  qualification,  without  requiring  specific  subjects, 
for  college  graduates  wishing  to  enter  the  government  service. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  in  the  profession  of  educa- 
tion some  similar  effort  to  test  the  personality,  the  general  educa- 
tion, and  the  professional  aptitude  of  would-be  teachers.  But  at  the 
moment  most  of  the  state  authorities  do  not  appear  to  be  trying  to 
secure  the  best  educated  and  most  gifted  young  people  to  teach  in 
their  public  schools. 

Realizing  the  extreme  importance  to  the  nation  of  this  whole 
question,  we  have  been  much  gratified,  Mr.  President,  by  your 
appointment  of  a  University  Committee  to  study  the  problem,  con- 
sisting of  Professor  George  W.  Mullins  as  chairman,  and  the  Deans 
and  other  representatives  of  Barnard,  Columbia,  and  Teachers 
Colleges.  Viewing  the  question  from  the  points  of  view  of  two 
liberal  arts  colleges  and  a  distinguished  and  influential  professional 
school  of  education,  this  Committee  may  be  able  to  make  some 
useful  suggestions  as  to  ways  of  producing  graduates  whom  school 
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boards  may  consider  professionally  qualified  teachers  and  who  will 
be  also  fairly  well  educated  human  beings. 

The  needs  of  Barnard  are  becoming  very  pressing.  At  least  a 
million  dollars  for  additional  endowment  for  salaries,  to  carry  on 
and  improve  our  teaching,  is  among  the  most  urgent.  The  million 
for  new  scholarships  has  already  been  discussed  earlier  in  this 
report.  More  endowment  for  fellowships  for  our  best  graduates, 
and  for  visiting  professors  from  abroad,  would  help  greatly  at  two 
critically  important  points. 

There  remains  the  rapidly  growing  need  for  a  new  academic 
building.  Milbank,  Fiske,  and  BrinckerhofI  Halls,  really  consti- 
tuting only  one  building,  have  since  1898  housed  our  administra- 
tive offices,  classrooms,  and  laboratories.  Originally  designed  for 
500  students,  they  have  become  more  and  more  inadequate  for  our 
thousand  undergraduates,  especially  as  the  curriculum  has  ex- 
panded and  more  individual  instruction,  the  seminar  method,  and 
various  new  types  of  teaching  require  greatly  increased  space. 
Moreover,  even  though  we  lean  heavily  on  the  University  Library, 
we  absolutely  must  have  more  room  for  studies  and  reference 
libraries.  The  new  building  would  be  of  a  very  interesting  kind. 
To  it  we  would  probably  move  our  departments  of  languages  and 
literatures  and  psychology,  and  in  part  our  music  and  fine  arts. 
It  would  give  us  space  in  which  to  develop  further  the  use  of  the 
phonograph  in  language  teaching.  The  teaching  of  spoken  Eng- 
lish at  Barnard  by  this  means  has  already  attracted  wide  interest. 
In  some  of  the  foreign  languages  also  we  want  to  develop  the 
system  more  extensively.  Our  rapidly  growing  Department  of 
Music  also  needs  rooms  for  the  study  of  phonographic  records  and 
for  practice.  We  cannot  enrich  our  work  and  use  the  improved 
methods  made  possible  by  modern  inventions  unless  we  have  new 
space  in  which  to  develop.  The  last  corner  in  the  cellar  of  Milbank 
has  already  been  seized  by  the  music  students! 

As  our  country  is  now  recovering  from  the  depths  of  the  depres- 
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sion,  we  are  confident  that  somehow  gifts  will  come  to  Barnard 

to  enable  her  to  carry  on  and  to  improve  the  education  she  offers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve, 
Dean 

June  JO,  ig^s 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I935 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

The  reports  of  the  administrative  officers  of  the  various  subdivi- 
sions of  Teachers  College,  v^hich  have  been  separately  published, 
record  the  early  effects  of  the  important  changes  in  the  administra- 
tive organization  of  the  College,  the  creation  and  successful  start  of 
the  Advanced  School  of  Education,  and  the  unification  of  the  Fac- 
ulties of  Education  and  Practical  Arts  into  the  Faculty  of  Teachers 
College.  The  five  reports  of  the  Chairmen  of  Divisions  show  the 
problems  of  the  year  and  the  progress  toward  solution.  The  reports 
from  the  Directors  of  the  Schools,  the  Chairman  of  New  College, 
and  the  Directors  of  the  Institutes  show  a  happy  tendency  toward  a 
new  unity  of  purpose  in  all  our  work. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  Dr.  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  a  trustee  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Political  Science,  of  Brown  University,  and  of  Robert 
College,  Istanbul,  accepted  his  appointment  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Teachers  College  at  the  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 15, 1934. 

Dr.  Frederick  H.  Bair,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio,  was  elected  Alumni  Trustee,  for  a  term  of  two  years 
from  March  i,  1935. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  report  the  death  of  Robert  Elwyn, 
Lecturer  in  Music  Education  in  Teachers  College  since  September 
1930,  on  October  17,  1934. 

The  following  appointments  were  made,  effective  as  of  July  i, 
1935:  Lyman  Bryson,  A.M.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Education,  as 
Professor  of  Education;  James  L.  Mursell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Edu- 
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cation  at  Lawrence  College,  as  Associate  Professor  of  Education; 
Hadley  Cantril,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Psychology  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, as  Assistant  Professor  of  Education;  William  B.  Feather- 
stone,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Secondary  Curriculum,  Los  Angeles,  as 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education;  and  Daniel  P.  Girard,  A.M., 
Instructor  in  French  in  Teachers  College  and  in  Columbia  College, 
as  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

Paul  R.  Mort,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  was  appointed  Di- 
rector of  the  Advanced  School  of  Education,  from  April  ii,  1935, 
and  Lester  H.  Dix,  Ph.D.,  as  Associate  Director  of  the  Lincoln 
School  from  July  i,  1935. 

The  following  promotions  were  made:  Fannie  W.  Dunn,  Ph.D., 
from  Associate  Professor  to  Professor  of  Education;  Lillian  A. 
Hudson,  A.M.,  from  Associate  Professor  to  Professor  of  Nursing 
Education;  Elizabeth  C.  Burgess,  A.M.,  from  Associate  Professor  to 
Professor  of  Nursing  Education;  Maxie  N.  Woodring,  Ph.D.,  from 
Associate  Professor  to  Professor  of  Education;  Adelaide  T.  Case, 
Ph.D.,  from  Associate  Professor  to  Professor  of  Education;  Good- 
win Watson,  Ph.D.,  from  Associate  Professor  to  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation; Ralph  B.  Spence,  Ph.D.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to 
Associate  Professor  of  Education ;  Mary  E.  Townsend,  Ph.D.,  from 
Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of  History;  Florence  B. 
Stratemeyer,  Ph.D.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor 
of  Education;  John  L.  Childs,  Ph.D.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to 
Associate  Professor  of  Education;  Clyde  R.  Miller,  A.B.,  to  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Education;  Frederick  W.  Maroney,  M.D.,  from 
Associate  in  Physical  Education  to  Associate  Professor  of  Physical 
Education;  Fred  Strickler,  Ph.D.,  from  Associate  in  Industrial  Arts 
to  Assistant  Professor  of  Education;  Arthur  R.  Young,  from  Asso- 
ciate in  Fine  Arts  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts;  and  Lester  H. 
Dix,  Ph.D.,  from  Research  Associate  in  the  Lincoln  School  to 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Five  Associates  in  New  College  were  appointed  Assistant  Pro- 
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fessors  of  Education,  as  of  July  i,  1935:  Winifred  E.  Bain,  Ph.D.; 
Paul  M.  Limbert,  Ph.D.;  Henry  W.  Simon,  Ph.D.;  Agnes  Snyder, 
Ph.D.;  and  William  H.  Withers,  Ph.D. 

The  retirement  of  Professor  Paul  Monroe  on  July  i,  1935,  and  his 
appointment  as  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education  as  of  that  date, 
fortunately  is  more  a  matter  of  formal  record  than  any  severance  of 
professional  ties.  For  the  students  who  have  sat  at  his  feet  these 
many  years,  and  the  colleagues  who  have  looked  up  to  him,  will 
now  find  him  at  Teachers  College  rather  than  in  Turkey,  China, 
or  more  remote  parts  of  the  globe;  and  while  his  duties  will  be  of 
his  own  choice,  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  personal  pleasure  to  have  at 
call  the  service  and  advice  of  one  with  whom  as  professor,  adminis- 
trative superior,  or  colleague  I  have  worked  throughout  my  pro- 
fessional career.  Professor  Willystine  Goodsell,  who  will  retire 
from  active  service  on  July  i,  1936,  will  be  absent  on  leave  during 
the  academic  year  1935-36;  and  Professor  Anna  W.  Ballard,  who 
will  retire  from  active  service  on  February  i,  1936,  will  be  on  leave 
during  the  Winter  Session  of  1935-36.  Miss  Lillie  M.  Lawrence, 
teacher  of  Latin  in  the  Horace  Mann  High  School  and  Associate 
in  New  College,  will  retire  from  active  service  at  the  close  of  the 
academic  year  1934-35. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  record  the  resignation  of  Paul  R.  Hanna, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  who  accepted  an  appointment  as 
Associate  Professor  of  Education  at  Stanford  University. 

Leaves  of  absence  were  granted  for  the  academic  year  1934-35  ^^ 
Professors  Heber  Harper  and  Donald  Tewksbury;  for  the  Spring 
Session  of  1934-35,  ^^  Professor  James  F.  Hosic;  for  the  Winter  Ses- 
sion of  1935-36,  to  Professors  Edward  S.  Evenden  and  Maude  B. 
Muse;  and  for  the  Spring  Session  of  1935-36,  to  Professors  Thomas 
H.  Briggs,  Herbert  B.  Bruner,  Mary  Evans,  James  F.  Hosic, 
Charles  L  Lambert,  Floyd  B.  O'Rear,  Rudolf  Pintner,  Ruth  M. 
Strang,  Helen  M.  Walker,  Jesse  F.  Williams,  and  Cora  M. 
Winchell. 
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I  wish  also  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Provost  Milton  C. 
Del  Manzo  and  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  who 
assisted  him  in  conducting  affairs  so  smoothly  and  successfully 
during  my  four  and  one-half  months'  absence  from  the  College. 

Teachers  College  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  gifts 
and  grants:  $47,151.25  toward  the  support  of  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Institute,  $44,071.98  toward  the  support  of  the  International 
Institute,  $7,500  for  the  Institute  of  School  Experimentation,  and 
$5,000  for  a  program  in  science  education,  from  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board;  $19,208.63  from  various  grantors  to  the  Institute  of 
Practical  Science  Research;  $10,000  for  nursing  education  and 
$2,500  for  psychiatric  education  from  the  Hartley  Corporation; 
$15,000  for  an  adult  education  study,  from  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Adult  Education;  $9,375  for  the  Governor's  Commission  for 
the  Study  of  Penal  Institutions  for  Youth,  $8,000  for  a  study  of 
human  nature  and  changes  in  the  social  order,  $4,000  for  a  lecture- 
ship in  education,  $7,500  for  the  development  of  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege Library,  and  $2,500  for  the  International  Institute  study  of 
examination  problems,  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation;  $5,000  for 
a  mathematics  fund,  from  the  Chemical  Foundation ;  $4,500  from 
the  New  York  Foundation,  $70  from  the  Horace  Mann  Parents' 
Association,  and  $50  from  the  Horace  Mann  Girls'  League,  for  the 
Federal  Nursery  School  Project;  $3,000  for  the  study  of  educational 
developments  in  Soviet  Russia,  and  $1,500  for  a  study  of  apprentice 
education  in  France,  from  Mr.  Dunlevy  Milbank;  $1,100  from  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  for  the  Institute  of  Educational 
Research  (Division  of  Psychology);  $647.89  from  the  staff  of 
Teachers  College  for  the  Marion  Root  Pratt  Memorial  Fund ;  $600 
for  a  study  of  children's  radio  interests,  from  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company;  $400  for  lectures  on  race  relations,  from  the 
Julius  Rosenwald  Fund;  $200  for  the  study  of  problems  of  penal 
institutions  for  youth,  from  Mr.  S.  A.  Lewisohn;  $100  from  the 
Jackson  Heights  College  Women's  Club  for  the  Student  Loan 
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Fund;  for  the  Student  Welfare  Fund,  $200  from  the  University 
Committee  on  the  Citizen's  Family  Welfare  Fund;  and  $600 
(which,  with  the  $462.65  given  previously  by  this  group  to  this 
fund  and  other  College  activities,  makes  a  total  of  $1,062.65)  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  informal  Monday  teas  given  by  the  wives  of 
staff  members  and  the  women  of  the  staff  of  Teachers  College; 
$500  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Hoffsinger  for  a  Teachers  College  Teaching 
Fellowship ;  $50  from  the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Cincin- 
nati for  the  General  Robert  Anderson  Scholarship  Fund;  and  $25 
from  students,  for  the  Helen  Kinne  Library  Fund. 

I  shall  devote  the  body  of  my  report  this  year  to  the  analysis  of 
the  problem  of  education  in  political  economics,  as  it  is  likely  to 
affect  the  future  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  American  people. 

There  was  once  a  time  in  the  United  States  when  a  youth  seeking 
the  road  to  success  was  advised  to  work  hard  and  save  his  money. 
Today  he  is  told,  "Vote  for  me."  Instead  of  exalting  the  ideals  of 
industry  and  thrift,  we  are  coming  to  advise  allegiance  to  this  or 
that  system  of  political  economics  or  economic  politics  as  the  way  to 
security  and  fortune.  One  politician  offers  $200  a  month.  Another 
by  whirling  the  printing  presses  would  grant  greenback  pensions, 
bonuses,  and  other  forms  of  "social  justice."  A  third  offers  a  house, 
a  radio,  an  automobile,  a  college  education  including  trips  to  all 
football  games  away  from  home,  and  $2,500  a  year;  "sharing  the 
wealth"  by  "soaking  the  rich."  New  America  bids  $4,000  a  year. 
Technocracy  raises  the  offer  to  $20,000. 

There  was  also  once  a  time  when  such  offers  fell  on  deaf  ears ;  but 
to  countless  thousands  today,  they  no  longer  sound  silly.  In  the 
province  of  Alberta  in  Canada  a  political  party  pledged  to  an  "equal 
deal  for  all  citizens"  triumphed  at  the  recent  elections.  It  promised 
an  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer,  the  elimina- 
tion of  profiteering  by  the  revival  of  the  medieval  idea  of  a  "just 
price"  for  all  goods  and  services,  the  prevention  of  hasty  foreclos- 
ures, the  provision  of  loans  and  grants  from  the  government  to 
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refund  or  liquidate  present  interest-bearing  mortgages,  loans  to 
stimulate  production,  and  the  development  of  new  export  markets 
to  assist  agriculture.  Specifically  the  new  party  promised  $25  a 
month  to  every  worthy  citizen,  as  a  dividend  from  the  State  to  be 
expended  at  will  within  the  province.  This  promise  was  sufficient 
to  sweep  it  into  power.  For  the  first  time  on  the  American  conti- 
nent, the  Athenian  idea  of  every  citizen  living  at  government 
expense  appealed  to  a  majority  of  the  voters.  The  pledge  of  direct 
distribution  of  government  funds  gained  an  election. 

If  this  election  had  taken  place  in  the  United  States  instead  of 
Alberta,  some  of  our  leading  citizens  would  have  made  it  the  occa- 
sion for  yet  another  attack  upon  our  schools.  When  there  is  an 
increase  in  crime,  a  decline  in  good  taste,  an  accession  of  unusual 
stupidity  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  it  has  become  the  fashion 
to  blame  it  upon  public  education;  and  to  say  that  discipline  has 
declined,  severity  has  moderated  to  softness,  the  fundamentals  have 
been  sacrificed  to  fads  and  frills,  and  sound  instruction  has  van- 
ished before  tricky  methods  of  teaching.  The  little  red  schoolhouse, 
with  its  ignorant  teacher,  slight  equipment,  few  books,  red-hot 
stove,  and  icy  walls  has  become  glorified  in  some  minds;  distance 
has  lent  enchantment;  and  the  inference  is  that  if  we  should  only 
return  to  the  good  old  days,  all  would  be  well. 

But  if  there  is  any  place  on  the  American  continent  where  the 
old  conservative  educational  ideals  hold  full  sway,  it  is  the  prov- 
ince of  Alberta.  There  they  are  innocent  of  "modern"  educational 
methods.  They  are  guiltless  of  progressive  education.  They  center 
their  attention  upon  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  They  keep 
the  one-teacher  country  school.  Their  instructors  have  been  drilled 
in  the  subjects  they  teach.  No  trick  methods.  No  standard  tests. 
The  high  school  teachers  come  from  the  University  without  profes- 
sional training  for  teaching.  There  is  no  mad  rush  for  secondary  or 
higher  education.  Only  the  best  go  on;  and  the  mass  of  the  pupils 
in  the  elementary  schools  are  disciplined  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
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ways.  Their  time  is  not  wasted.  There  is  no  over-elaborate  curricu- 
lum. They  read,  they  write,  they  spell,  they  cipher.  Nevertheless 
the  citizens  of  Alberta  voted  to  pay  themselves  $25  a  month. 

For  it  takes  a  steady  head  and  a  good  education  to  resist  the 
blandishments  of  the  modern  socio-economic  politician.  There  was 
once  a  time  when  promises  of  $25  a  month,  or  $2,500  a  year,  or 
$4,000  a  year,  or  $20,000  a  year,  or  free  land,  or  the  full  dinner  pail, 
or  la  poule  au  pot  pour  tout  le  monde^  were  made  only  by  political 
charlatans  or  fakers;  but  I  doubt  that  this  is  the  case  today.  In  fact 
I  am  confident  that  many  of  these  easy  promises  are  made  by  per- 
sons who  believe  what  they  say,  and  their  faith  is  transmitted  to 
their  followers — even  to  those  of  considerable  knowledge  and 
intelligence.  For  there  is  a  powerful  set  of  arguments  which  sup- 
ports their  position. 

Their  argument  begins  with  a  world  in  misery  and  distress.  The 
depression — which  we  have  passed  through  according  to  the  Dem- 
ocrats, which  we  are  experiencing  according  to  the  Republicans, 
which  we  are  just  beginning  to  suffer  according  to  the  Socialists 
and  Communists — has  only  served  to  bring  to  general  notice  what 
was  present  even  in  times  of  greatest  prosperity — the  fact  that  most 
of  the  population  lives  in  insecurity.  The  specter  of  unemployment 
hangs  over  all.  Mergers,  consolidations,  new  inventions,  new  proc- 
esses are  abolishing  the  small  factory  and  substituting  increasingly 
intricate  and  automatic  machines  for  men.  By  modern  technology 
production  steps  up  and  the  worker  steps  down — and  out!  Huge 
combinations  of  power  plants,  factories,  mines,  and  systems  of 
transportation  and  distribution  are  concentrating  our  workers  in 
a  few  great  industrial  centers.  At  times  labor  is  fast  and  furious,  and 
at  times  everything  and  everybody  stands  idle.  Six  million  persons, 
at  least,  in  the  United  States  today  want  work  and  cannot  find  it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  argument  continues,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  we  know  enough  in  the  world  today  and  have  sufficient 
control  of  our  environment  to  be  able  to  give  comfort  and  security 

'  Camille  Desmoulins. 
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to  all.  No  longer  do  we  need  to  live  under  an  economy  of  scarcity, 
where  there  is  not  enough  to  go  around.  Scientists,  engineers,  and 
technologists  assert  that  we  have  the  necessary  raw  materials,  and 
the  capacity  to  gather,  modify,  combine,  transform,  and  transport 
them,  so  that  every  person  may  be  provided  with  all  the  necessities 
of  life  and  many  of  its  luxuries.  There  is  no  exact  agreement  on 
estimates  of  our  capacity  to  produce;  but  technologists  believe  that 
a  part  of  the  population  working  part  time  in  the  Power  Age  will 
be  able  to  provide  for  themselves  and  for  all  the  rest  a  high  standard 
of  living. 

If  then  we  feel  certain  that  were  we  to  produce  to  capacity,  and 
were  we  more  evenly  to  divide  the  opportunities  both  to  work  and 
to  enjoy  the  products  of  work,  unemployment  would  disappear  and 
distress  diminish,  it  is  only  natural  that  people,  even  politicians, 
should  begin  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  disparity  between 
the  life  we  live  and  the  life  we  might  live. 

Some  attribute  the  difficulty  to  the  inability  of  the  people  to  pur- 
chase what  the  mines,  farms,  and  factories  are  able  to  produce.  Of 
the  money  paid  for  goods,  they  say,  too  much  goes  to  the  capitalist 
and  too  little  to  the  worker.  The  worker  puts  his  money  back  into 
circulation;  the  capitalist  puts  his  away.  The  worker  cannot  buy  as 
much  as  he  should.  Soon  the  factory  closes;  other  workers  have 
nothing  to  spend;  other  factories  close.  This  is  a  vicious  circle.  To 
correct  this  condition,  governments  strive  to  increase  purchasing 
power,  "to  prime  the  pump,"  and  to  this  end  provide  doles,  unem- 
ployment relief,  and  public  works.  Those  who  benefit  from  these 
expenditures  will  be  able  to  buy.  If  they  are  able  to  buy,  the  facto- 
ries will  open.  If  the  factories  open,  workers  will  be  employed.  If 
they  are  employed,  they  will  be  paid.  If  they  are  paid,  they  can 
buy.  Thus,  day  by  day,  in  every  way,  conditions  will  become  better 
and  better. 

It  is  only  a  step  from  using  public  works  and  unemployment 
relief  for  pump-priming  purposes,  to  the  actual  provision  of  cash 
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to  all  the  citizens.  This  explains  why  some  of  the  graduates  of  the 
conservative  public  schools  of  Alberta  voted  for  a  party  that  prom- 
ised $25  a  month.  They  might  in  the  future  even  support  candi- 
dates who  would  increase  purchasing  power  by  providing  $200  a 
month,  or  $5,000  a  year,  or  soldiers'  bonuses.  The  psychology  of 
prohibition  was  based  on  the  idea  of  helping  the  other  person  who 
could  not  take  it  or  leave  it  alone.  The  fairly  intelligent  man  who 
votes  for  government  dividends  to  the  citizens  may  do  so  not  so 
much  for  the  benefit  to  himself  as  for  the  benefit  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  population.  When  he  comes  to  think  of  paying  the  bills,  he 
will  think  first  of  taxing  excess  profits,  then  all  profits,  then  he  will 
"soak  the  rich";  and  somewhere  in  the  process  he  will  begin  to 
inflate  the  currency.  Robespierre  and  Danton  were  not  graduates 
of  progressive  schools. 

It  is  only  one  further  step  from  government  cash  subsidies  to  the 
abolition  of  private  ownership,  profits,  and  money.  The  radicals, 
such  as  the  Communists,  Technocrats,  and  New  America,  attribute 
our  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty  to  the  hit-and-miss,  haphazard 
organization  of  our  economic  life.  We  need  to  be  managed.  We 
cannot  run  ourselves.  Under  laissez-faire  both  production  and  un- 
employment are  irregular.  There  is  no  sense  in  this.  Our  country  is 
like  a  crowded  restaurant  where  one  waiter  is  at  work,  and  four 
others  stand  idly  by.  Put  a  powerful  person  in  command  of  the 
government.  Let  him  enlist  the  services  of  sociologists,  economists, 
technologists,  and  engineers.  Let  these  scientists  ascertain  our  capa- 
city to  produce,  to  consume;  and  arrange  our  economic  order  to 
match.  Then  we  shall  have  no  depressions.  Then  we  shall  have  no 
poor.  Then  will  the  good  things  of  life  become  distributed  equally 
to  all.  Then  will  the  opportunity  to  work  become  the  privilege  of 
every  citizen. 

I  rehearse  these  arguments  not  because  they  convince  me.  I  re- 
peat them  because  they  convince  so  many  others.  So  far  as  political 
economics  is  concerned,  or  economic  politics,  the  ordinary  elector 
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today  is  like  a  child.  One  of  the  supreme  problems  of  education  is 
to  give  to  the  young  the  benefits  of  the  experience  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  old,  to  teach  them  to  resist  the  temptation  of  the  social  shell 
game  and  gold  brick,  and  so  to  order  their  conduct  that  greater 
rewards  which  are  hidden  and  long  delayed  may  be  preferred  to 
those  which,  immediate  and  apparent,  may  seem  to  be  greater.  This 
is  the  problem  of  moral  education.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  but 
this  is  convincing  only  if  one  sees  the  ultimate  consequences  of  dis- 
honesty. This  is  also  the  problem  of  health  education.  A  rigorous 
regimen,  somewhat  unpleasant  at  the  start,  is  preferred  by  the  wise 
man  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  immediate  desires.  There  is  greater 
happiness  in  the  long  run. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  the  history  of  government  in  business, 
anyone  who  has  traced  through  the  ages  the  experiences  of  man  as 
he  has  tried  to  order  his  economic  life,  knows  full  well  the  conse- 
quences of  government  payments  of  doles,  bonuses,  dividends,  and 
salaries  to  all  the  citizens.  However  they  may  seem  justified  in  eco- 
nomic argument,  in  the  past  they  have  been  a  prelude  to  decline 
and  fall.  In  fact  they  are  more  than  a  prelude;  they  are  a  symptom 
of  a  process  of  decay  already  in  progress,  although  unrealized  at  the 
time.  Similarly,  although  government  efforts  to  control  and  operate 
economic  life  sometimes  have  had  happy  results  at  the  start,  in 
the  long  run  they  have  degenerated  into  tyranny;  misery  and  dis- 
tress have  been  the  consequences;  liberty  has  vanished  before  gov- 
ernment dictation,  and  equality  before  special  privilege.  For  no 
matter  how  hard  they  have  searched,  governments  have  never  been 
able  to  enlist  the  services  of  men  wise  enough  "to  superintend  the 
industry  of  private  people."  If  every  citizen  of  Alberta  had  read  and 
thoroughly  mastered  Blanqui's  Histoire  de  I'economie  politique  en 
Europe,  had  walked  with  him  across  the  ages,  had  seen  the  folly 
of  the  Athenians  in  electing  to  office  the  highest  bidder,  had  suf- 
fered as  economic  ignorance  began  to  triumph  in  Rome,  had 
watched  the  snuffing  out  of  the  little  gleams  of  economic  freedom 
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here  and  there  by  the  stupid  poUcies  of  Charles  V,  and  had  thrilled 
as  economic  liberty  was  rediscovered  by  the  Physiocrats  and  Adam 
Smith;  then  I  doubt  very  much  if  they  would  have  been  enchanted 
by  the  dulcet  strains  of  Mr.  Aberhard,  a  teacher  in  a  nonprogressive 
school.  They  would  have  seen  the  danger  signals  ahead. 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  that  we  are  in  a  race  between  educa- 
tion and  catastrophe.  This  has  been  said  so  often  that  it  is  like  the 
cry,  "Wolf,  Wolf!"  but  we  had  better  heed  this  cry  today.  For  what 
happened  in  Alberta  may  happen  in  the  United  States.  If  this 
should  occur,  what  will  be  the  result  ?  Are  our  voters  prepared  to 
decide  on  such  questions  as:  How  can  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumer  be  increased  ?  What  is  a  just  price,  a  fair  wage,  and  how 
can  they  be  regulated?  When  money  is  borrowed  should  it  be 
repaid  ?  Should  the  government  protect  the  borrower  and  not  the 
lender  ?  Should  the  government  advance  money  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction ?  How  can  new  export  markets  be  secured  ?  These  ques- 
tions were  put  before  the  people  of  Alberta  by  the  Social  Credit 
Party.  When  they  come  before  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
shall  we  succumb  to  the  offer  of  a  specific  sum  of  money  each 
month  ?  Shall  we  support  the  economic  theorist  who  proposes  a 
remedy  which,  though  he  does  not  know  it,  has  been  tried  repeat- 
edly before,  and  always  before  has  failed  ?  We  shall  if  we  are  not 
armed  with  a  knowledge  of  political  economics. 

However  much  American  schools  may  deserve  criticism,  how- 
ever much  their  methods  may  warrant  ridicule,  however  much 
they  may  be  overexpanded,  overexpensive,  overprogressive,  and 
underconservative,  they  are,  nevertheless,  our  only  hope.  We  have 
in  the  American  educational  system  an  agency  which  can  reach 
all  the  people.  All  the  children  are  in  elementary  school.  Most  of 
those  fourteen  through  eighteen  years  of  age  are  in  high  school. 
A  huge  number  are  in  institutions  of  higher  learning.  A  half  mil- 
lion are  in  the  C.C.C.  camps.  The  agencies  of  adult  education  have 
so  greatly  expanded  in  the  last  decade  that  men  and  women,  for- 
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merly  beyond  the  reach  of  an  educational  program,  are  now  regu- 
larly attending  conferences,  lectures,  and  classes. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  American  people  devote  all  their  educa- 
tional agencies  to  the  task  of  giving  our  citizens  the  basis  upon 
which  to  decide  questions  of  political  economics.  I  am  not  advocat- 
ing indoctrination  in  the  principles  of  the  present  social  order  any 
more  than  I  am  urging  adoption  of  any  specific  different  order 
such  as  Technocracy  or  Communism.  I  am  not  saying  that  because 
governmental  economic  dictation  has  never  succeeded,  it  never 
will.  It  merely  seems  unlikely.  The  American  voter  within  the  next 
decade  will  be  called  upon  to  express  his  opinion  on  a  great  variety 
of  questions  on  the  relation  of  government  and  economic  life. 
Somehow  or  other  he  must  acquire  a  background  of  knowledge 
that  his  decisions  may  be  wise.  How  can  this  be  accomplished  ? 

There  is  only  one  solution  to  this  problem.  Political  economics 
should  be  taught  in  our  schools  and  the  science  of  education  should 
be  consulted  in  planning  what  to  teach,  and  when,  and  how. 

We  shall  have  to  apply  to  the  field  of  political  economy  the 
methods  of  curriculum  construction  which  have  been  used  with 
such  success  in  reorganizing  the  materials  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  most  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  progressive  elementary 
schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  and  professional  schools.  The  indis- 
criminate insertion  in  the  lower  schools  of  an  abbreviation  and 
simplification  of  what  is  now  taught  to  college  students  will  be 
both  inadequate  and  wasteful.  It  is  imperative  to  find  out  what 
facts  and  principles  of  political  economics  the  boys  and  girls  who 
leave  school  from  fifteen  to  twenty  will  need  and  can  use  as  voters, 
workers,  buyers,  borrowers,  or  savers.  It  is  desirable  to  arrange 
these  facts  and  principles  in  such  an  order  that  the  learning  of  each 
will  facilitate  the  learning  of  all;  and  that  the  diflEculty  of  the  tasks 
will  be  adapted  to  the  pupil's  growth  in  ability  to  master  them. 
Educational  science  can  provide  sound  methods  for  carrying  on 
this  investigation;  it  has  already  done  so  for  spelling,  for  arith- 
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metic,  for  geography.  Education  has  useful  techniques  for  suggest- 
ing and  testing  effective  orders  of  arrangement;  their  value  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  teaching  of  other  school  subjects.  These 
techniques  can  be  used  v^^ith  equally  good  results  in  the  teaching  of 
political  economics.  But  even  with  a  suitable  content  and  arrange- 
ment, there  can  still  be  great  differences  in  outcome,  depending  on 
hov;^  the  various  principles  are  taught.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
individual  teachers  and  writers  of  textbooks  may  use  meaningless 
and  even  harmful  devices  unless  they  are  guided  by  sound  ideas 
and  impartial  observation  of  methods  of  teaching.  It  is  certain 
that  the  methods  that  are  the  best  for  the  selected  and  mature 
college  group  will  not  be  the  best  for  the  lower  schools. 

We  shall  need  to  find  out  what  to  teach;  what  will  the  American 
people  need  to  know }  Is  there  any  priority  among  such  questions 
in  economics  as  government  ownership  and  operation  of  business, 
industry,  commerce,  and  agriculture;  currency  management  and 
inflation;  regulation  of  prices  and  wages;  tariffs  and  free  trade; 
exploitation  and  utilization  of  natural  resources;  borrowing  and 
lending;  and  public  responsibility  for  the  young,  the  weak,  the 
poor,  the  ill,  the  handicapped,  the  ignorant,  and  the  unemployed  ? 
What  positions  are  taken  by  Mr.  Aberhard  ?  By  Father  Coughlin  ? 
By  Upton  Sinclair  ?  By  Dr.  Townsend  ?  Mr.  Hoover  ?  Mr.  Borah  ? 
Mr.  Douglas  ?  What  is  happening  in  Russia,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Japan }  How  are  Laval's  socio-economic  decree-laws  working 
in  France  ? 

We  must  not  only  explore  the  field  and  list  the  problems  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  and  mass  around  them  the  information 
needed  for  their  solution,  but  we  must  have  some  rough  idea  of 
their  relative  difficulty  in  order  to  know  when  to  teach.  If  at  all 
possible,  basic  topics  should  be  given  in  the  elementary  school ;  and 
as  much  time  as  is  necessary  should  be  devoted  to  teaching  them. 
It  may  be  that  some  are  so  very  difficult  that  they  will  have  to  be 
long  delayed.  We  also  need  much  research  to  find  out  how  to 
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teach.  Certainly  we  should  explore  the  value  of  textbooks,  visual 
aids,  charts,  and  the  like,  and  the  possibility  of  using  the  radio  and 
talking  motion  picture.  With  advances  along  the  scientific  front, 
with  progress  in  knowledge  of  what,  when,  and  how  to  teach,  we 
can  then  proceed  to  preparation  of  courses  of  study,  textbooks  and 
other  materials  of  instruction,  the  training  of  teachers,  and — last 
and  most  important — the  effort  to  win  the  approval,  support,  and 
enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the  general  public. 

For  it  will  be  necessary  to  change  the  popular  attitude  toward 
what  is  taught  in  the  American  school.  For  many  years  past  it  has 
been  our  custom  to  exclude  from  the  public  school  any  considera- 
tion of  such  questions  as  may  reflect  a  common  division  of  opinion. 
We  disagree  about  religion;  so  we  exclude  it  from  the  school.  Some 
people  in  Tennessee  believe  in  evolution,  some  do  not;  so  they  pro- 
hibit the  teaching  of  this  theory  in  the  educational  system.  In  some 
communities  where  there  are  two  or  more  powerful  camps  holding 
conflicting  opinions  about  the  cause  of  disease,  the  courses  in  hy- 
giene are  emasculated.  This  policy,  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
would  reduce  the  course  of  study  to  mathematics,  dead  languages, 
and  archaeology.  This  policy,  if  continued,  would  exclude  from 
the  American  public  school  all  consideration  of  the  issues  of  politi- 
cal campaigns. 

The  most  spectacular  illustration  of  this  problem  at  the  moment 
is  the  question  of  teaching  about  Communism.  If  the  argument  to 
this  point  has  merit,  it  means  that  American  children  in  the  future 
should  study  how  men  in  the  past  have  tried  to  relate  government 
and  business,  what  is  laissez-faire,  what  is  capitalistic  society,  what 
is  democracy,  what  is  dictatorship,  what  is  Fascism,  what  is  an  im- 
perial autocracy,  what  is  Communism;  how  each  plan  works;  what 
sort  of  life  the  people  live  in  these  various  societies.  Here  the  enter- 
prising reporter  will  center  his  attention;  these  are  fighting  words, 
and  over  the  wires  of  the  Associated  Press  and  the  United  Press 
will  flash  the  words:  "College  dean  advocates  teaching  about  Com- 
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munism."  And  indeed  this  is  exactly  what  I  do  advocate,  just  as  I 
advocate  teaching  about  democracy,  Fascism,  dictatorship,  and 
empires.  For  the  surest  way  to  make  America  Communistic  is  to 
adopt  the  hush-hush  pohcy  that  Russia  once  had.  Keep  ideas  from 
the  Hght  of  day;  confine  discussion  to  the  dark  corner  of  the  cellar; 
have  whispering  in  the  back  alleys;  and  a  mushroom  movement 
will  spread.  Some  people  think  that  a  Communist  is  a  tall,  dark 
man  with  bushy,  bristling  whiskers,  a  gun  in  each  hand,  a  knife 
in  his  teeth,  and  two  hand  grenades  in  each  pocket  of  his  smock. 
If  this  were  the  case,  the  American  voter  could  recognize  him  and 
be  on  his  guard.  But  the  Communist,  as  I  know  him,  is  generally  a 
quiet,  simple  man.  He  looks  something  like  a  professor;  and  he 
argues  with  you  in  a  forceful  and  persistent  way.  He  is  apt  to  con- 
vince you,  if  you  are  not  wise.  He  plays  on  the  injustice  of  this 
world.  He  inflames  your  resentment  against  others,  particularly 
those  who  are  better  off  than  you.  American  voters  in  the  prairie 
states  have  elected  candidates  whose  platforms  closely  approached 
those  of  Communism,  although  they  did  not  know  it.  If  the  Ameri- 
can people  generally  agree  that  they  wish  to  preserve  their  old  plan 
of  life,  social  organization,  and  government,  then  it  is  all  important 
that  they  recognize  Communism  when  they  see  it,  and  be  wary  of 
its  plans  and  promises  and  early  allurements.  Otherwise  they  will 
be  unable  to  appraise  political  policies  that  inflame  envy,  that  pit 
class  against  class,  that  lay  taxes  unevenly  and  unjustly,  that  handi- 
cap private  business  by  giving  every  advantage  to  government 
competition,  and  reserve  security  and  comfortable  life  to  the  gov- 
ernment functionary.  All  these  are  trends  toward  some  form  of 
Communism.  If  the  American  people  do  not  know  it,  how  can 
they  be  on  their  guard  ? 

American  schools  have  long  been  active  in  political  education. 
Professors  as  individuals  and  in  groups  have  been  attacking  the 
problem.  Certain  progressive  schools,  now  that  they  are  freed  from 
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the  burden  of  college  entrance  requirements,  have  been  reorgan- 
izing their  courses  to  provide  a  more  comprehensive  and  useful 
program  of  political  and  economic  education.  Several  notable  com- 
mittees are  at  work.  But  we  must  go  much  farther,  and  if  I  mistake 
not,  with  much  greater  speed.  We  need  immediate,  widespread, 
and  thorough  appraisal  of  the  problems  which  are  likely  to  become 
critical.  We  need  an  analysis  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  provide 
a  basis  for  the  development  of  a  reasoned  opinion  concerning  these 
problems.  We  need  to  determine  what  should  be  taught  early  and 
what  late;  for  if  the  American  voter  is  to  avoid  the  example  of  his 
Alberta  brethren,  much  of  the  political  economics  of  the  future 
must  be  taught  in  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  school.  We 
need  to  give  attention  to  the  problem  of  how  to  present  these 
materials,  how  much  by  lectures,  by  books,  by  charts,  by  the  radio, 
by  the  talking  picture.  We  need  a  national  campaign  to  convince 
the  people,  including  patriotic  societies,  the  American  Legion,  and 
the  press.  Only  with  their  support  can  the  schools  go  forward. 

If  this  argument  is  sound;  if  it  is  true  that  American  voters 
through  ignorance  may  be  tempted  to  make  a  mistake  from  which 
our  country  may  never  recover;  if  there  is  a  possibility  that  by  orga- 
nizing our  scattered  forces  and  directing  our  efforts  we  may  foresee 
the  political  and  economic  issues  of  the  future,  ascertain  their 
relative  importance,  collect  and  organize  the  materials  and  infor- 
mation necessary  to  their  understanding,  study  the  difficulties  of 
teaching,  recommend  as  much  as  possible  for  the  elementary  and 
high  school,  and  through  publication,  teaching,  and  demonstration 
convince  the  public  of  the  worth  and  soundness  of  these  proposals; 
then  American  universities  should  turn  special  effort  to  this  task. 
It  will  require  cooperation,  for  professors  of  politics,  economics, 
law,  and  sociology  must  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  professors 
of  education.  It  will  require  special  administrative  adjustments  and 
added  funds.  But  boards  of  trustees  and  other  wise  citizens,  if  they 
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judge  correctly  the  direction  of  the  wind  by  the  straws  blown  from 
Alberta,  will  permit  nothing  to  block  the  path  of  our  scholars. 
There  is  no  project  of  greater  importance;  none  of  such  immediate 
need. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  F.  Russell, 
Dean 
June  50,  ig^^ 


COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I935 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  the  following  report  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 1935. 

While  the  student  enrollment  during  the  past  year  still  remains 
small  in  comparison  with  the  figures  of  ten  years  ago,  the  student 
body  of  1934-35  which  may  be  classified  as  follows 

First  year  College  class 84 

First  year  University  class 52 

Second  year  College  class 66 

Second  year  University  class 25 

Third  year  College  class 78 

Third  year  University  class 26 

Fourth  year  University  class 9 

Graduate  students 2 

Total      342 

compares  favorably  with  the  figures  of  the  past  three  years.  Signifi- 
cant is  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  first  year  University 
students  and  the  distinct  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  matricu- 
lants of  the  first  year  College  class.  This  decrease  is  due  primarily 
to  two  factors:  (a)  the  three-year  course  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past;  (b)  as  the  three-year  course  is  acceptable  only  in  New  York 
and  not  in  our  neighboring  states,  wise  young  people  are  taking 
our  advice  and  are  enrolling  in  the  four-year  course. 

While  the  enrollment  of  1934-35  is  about  one  half  of  the  enroll- 
ment of  1924-25,  statistics  available  indicate  that  during  the  past 
year  our  college  had  more  students  than  any  of  the  other  schools  of 
pharmacy  of  the  United  States.  The  great  decrease  in  pharmacy 
school  attendance  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  is 
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due  partly  to  the  depression  and  partly  because  a  saner  view  of  the 
possibilities  of  pharmacy  now  obtains.  This  thought  is  being  given 
careful  consideration  in  other  quarters.  Thus  at  the  recent  (1935) 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Pharmaceutical  Association  Presi- 
dent O'Brien,  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  drastic  cut  in  student 
attendance  during  the  past  ten  years  is  a  boon  rather  than  a  dis- 
aster, recommended  that  the  Education  Department  take  steps  to 
limit  student  enrollment  in  the  first  year  classes  of  the  six  schools 
of  the  state  of  New  York  to  a  total  number  not  exceeding  500  and 
that  125  of  these  be  allotted  to  our  College.  This  proposition,  reflect- 
ing the  views  of  an  outstanding  retail  pharmacist,  is  worthy  of 
careful  consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer  that  such  curtailment  of  student  attendance  could 
better  be  brought  about  by  increasing  entrance  requirements  as 
represented  by  the  pharmacy  student  qualifying  certificate,  rather 
than  by  an  arbitrary  fixing  of  a  number  of  students  in  each  recog- 
nized institution.  The  mere  fact  that  the  proposed  allotment  of 
students  favors  our  college  is  no  argument  in  favor  of  the  plan. 
What  is  today  a  lesser  school  may  in  the  future  be  in  position  to 
win  higher  recognition  and  restriction  by  quota  would  in  such 
case  be  unfair.  Again,  there  are  two  schools  of  pharmacy  within  a 
one-hour  ride  from  the  boundaries  of  this  state  to  which  candidates 
rejected  by  an  arbitrary  quota  might  turn  for  admission  and  as 
these  schools  are  or  have  been  in  good  standing  as  far  as  the  New 
York  Education  Department  is  concerned  it  would  appear  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  apply  the  proposed  quota  rule  to  such  schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  requirements  for  the  pharmacy 
student  qualifying  certificate :  high  school  graduation,  representing 
fifteen  units  of  which  only  three  and  one  half  units  are  specifically 
compulsory,  while  the  rest  are  broadly  elective,  might  be  consid- 
ered inadequate  and  arrangements  might  be  made  to  have  the 
fifteen  units  include  three  years  of  a  foreign  language  and  science 
courses  including  either  one  year  of  physics  or  one  year  of  chem- 
istry as  well  as  one  year  of  biology. 
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It  will  be  recalled  that,  in  the  1933-34  Report,  emphasis  was  laid 
upon  the  vexatious  problem  of  a  revision  of  our  Bachelor  of  Science 
course;  a  situation  brought  about  by  influences  beyond  our  control. 
The  subject  is  still  unsettled,  although  there  now  seems  to  be  every 
indication  of  a  happy  solution  of  the  problem  before  the  first  of 
next  November.  Since  the  situation  will  not  become  acute  until 
September,  1937,  the  negotiations  have  not  been  hurried  and,  be- 
cause of  this,  several  of  the  difficulties  have  automatically  adjusted 
themselves.  Last  year  the  two  alternatives  appeared  to  be  either  the 
retention  of  our  present  180-point  course  or  the  acceptance  of  a  145- 
point  course.  Things  As  They  Ought  To  Be  sometimes  have  to  give 
place  to  Things  As  They  Are  and  in  the  present  case  logic  indicates 
as  the  successful  formula  the  adoption  of  a  165-point  course  includ- 
ing all  of  the  cultural  subjects  now  given  in  our  180-point  course 
and  all  of  the  technical  (pharmaceutical)  subjects  demanded  by 
the  Neii>  Yor/{  State  Phannacal  Syllabus. 

Obviously  the  proposed  165-point  course  will  materially  lessen 
the  amount  of  attention  given  at  present  to  the  scientific  aspects  of 
chemistry,  botany,  and  allied  subjects.  Thanks  to  influences  largely 
beyond  the  control  of  our  College  authorities,  the  new  minimum 
four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
pharmacy  will  be  designed  primarily  to  train  the  student  for  the 
responsibilities  of  retail  pharmacy.  In  accomplishing  this  end  the 
admirable  course  which  we  have  conducted  since  1904  has  been 
seriously  disarranged.  Since  the  effect  of  this  disarrangement  will 
not  be  noticeable  until  1937,  our  Faculty  is  now  giving  the  subject 
its  careful  consideration  and  we  are  quite  certain  that  proper  read- 
justments will  be  made  before  the  situation  becomes  acute.  It  might 
be  stated  that  at  the  present  time  the  only  feasible  solution  of  the 
problem  seems  to  be  the  extension  of  our  present  graduate  course 
from  two  years  to  three  years.  The  first  (or  really  fifth)  year  of  the 
new  graduate  course  should  be  devoted  to  our  present  topics, 
Chemistry  i^^i^^,  Materia  Medica  752  and  1^4,  and  Pharmacy 
151-1^2  and  I ^^1^4;  a  year  leading  to  a  Master  of  Science  in  phar- 
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macy.  This  should  be  followed  by  a  sixdi  and  a  seventh  year  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  our  present  graduate  course  and  leading  to 
the  degree  Doctor  of  Pharmacal  Science.  During  the  past  year,  the 
University  has  authorized  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
to  confer  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science  in  public  health  and 
Doctor  of  Medical  Science  and  it  is  hoped  that  similar  privileges 
may  be  granted  to  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 

At  our  College,  the  year  1934-35  may  be  characterized  as  one  of 
hopefulness  tinctured  v^^ith  prudence.  The  deficit  of  the  year  was 
distinctly  less  than  that  of  1933-34  ^^^  ^^^  Board  of  Trustees  has 
prepared  a  budget  for  1935-36  which  we  dare  to  hope  will  prove  a 
balanced  one.  The  work  of  the  Faculty  has  been  as  inspiring  as 
the  endeavors  of  the  two  preceding  years.  With  such  enthusiastic 
support,  how  can  the  Dean  falter?  The  several  new  ventures 
described  in  the  Dean's  Reports  of  1933  and  1934  have  been  con- 
tinued with  conspicuous  success.  Our  Lecture  Bureau  has  provided 
thirty-eight  talks  in  sixteen  high  schools;  our  popular  lectures  held 
in  the  College  building  on  Saturdays  of  February  attracted  705 
visitors;  our  traveling  exhibits  of  rational  and  scientific  prescribing 
were  shown  before  eight  professional  organizations  including  the 
Centennial  of  Dentistry  meeting  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania  when  over 
1,000  persons  visited  our  booth.  The  exhibition  of  May  24,  25,  31 
and  June  i  was  more  successful  than  ever.  The  total  attendance  was 
1,456  and  on  May  25  no  less  than  535  persons  visited  our  building. 

A  new  feature  of  the  year  was  the  delivering  of  formal  lectures 
on  the  writing  of  prescriptions  by  Professor  C.  P.  Wimmer  upon 
invitation  of  the  Queens  County  Medical  Society.  This  talk  was 
given  by  Professor  Wimmer  at  the  request  of  the  Society  and  as 
similar  requests  came  to  us  from  other  medical  societies,  we  are 
planning  a  special  series  of  lectures  for  physicians  on  the  writing 
of  prescriptions  to  be  delivered  during  next  winter  at  our  building. 

An  interesting  and  perplexing  problem  now  confronting  us  is 
the  organization  of  pharmacy  clubs  in  those  high  schools  where  we 
have  held  our  popular  lectures  and  the  requests  from  these  groups 
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of  young  people  that  we  extend  to  them  the  courtesies  of  our  labo- 
ratories on  Saturday  afternoons.  Such  points  of  contact  with  the 
boys  and  girls  in  secondary  schools  present  a  challenge  which  we 
can  scarcely  ignore,  and  yet  the  responsibilities  involved  in  a  project 
of  this  character  demand  our  most  careful  thought. 

In  the  midst  of  the  activities  just  described  we  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  necessity  of  research.  During  the  winter  we  have  had  two 
graduate  students,  Mr.  Clayton  M.  Cook,  a  sixth  year  student  who 
is  completing  his  second  year  in  an  investigation  of  Pyrethrum 
flowers  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Ballard  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Stummer,  a  fifth  year  student  who  is  investigating  under  the  super- 
vision of  Professor  Wimmer  the  absorption  value  of  various  types 
of  kaolin;  an  important  topic  in  the  field  of  cosmetics. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  Plant  Fellow  of  1933,  Mr.  Chris- 
tian F.  Wight,  returned  to  America  last  fall  after  a  year  spent  at 
the  University  of  London.  The  March,  1935,  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Chemical  Society  published  a  joint  paper  by  Dr.  Samuel  Smiles 
and  himself  on  the  subject  of  ortho-benzamido-sulphides.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Mende,  Plant  Fellow  of  1934,  is  still  in  England.  He  will 
return  to  us  in  September  as  a  sixth  year  student  and  will  continue 
his  research  on  the  rate  of  inversion  of  sucrose  solutions  under  the 
influence  of  light,  already  well  started,  with  Dr.  W.  L.  Linnell  as 
the  subject  of  his  doctoral  inaugural  dissertation. 

The  Arny  "Co-Fe-Cu"  colored  fluids  have  been  included  as  the 
color  standards  of  the  new  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  (eleventh 
edition)  and  work  upon  adjusting  these  standards  to  the  several 
hundred  pharmacopoeial  tests  was  performed  during  the  past  year 
by  Dean  Arny  and  Professor  A.  Taub. 

An  incident  of  the  year  causing  deep  regret  was  the  enforced 
resignation  of  Treasurer  Clarence  O.  Bigelow  due  to  impaired 
health.  Mr.  Bigelow  became  a  member  of  the  College  corporation 
in  1882  and  was  elected  its  Treasurer  in  1897.  For  thirty-eight  years 
Mr.  Bigelow  served  the  College  and  the  University  and  cared  for 
our  finances  in  a  fashion  that  brought  forth  words  of  admiration 
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from  all  who  watched  him  year  in  and  year  out,  in  times  of  pros- 
perity and  of  depression,  as  he  generously  gave  of  his  time,  his 
counsel,  and  his  money  in  making  our  institution  what  it  is  today. 
Never  can  pharmacy  of  our  city,  state,  and  nation  repay  Mr.  Bige- 
low  for  what  he  has  done  for  our  College.  Regretful  as  we  are  over 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Bigelow,  we  are  comforted  with  the  thought 
that  in  Mr.  S.  Barksdale  Penick  the  College  membership  has 
selected  an  entirely  adequate  successor. 

And  so  has  passed  on  the  year  of  Things  As  They  Are.  Things 
As  They  Ought  To  Be  is  still  a  pious  hope.  Perhaps  in  1937  when 
prosperity  will  have  returned  and  the  needs  of  the  College  in  con- 
nection with  the  inaugural  of  the  minimum  four-year  course 
become  appreciated.  Things  As  They  Ought  To  Be  may  be  trans- 
formed into  Things  Accomplished, 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  V.  Arny, 
Dean 
June  JO,  ig^§ 


SUMMER  SESSION 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  I935 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  of  the  thirty-sixth  Summer  Session  of  the  Uni- 
versity which  opened  July  8  and  closed  August  i6,  1935. 

The  report  of  the  Registrar  includes  the  statistical  record  of  the 
session  (see  pages  437-440).  Outstanding  figures  are:  (i)  The  en- 
rollment of  11,713  students  as  against  10,281  for  1934  and  9,200  for 
1933;  (2)  the  percentage  of  men  and  women,  29.2  and  70.8  respec- 
tively, showing  a  slight  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  men  which 
was  31.4  in  1934;  (3)  the  wide  territorial  distribution  with  5,510 
students  from  outside  of  New  York  State — 2,425  from  the  North 
Central  division  (Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota, 
Wisconsin)  and  233  students  from  foreign  countries. 

Of  the  students  in  attendance  59.9  per  cent  had  taken  work  at 
the  University  previously.  The  number  of  new  students  in  attend- 
ance in  1935  Summer  Session  decreased  by  .4  of  i  per  cent  from  the 
preceding  year. 

The  attendance  for  1935  shows  a  response  to  new  and  more  rigid 
educational  certification  laws  in  New  York  State.  The  persons  from 
New  York  in  1935  increased  2,707  and  the  whole  registration  1,432. 
It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  comparative  statistics  of  attendance 
from  New  York  State  (outside  of  New  York  City)  and  of  New 
York  City  for  the  past  six  years. 
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COMPARATIVE    ENROLLMENT    WITHIN    NEW    YORK    CITY    AND    NEW    YORK    STATE 


New  York  State 

New  York  City 

State  and  City 

Stu- 
dents 

Percentage  of 
Enrollment 

Stu- 
dents 

Percentage  of 
Enrollment 

Stu- 
dents 

Percentage  of 
Enrollment 

1930 

I93I 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1,520 
1,574 
1,438 
1,260 
1,400 
3,896 

10.9 
II. 2 
12.4 

13.6 
13.6 

33-3 

2,812 
2,923 

2,574 

2,329 

2,096 

2,307 

20.2 
20.8 
22.2 

25-3 
20.3 
19.7 

4,332 

4,497 
4,012 

3,589 
3,496 
6,203 

31.2 
32.1 
34.7 
39-0 
34-0 
52.9 

The  Summer  Session  of  1935  showed  an  increased  enrollment  of 
13.93  P^^  c^iit  over  1934.  The  1934  Summer  Session  showed  an 
increase  of  11.75  P^^  ^^^^  from  1933. 


COMPARISON    BETWEEN    I93O   AND    I935    REGISTRATIONS    IN   COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER    SESSION    AND    THE    SUMMER    SESSIONS    OF    26    MAJOR    INSTITUTIONS 

Registrations 

Percentage  of  Change 

1930 

^931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

ipjo  and 
1935 

ig34  and 
1935 

Twenty-six 
major  in- 
stitutions 

Columbia 
University 

67,987 
13,887 

71,971 
14,016 

63,352 
",559 

48,542 
9,200 

53,226 
10,281 

60,426 
11,713 

-II. 12 
-15.65 

+13-52 
+  13-92 

Other  interesting  statistics  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1935  in- 
clude the  analysis  of  staff:  609  instructors  (377  men  and  232 
women)  of  which  number  90  were  assistants.  This  figure  is  ex- 
clusive of  12  instructors  in  Union  Theological  Seminary.  In  the 
Summer  Demonstration  School  there  were  17  high  school  teachers 
and  14  elementary  teachers.  There  was  a  total  of  239  instructors 
from  outside  the  University. 

The  distribution  of  the  teaching  staff  by  academic  rank  is  as 
follows : 
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Rank 

Visiting 

Local 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

President      

Dean 

Professorial  Rank 

Full 

Associate 

Assistant 

Instructor 

Assistant 

I 

3 

5 
64 

31 

4 
65 

37 

I 

73 
34 
43 
83 
14 

16 

3 

22 

73 
8 

I 
I 

116 

42 

74 

285 

90 

Total 

129 

no 

248 

122 

609 

An  analysis  of  this  table  shows  that  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1935 
there  were  232  of  professorial  rank  or  38.09  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  those  giving  instruction. 

There  was  only  one  visiting  instructor  from  abroad  in  1935, 
Pierre  Fouche,  Professor  a  la  Sorbonne  and  Directeur  de  I'lnstitut 
de  Phonetique  de  I'Universite  de  Paris,  who  lectured  in  French  and 
advised  as  to  conduct  of  the  French  Residence. 

A  total  of  1,022  courses  was  offered. 

The  Summer  Session  of  1935  was  the  occasion  for  instruction  in 
a  French  Residence.  Two  fraternity  houses  were  sublet  and  in  one 
of  them  a  dining  room  maintained.  Thirteen  women  and  two  men 
enrolled  for  residence  instruction  in  French.  The  entire  conversa- 
tion was  carried  on  in  that  language  and  special  meetings  of  wide 
variety,  subjects,  and  sorts  gave  occasion  for  listening  to  and  con- 
versing in  French.  The  house  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Jeanne  M.  Vidon-Varney  who  carried  the  enterprise  through  to  a 
most  successful  conclusion.  We  shall  repeat  this  work  in  1936. 
It  seems  so  self-evident  as  to  be  quite  outside  the  field  of  necessary 
argument  that  the  University  should  maintain  throughout  the  year 
a  foreign  language  house  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and 
hopefully  in  the  near  future  in  Russian.  Foreign  language  study 
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must  assume  a  reality  which  it  is  frequently  denied  if  it  is  to  main- 
tain that  place  which  it  deserves. 

Through  the  generosity  of  outside  aid  special  intensive  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  the  Russian  language  for  beginners  and  for  stu- 
dents in  the  intermediate  stage.  There  were  thirty-three  registrants. 
The  work  was  under  the  charge  of  Professor  George  Z.  Patrick  of 
the  University  of  California,  and  Professor  Ceroid  T.  Robinson 
acted  as  the  representative  for  Columbia  University.  This  work 
continued  a  similar  institute  held  at  Harvard  last  summer  and  pro- 
jected for  California  in  the  summer  to  come.  All  of  these  have  been 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations. 

The  Summer  Session  was  host  to  a  Far  Eastern  Section  of  which 
Professor  L.  Carrington  Goodrich  was  the  organizing  and  adminis- 
trative head.  There  were  twenty-two  registrants.  The  course  in- 
cluded regular  lectures  in  anthropology  of  Eastern  Asia;  Chinese 
language,  art,  and  history;  and  Japanese  language,  art,  and  history. 
The  course  was  considered  a  genuine  success  by  its  registrants  not 
because  it  gave  more  than  an  insight  into  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
languages  but  because  it  did  bring  an  increased  familiarity  with 
the  cultural  achievements  of  these  civilizations.  This  work  was 
made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Far  Eastern  courses  general  public  lectures 
were  given  in  McMillin  Theater  as  follows:  "The  Prehistory  of 
Eastern  Asia"  by  Carl  Whiting  Bishop;  "Old  Cultural  Patterns  in 
China  and  New  Substitutes"  by  Pearl  S.  Buck;  "The  Chinese  Land- 
scape" by  George  B.  Cressey;  and  "An  Approach  to  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Sculpture"  by  Langdon  Warner. 

In  both  the  Russian  Language  and  Far  Eastern  Sections  assist- 
ance was  given  by  the  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  field  courses  in  foreign  educa- 
tion conducted  by  Teachers  College  under  the  direction  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Teachers  College  in  cooperation  with 
various  national  education  authorities.  The  countries  visited  were 
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Austria,  England,  France,  Germany,  Mexico,  Russia,  and  the  Ori- 
ent. In  every  case  members  of  the  Teachers  College  staff  directly 
supervised  the  work  and  University  credit  was  allowed. 

The  following  exhibits  were  held:  Adult  Elementary  Education, 
Contemporary  Typography,  Evolution  of  the  Book,  Fifty  Books 
of  the  Year,  French  Books  and  Material,  Masterpieces  of  French 
Painting  in  Color  Reproduction  (loaned  by  Raymond  and  Ray- 
mond), Materials  Used  in  the  Improvement  of  Practices  in  School 
Business  Administration,  Mathematical  Exhibit,  National  Child 
Welfare  Association,  Nutrition  Exhibit,  Official  Publishers  Ex- 
hibit of  Text  and  Reference  Books,  Paintings  by  George  A.  Traver 
and  Marion  Gray  Traver,  Parent  Education  Literature,  Photo- 
graphic Interpretation  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  and 
Radio  and  Motion  Picture  Exhibit. 

Numerous  conferences  open  to  students  of  the  Summer  Session 
and  to  outsiders  were  held  with  great  success.  These  included: 
Education  of  Teachers,  Elementary  Education,  Forum  Discussion 
on  Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten-First  Grade  Education,  Intro- 
duction to  Child  Development  and  Parent  Education,  Long-Term 
Educational  Planning,  Orientation  in  Individual  Development  and 
Guidance,  Public  School  Business  Administration,  School  Admin- 
istration, and  Supervised  Correspondence  Study. 

The  Juilliard  School  of  Music  gave  thirteen  concerts  open  to 
the  students  of  the  Summer  Session.  Organ  recitals  were  held  in 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  and  the  Riverside  Church. 
Other  concerts  were:  two  evenings  with  the  Philharmonic  Schol- 
arship String  Quartet,  choral  concert  by  the  Choir  of  the  Pius  X 
School  of  Liturgical  Music,  and  the  great  Mass  by  Vittoria,  Ave 
Maris  Stella,  by  our  own  Summer  Session  Chapel  Choir  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  Henry  Doersam.  This  masterpiece  of  the  six- 
teenth century  was  sung  with  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence. 
There  were  in  addition  song  and  piano  recitals;  and  an  orchestral 
and  choral  concert  by  the  training  classes  of  Teachers  College.  In 
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all  145  lectures  were  given  on  the  most  varied  subjects  and  in  addi- 
tion numerous  entertainments  in  the  Graduate  Room  of  Phil- 
osophy Hall  and  in  McMillin  Academic  Theater.  All  of  these 
entertainments  without  exception  were  free  to  the  students  of  the 
Summer  Session. 

The  class  in  play  production  under  Professor  Milton  Smith  gave 
four  admirable  performances. 

Excursions  were  conducted  in  and  about  New  York  City  with  a 
total  of  5,957  participants.  The  West  Point  excursion  included  816 
students,  and  287  visited  the  Washington  Irving  region. 

An  analysis  of  the  dormitory  figures  gives  the  following  sum- 
mary: The  average  charge  for  men  in  the  dormitories  was  $5.00 
per  week;  for  women,  in  Brooks  and  Hewitt  Halls,  Barnard 
College,  $7.53;  in  Johnson  Hall,  $7.53;  in  the  Teachers  College 
dormitories,  Seth  Low  Hall,  $6.09;  Grant  Hall,  $6.80;  Sarasota 
Hall,  $6.00;  Whittier  Hall,  $6.02;  and  Bancroft  Hall,  $7.25. 

The  Summer  Session  has  had  a  total  attendance  since  its  begin- 
ning in  1900  of  about  265,000.  The  annual  attendance  is  shown  in 
the  appended  table. 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

Very  often  visitors  ask,  "Who  comes  to  the  Summer  Session  ?" 
The  answer  must  be  plural.  Between  2,000  and  2,500  students  of  the 
regular  year  continue  their  work  in  the  Summer  Session.  There 


417 

1912 

579 

1913 

643 

1914 

993 

1915 

961 

1916 

1,018 

1917 

1,041 

1918 

1.395 

1919 

1.532 

1920 

1. 97 1 

1921 

2,632 

1922 

2,973 

1923 

3,602 

1924 

12,916 

4.539 

1925 

12,720 

5.590 

1926 

13,219 

5,961 

1927 

13.857 

8,023 

1928 

14,007 

6,144 

1929 

13,817 

6,022 

1930 

13,887 

9.539 

1931 

14,016 

9,780 

1932 

11.559 

11,809 

1933 

9,200 

12,567 

1934 

10,281 

12,675 

1935 
Total  .  . 

11.713 
263,598 
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come  teachers  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  registration.  These  are 
mainly  men  and  women  with  some  years  of  experience.  They  may 
be  in  elementary  or  secondary  teaching,  in  regular  or  special  classes 
in  a  dozen  subjects,  or  they  may  be  supervisors,  principals,  or  super- 
intendents. In  1935  there  were  superintendents  of  seventy  school 
systems  in  attendance  in  Teachers  College  classes.  Another  large 
group  is  librarians,  in  service  or  in  training.  In  1935  there  were  475 
students  working  away  on  the  top  floor  of  the  new  library  where 
the  School  of  Library  Service  has  the  most  commodious  quarters  of 
any  library  school  in  the  world.  This  superlative  is  a  considered 
statement. 

The  effect  of  the  Summer  Session  on  education  cannot  easily  be 
separated  from  the  great  national  influence  of  Teachers  College  in 
the  winter.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  many  come  in  the  sum- 
mer for  whom  the  expense  of  a  Winter  Session  is  prohibitive.  There 
are  school  men  and  women  from  every  state.  The  Southeast,  Deep 
South,  and  Southwest  all  come  in  considerable  numbers.  In  the 
past  ten  years  a  great  many  Negro  teachers  and  principals  have 
studied  in  the  summer  and  often  thereafter  continued  their  work 
in  the  academic  year. 

The  number  of  persons  who  take  degrees  in  Columbia  and  use 
the  summer  for  a  part  of  their  residence  work  is  large.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  for  the  candidates  for  the  A.M.  in  education.  In  the 
June  graduation  list  of  any  year  there  must  easily  be  a  thousand 
names  which  have  appeared  upon  the  summer  rolls.  Some  depart- 
ments think  of  the  summer  as  a  period  of  recruiting  able  students 
for  winter  courses  and  seminars. 

There  are  often  questions  asked  about  the  quality  of  work  in  the 
summer.  If  I  gauge  the  majority  opinion  fairly,  it  indicates  that  the 
teaching  staff  believes  that  the  summer  students  to  a  somewhat 
higher  degree  than  students  in  the  winter  are  competent,  serious, 
industrious,  and  able  to  work  independently.  Some  classes,  how- 
ever, are  diluted  by  reason  of  mixed  levels  in  the  accomplishment 
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and  ability  of  the  students  enrolled.  This  same  situation  faces  the 
University  in  the  Winter  Session,  but  it  is  harder  to  meet  in  the 
summer.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  solving  this  difficulty 
through  the  introduction  of  several  classes  in  the  same  field  but  at 
different  levels  of  difficulty.  Many  staff  members  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  uninterrupted  period  of  intensive  work  afforded  by  the 
Summer  Session  permits  students  to  do  by  comparison  more  and 
better  work  than  in  the  Winter  Session.  This  opinion  would  seem 
to  be  justified  for  work  that  can  be  actually  broken  up  into  self- 
sufficient  units.  Whether  all  of  the  work  for  a  degree  should  be 
done  in  the  summer  periods  is  another  question.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  both  the  Master's  and  the  Doctor's  degree  should  presuppose 
a  subject  matter  examination  and  evidence  of  ability  to  do  inde- 
pendent work.  When  degrees  are  so  granted  I  see  no  objection  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  residence  or  point  requirement  exclusively 
by  Summer  Session  attendance. 

"What  is  the  function  of  the  Summer  Session?"  This  question  is 
often  asked.  As  I  see  it,  the  Summer  Session  is  a  part  of  the  year's 
teaching  and  research  as  undertaken  by  the  University.  In  Colum- 
bia it  is  six  weeks  long  with  a  pre-session  of  four  weeks  and  a  post- 
session  of  four  weeks,  in  all  a  fourteen  weeks'  maximum  term. 
Only  20  per  cent  of  the  courses  extend  beyond  the  six  weeks'  period, 
however,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  in  the  field  of  education.  There 
are  in  the  University  a  Winter  Session  of  fifteen  weeks  and  a  Spring 
Session  of  fifteen  weeks.  The  University  of  Chicago  has  a  Winter 
Session  of  eleven  weeks  beginning  the  first  week  of  January  and 
ending  the  middle  of  March,  a  Spring  Session  of  thirteen  weeks 
beginning  the  last  week  of  March  and  ending  the  middle  of  June, 
and  also  a  Summer  Session  of  five  weeks  plus  another  of  five  weeks 
beginning  severally  on  June  20  (1934)  and  July  23  (1934). 

The  Columbia  University  summer  schedule  at  the  be[  inning  did 
not  contemplate  a  Summer  Session  which  extended  beyond  the  six 
weeks.  The  dates  of  the  session  were  from  about  the  Fourth  of  July 
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to  about  the  middle  of  August.  These  dates  suited  the  teachers  with 
long  terms  whose  schools  closed  about  July  i  and  began  after  Labor 
Day.  The  Columbia  dates  made  possible  a  brief  vacation  between 
the  end  of  the  Summer  Session  and  the  opening  of  the  local  public 
schools.  As  the  years  have  passed  an  increasing  number  of  students 
from  states  with  short  school  terms  have  been  able  to  attend  the 
Summer  Session  and  have  desired  pre-  and  post-sessions.  The  first 
considerable  group  were  foreign  students  who  saw  no  reason  to 
waste  the  summer  weeks  of  a  brief  period  of  study  in  America. 
Perhaps  at  some  future  time  Columbia  may  be  regularly  organized 
on  a  three  long-term  basis  and  become  an  all-year  institution.  At 
most  one  can  call  the  present  "extended"  six  weeks  a  "transition" 
period.  In  point  of  fact  only  the  future  can  tell  what  now  our  calen- 
dar really  signifies.  The  great  argument  for  a  university  with  a 
continuous  program  is  that  such  a  plan  is  economical  for  plant 
maintenance,  makes  the  plant  the  year  round  yield  some  income 
and  furnish  more  service  through  its  unbroken  use.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  student,  the  continuous  period  of  study  seems  a 
proper  use  of  time  in  mature  years.  Vacations  were  once  demanded 
by  parents  whose  children  were  needed  to  work  in  the  fields.  They 
were  continued  in  part  by  persons  of  means  who  wanted  their 
children  in  the  open  and  often  within  the  intimate  family  circle. 
They  now  serve  in  secondary  schools  and  the  first  two  years  of  col- 
lege a  good  physical  purpose  when  students  go  to  work  or  to  camp. 
They  also  serve  a  good  purpose  when  they  furnish  to  teachers  a 
period  for  relaxation  and  reading  and  writing  uninterrupted  by 
academic  duties.  For  mature  persons  they  are,  however,  relatively 
unnecessary  and  faculty  members  might  plan  vacations  at  any 
period  of  the  year  as  well  as  in  summer.  The  summer  vacation,  in 
other  words,  is  ceasing  to  be  a  pressing  reason  for  a  Summer  Session 
limited  to  six  weeks. 

I  seriously  raise  the  question  of  whether  for  the  more  complete 
integration  of  the  Summer  Session  within  the  University  program 
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our  regular  staff  should  not  participate  in  the  Summer  Session  as 
actively  as  in  the  Winter  or  the  Spring  Session.  Such  a  plan  would 
require  some  such  provision  for  one  salary  as  obtains  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  also  the  distribution  of  periods  for  vacation  and 
intensive  professional  w^ork  and  research  throughout  the  entire 
year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  J.  Coss, 
Director 
October  24,  ig^^ 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  3O,  I935 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  herewith  the  report  of  University 
Extension  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1935.  This  is  the  report  of  the 
tw^enty-fifth  anniversary  year. 

University  Extension,  as  I  have  stated  in  other  reports,  includes 
w^ithin  its  scope  the  classes  of  the  late  afternoon  and  evening  at 
Morningside  Heights,  or  elsev^here  in  the  city  or  in  outlying  dis- 
tricts, the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Home  Study.  These 
form  a  complete  scheme  of  university  extension  and  adult  educa- 
tion. I  shall  refer  directly  to  the  University  Classes  conducted 
at  Morningside  Heights  and  those  w^hich  are  termed  extramural  as 
established  in  localities  within  easy  access  of  the  University,  leav- 
ing to  Dr.  Russell  Potter,  Associate  Director,  to  report  on  the  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  to  Mr.  Edward  A.  Richards,  Associate 
Director,  to  report  on  Home  Study.  These  classes  upon  which  I 
shall  report  are  termed  University  Classes  and  are  intended  for 
students  who  can  give  only  a  portion  of  their  time  to  study  and  who 
rarely  have  in  mind  the  possibility  of  receiving  formal  academic 
recognition,  at  least  in  the  immediate  future. 

University  Extension,  which  is  the  general  term  including  the 
various  forms  of  adult  education  now  offered  by  the  University, 
was  established  at  Columbia  in  1910.  The  University  authorities 
adopted  University  Extension  as  an  important  part  of  the  public 
service  of  the  institution,  although  at  that  time  this  was  an  extra- 
ordinary and  novel  act.  It  was  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  for 
adult  education  was  not  glorified  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Trustees  faced  widespread  criticism.  The  institution  was 
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carrying  a  heavy  financial  responsibility  and  w^as  about  entering 
upon  a  period  of  tremendous  development  into  a  great  urban  uni- 
versity. University  Extension  wsls  a  terra  incognita.  The  financial 
outcome  v;^as  uncertain,  and  the  form  of  educational  progress  v^^as 
not  clear.  Nevertheless,  the  importance  of  placing  before  the  gen- 
eral public  the  opportunities  and  privileges  of  the  University  was 
too  great  to  permit  of  any  hesitation.  The  action  of  the  Trustees 
v^as  not  limited  or  restricted.  They  opened  to  these  Extension 
students  the  laboratories  and  libraries  and  privileges  similar  to 
those  afforded  the  so-termed  "regular"  students.  In  fact,  they 
treated  them  in  all  respects  as  "regular"  students. 

In  a  recent  editorial  of  The  New  Yor\  Times  reference  was  made 
to  a  double  motto  associated  with  the  University  of  London.  This 
motto,  "Equality  of  Opportunity"  and  "Entire  Freedom,"  might 
reasonably  be  adopted  by  Columbia  University  because  of  the 
evident  purpose  of  the  President  and  Trustees  in  opening  in  1910 
to  the  general  public  the  advantages  and  opportunities  of  the  Uni- 
versity through  University  Extension.  In  fact,  there  exists  consider- 
able resemblance  between  these  two  great  universities  located  in  the 
largest  cities  of  the  world.  In  1901,  at  the  time  of  the  reorganization, 
the  new  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  arranged  to  carry  on 
its  work  in  three  divisions,  namely:  that  connected  with  teaching 
and  research — corresponding  to  our  own  colleges  and  graduate  and 
professional  schools ;  the  examination  system  conducted  by  the  old 
university  now  limited  to  "external  students,"  somewhat  resem- 
bling our  Home  Study  students;  and  finally  University  Extension. 
The  students  of  the  second  group  are  fully  matriculated,  receive 
the  help  of  advisory  service  and,  following  the  custom  of  English 
universities,  are  admitted  to  examinations.  According  to  the  first 
charter  of  the  University  these  students  are  rewarded  by  "academic 
degrees  as  evidence  of  their  respective  attainments  and  works  of 
honour  proportioned  thereunto." 

Those  Extension  students  who  have  enjoyed  and  profited  by  the 
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opportunity  thus  afforded  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  President 
and  Trustees  who  twenty-five  years  ago  had  the  breadth  of  view 
and  foresight  to  estabhsh  in  a  most  generous  spirit  University  Ex- 
tension. Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  caring  for  the  admin- 
istration of  this  department  are  gratified  to  reaHze  that  it  has  never 
been  a  burden  upon  the  University  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
no  overhead  was  charged  against  its  budget  and  funds  for  its  con- 
duct were  always  provided  with  the  greatest  liberality.  The  fact 
that  the  University  fared  well  in  this  endeavor  does  not  therefore 
admit  of  criticism  but  must  be  considered  always  in  the  light  of 
the  facts  I  have  just  stated.  As  Director  of  University  Extension  for 
twenty-five  years  I  can  testify  unhesitatingly  to  the  liberal  spirit 
with  which  our  department  has  always  been  treated  even  from  its 
earliest  days  and  that  the  educational  needs  of  the  students  have 
always  been  the  determining  factor  in  the  development  of  this 
important  part  of  the  work  of  the  University. 

During  the  past  year  certain  changes  have  been  made  in  adminis- 
tration, the  effect  of  which  will  be  studied  with  great  interest.  The 
various  departments  have  been  called  upon  to  offer  courses  in  grad- 
uate study  at  hours  convenient  to  the  Extension  and  part-time  stu- 
dent. The  program  will  be  changed  each  year  so  that  all  officers  of 
instruction  may  have  an  opportunity  of  offering  courses  in  the 
late  afternoon  and  evening,  and  in  this  way  general  students  may 
come  in  contact  with  outstanding  men  of  a  department.  A  plan  of 
this  kind,  if  carried  out  unselfishly  and  with  the  interests  of  the 
student  at  heart,  will  mean  for  University  Classes  of  University 
Extension  continually  a  greatly  enlarged  and  varied  program  and 
will  indicate  a  spirit  of  friendliness  for  these  students  which  was 
lacking  twenty-five  years  ago.  Adult  education  through  the  Uni- 
versity will  thus  be  given  a  breadth  of  opportunity  comparable  to 
that  of  the  courses  of  the  graduate  schools. 

This  year  the  University  authorities  have  deemed  wise  to  in- 
crease the  tuition  fees.  Although  the  increase  seriously  affects  the 
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University  Extension  students  it  v^^as  made  to  apply  to  them,  as  the 
work  of  University  Classes  is  closely  coordinated  w^ith  that  of  the 
various  schools.  The  result  w^ill  be  studied  w^ith  interest  as  many  of 
our  students  are  w^age  earners  and  must  rely  upon  their  own  efforts 
to  meet  this  expense.  Consideration  has  been  shown  for  the  student 
who  can  undertake  only  a  short  program,  as  those  who  elect  non- 
credit  courses  up  to  six  points  pay  a  lower  registration  fee  of  $5.00. 
We  shall  watch  the  registration  and  learn  what  effect  the  increase 
has  upon  the  attainment  of  the  purpose  for  which  University  Ex- 
tension exists. 

Architecture  reports  the  same  evidences  of  recovery  which  are  re- 
ferred to  by  other  industrial  departments  and  we  are  expecting  an 
increased  registration.  Recently  a  new  law  applying  to  architecture 
has  been  passed  by  the  educational  authorities  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  This  law  requires  that  candidates  for  the  certificate  in  archi- 
tecture, as  accepted  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  must  be 
graduates  of  approved  colleges  or  schools.  Hitherto  the  certificate 
has  been  awarded  to  those  who,  possessing  simply  a  high  school 
education,  have  taken  courses  in  architecture  with  no  intention  of 
working  for  the  degree.  The  action  of  the  state  has  dignified  the 
certificate  bringing  it  close  to  the  degree  in  standing.  We  shall, 
however,  continue  to  give  as  many  individual  courses  as  are  called 
for  by  those  who  emphasize  in  their  desires  the  training  rather  than 
the  certificate  and  can  give  only  part  time  to  their  studies  in  archi- 
tecture. In  fact,  it  will  be  our  purpose  to  offer  courses  of  general 
appeal  and  of  special  professional  interest.  Later  we  hope  to  present 
a  series  of  courses  in  highly  specialized  subjects  related  to  modern 
building  and  its  allied  trades  calling  upon  recognized  authorities 
as  instructors.  The  University  might  well  become  the  center  of  spe- 
cialized and  advanced  knowledge  to  which  professional  men  may 
turn.  Certainly  the  opportunity  for  this  is  at  hand.  The  importance 
and  dignity  of  the  work  for  evening  students  are  increased  espe- 
cially as  it  is  intended  to  offer  to  evening  classes  the  same  instruc- 
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tion  in  design  which  is  afforded  students  of  the  day.  I  have  spoken 
elsew^here  of  the  combining  of  the  courses  in  graphics  with  similar 
courses  in  the  School  of  Engineering. 

Landscape  architecture  has  now  been  taken  under  the  adminis- 
trative conduct  of  the  School  of  Architecture  and  a  certificate  has 
been  authorized  by  the  University  Council  to  be  offered  by  Univer- 
sity Extension.  Interest  in  this  subject  has  been  intensified  by  the 
remarkable  gift  by  Mrs.  Coleman  Du  Pont  of  the  estate,  "Nevis," 
located  near  Irvington-on-Hudson.  Series  of  lectures  of  particular 
interest  to  garden  clubs  have  been  planned  for  the  coming  year. 

The  students  who  devote  themselves  to  chemistry  are  largely 
those  who  must  make  great  sacrifices  to  pursue  their  subject  of 
special  interest.  Many  are  necessarily  engaged  in  remunerative 
occupations.  The  instructors  of  these  classes  are  fully  conscious  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  these  students,  both  men  and  women, 
must  contend.  One  new  course  in  "Practical  Electroplating"  was 
organized  in  chemical  engineering  to  provide  for  those  who  are 
engaged  in  electrochemical  industries.  Hereafter  this  will  be  made 
a  year  course,  as  it  has  met  a  great  need. 

The  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  has  conducted  its 
fourteen  courses  with  customary  enthusiasm.  Outstanding  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view  are  "Operational  Calculus,"  "Communi- 
cation Networks,"  and  "Electronics." 

The  improved  state  of  the  construction  business  is  shown  in  the 
increase  in  students  in  engineering  drafting,  for  those  electing 
courses  in  this  subject  come  from  this  industry.  A  most  important 
change  has  been  made  by  the  unification  of  this  subject  with  archi- 
tectural drafting  and  the  organization  of  a  Department  of  Draft- 
ing. This  will  add  six  Extension  courses  to  those  now  given  by  this 
department,  and  the  combination  with  intensive  drafting  courses 
affords  unusual  opportunity  for  Extension  students. 

The  Department  of  Geology  offers  courses  in  both  geology  and 
mineralogy.  The  wide  range  of  subjects  and  the  type  of  course 
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offered  are  indicated  in  a  program  which  includes  "General  Geol- 
ogy," "Historical  Geology,"  "Field  Mapping,"  "Metallic  Mineral 
Deposits,"  "Gems  and  Precious  Stones,"  "Physical  Geography  of 
the  Lands,"  "Meteorology,"  "Climatology,"  and  "Oceanography." 
Other  courses  which  are  called  for  by  those  unable  to  attend  at  the 
time  of  the  regular  courses  are  given  by  this  department  at  con- 
siderable sacrifice  and  with  full  understanding  of  the  needs  of  these 
students. 

English  continues  to  have  the  largest  registration  among  the 
various  departments  represented  in  University  Classes.  This  is  due, 
of  course,  to  the  importance  which  English  assumes  to  many  stu- 
dents looking  for  intellectual  refreshment.  Nevertheless  much  is 
due  also  to  the  devoted  and  enthusiastic  service  of  Professor 
John  H.  H.  Lyon  and  his  associates  who  are  in  general  charge  of 
English  in  University  Extension.  This  year  Professor  Lyon  organ- 
ized and  supervised  in  English  and  Comparative  Literature,  Eng- 
lish e^i,  which  was  a  survey  course  in  which  the  students  came  in 
contact  with  a  most  distinguished  group  of  speakers.  This  course 
attracted  favorable  attention  and  was  a  complete  success.  Among 
the  speakers  were  James  Stephens,  Robert  Frost,  Theodore  Dreiser, 
Gertrude  Stein,  John  Van  Druten,  Elmer  Rice,  Louis  Bromfield, 
John  Erskine,  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  Carl  Van  Doren,  Henry  Haz- 
lett,  Thomas  Beer,  and  John  Chamberlain.  Many  important  courses 
in  English  are  assigned  to  creative  writing,  play  and  stage  direc- 
tion. Supplementary  to  these  courses  and  serving  as  a  means  of 
bringing  students  into  close  contact  with  authors  of  standing  are 
various  organizations.  Among  these  we  should  mention  the  Writers 
Club  which  holds  meetings  twice  a  month  which  have  been 
addressed  by  those  who  could  tell  of  the  problems  of  the  writer, 
publisher,  and  columnist.  The  courses  in  writing  for  publication 
and  the  courses  in  dramatic  arts  have  been  given  credit  for  the 
coming  year  toward  the  degrees  of  the  University.  This  action 
means  that  the  various  schools  recognize  their  value  and  their 
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Standing  and  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  use  which  has  been 
made  of  them  by  the  students  of  the  graduate  schools,  Columbia 
College,  Barnard  College,  and  Teachers  College.  A  readjustment 
of  fees  will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  these  courses.  This  entire 
phase  of  our  English  work  is  built  upon  excellent  courses  in  Eng- 
lish composition  also  appreciated  by  the  undergraduate  schools. 
A  number  of  our  staff  who  give  courses  in  writing  have  published 
important  books  this  spring.  Mr.  Joseph  Auslander  has  issued  a 
volume  of  verse  entitled  No  Traveler  Returns;  Professor  Dorothy 
Scarborough  has  edited  Selected  Short  Stories  of  Today;  Professor 
Dorothy  Brewster  and  Professor  Angus  Burrell  have  published 
Modern  Fiction,  a  critical  study  of  modern  writing.  We  were  most 
fortunate,  at  the  time  of  the  absence  on  leave  of  Professor  Hatcher 
Hughes,  to  have  the  services  of  Mr.  Kenyon  Nicholson,  author  of 
The  Barker  and  other  successful  plays.  Mr.  Nicholson  was  a  bril- 
liant and  successful  teacher  in  our  classes  for  several  years  and  we 
welcomed  his  return.  The  final  dinner  of  the  Writers  Club  was 
attended  by  350  members.  William  Saroyan  spoke  briefly.  The 
feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Bennett  Cerf 
of  Random  House  of  a  unique  copy  of  James  Joyce's  Ulysses  to  the 
rare  book  department  of  the  University  Library. 

Another  organization  with  similar  purpose  is  the  Morningside 
Players,  associated  with  the  drama  courses.  This  association  has 
produced  four  plays  written  in  the  classes  of  Professor  Hatcher 
Hughes  of  which  Decision  Reserved  especially  was  interesting  in 
the  use  of  masks  and  its  grouping  of  many  actors.  Strange  Encoun- 
ter has  already  received  the  approval  of  the  profession  as  shown  by 
its  purchase  for  the  stage.  Again  the  rehearsal  course  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Estelle  H.  Davis  has  done  its  usual  fine  work  in 
an  entertainment  presenting  Scenes  from  Shakespeare  and  the 
Comedy  of  Errors.  The  costumes,  scenery,  and  the  general  excel- 
lence of  the  cast  added  to  this  production  unusual  interest  and 
effectiveness.  The  Laboratory  Players,  also  directed  by  Mrs.  Davis, 
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an  organization  devoted  to  the  revival  of  notable  plays  of  the  past, 
gave  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest,  followed  by  Sheridan's 
Duenna,  and  Henry  Medwall's  Fulgens  Lucrece.  The  Medwall 
play,  the  oldest  secular  drama  in  our  English  language,  dating 
perhaps  as  early  as  1097,  attracted  special  attention. 

I  wish  to  refer  again  to  the  Morningside  Players  directed  by 
Professor  Hughes  and  Professor  Milton  Smith,  technical  director. 
On  thirty-six  evenings  during  the  academic  year  performances  have 
been  held  under  their  direction  in  Earl  Hall  and  about  five  hun- 
dred students  have  taken  part  in  the  work,  as  actors,  playwrights, 
scene  builders,  painters,  stage  hands,  etc.  The  auditorium  in  Earl 
Hall  has  been  definitely  assigned  to  these  dramatic  performances 
and  has  been  greatly  improved  and  made  adaptable  to  this  pur- 
pose by  certain  physical  changes.  These  gentlemen  have  labored 
under  most  extraordinary  difficulties  and  have  in  the  face  of  these, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  students  in  the  Morningside  Players, 
achieved  their  purpose  of  giving  excellent  instruction  in  this  field 
of  the  drama.  Beyond  the  regular  productions,  the  following  were 
sponsored  by  the  Morningside  Players:  first,  a  tryout  of  a  new  play, 
After  Paris,  by  a  professional  troupe  from  Broadway  when  for  two 
nights  students  were  admitted  to  witness  a  professional  group  in 
rehearsal  and  production ;  second,  two  modern  plays  and  a  bill  of 
original  one-act  plays  written  by  students  of  Columbia  College 
played  for  ten  nights  by  the  Columbia  College  Dramatic  group; 
third,  a  tryout  of  an  original  play.  Three  Acts,  in  a  special  private 
performance  by  a  group  of  the  Morningside  Players;  fourth,  a 
tryout  of  an  original  adaptation  of  Aristophanes,  The  Frogs,  in  a 
special  private  performance  by  a  class  in  acting. 

In  history  we  record  the  transfer  and  promotion  of  Professor 
John  A.  Krout  to  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science.  For  a  period  of 
ten  years  Professor  Krout  has  been  in  charge  of  the  work  in  history 
in  University  Classes  of  University  Extension.  In  fact,  he  was  defi- 
nitely assigned  to  this  branch  of  the  work  in  history  in  the  Univer- 
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sity  as  his  task.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  he  developed  his  career 
in  our  department  and  v^e  congratulate  him  on  his  well-earned 
promotion  and  look  with  complacency  on  the  fact  that  he  found 
his  opportunity  in  caring  for  Extension  students.  Professor  John  H. 
Wuorinen  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Professor  Krout  as  depart- 
mental representative  for  University  Classes.  During  the  year  a 
special  departmental  committee  studied  the  offering  in  history 
for  the  part-time  student.  As  a  result,  several  graduate  courses  have 
been  scheduled  for  1935-36  at  hours  convenient  to  students  who 
can  only  attend  at  late  hours.  The  Department  refers  with  satis- 
faction to  the  fact  that  fifteen  of  those  who  received  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  general  studies  made  history  their  major 
subject. 

The  Department  of  French  is  not  content  with  offering  the 
stereotyped  courses  but  is  continually  planning  for  events  which 
will  bring  the  student  into  close  contact  with  the  spoken  language. 
Weekly  lectures  in  French,  two  dinners  at  which  French  was 
spoken,  four  concerts,  and  French  plays  were  arranged  by  Mr. 
Philippe  de  La  Rochelle,  president  of  the  Institut  des  Etudes 
Fran^aises.  It  is  estimated  that  4,000  persons  were  present  at  these 
French  functions.  We  record  the  well-deserved  honor  conferred  on 
Mr.  de  La  Rochelle  who  was  named  Officier  d'Academie  by  the 
Ministre  de  I'lnstruction  Publique  et  de  Beaux  Arts. 

The  Department  of  Italian  is  very  ambitious  to  increase  the  study 
of  the  language  and  literature  in  the  University,  as  it  is  growing 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  interest  of  those  in  charge  is 
shown  in  various  ways.  The  Italian  Government  gave  this  year 
two  prizes  for  attainment  of  the  best  results  in  Italian  by  students  in 
University  Classes.  Much  interest  is  shown  in  the  operation  of  the 
students'  club,  Crocchio  Goliardico,  intended  to  supply  additional 
facilities  for  hearing  spoken  Italian  outside  of  the  classroom.  Dr. 
Howard  R.  Marraro  who  is  in  charge  of  Italian  in  University  Ex- 
tension has  completed  a  survey  on  "Modern  Foreign  Language  Re- 
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quirements  for  Admission  to  American  Medical  Schools."  This 
survey  had  in  view  the  ultimate  purpose  of  placing  Italian  alongside 
of  French,  German,  and  Spanish  as  one  of  the  important  modern 
languages. 

The  increase  in  interest  in  Latin  America  and  the  closer  com- 
mercial contact  w^ith  these  countries  has  led  to  larger  registrations 
in  Spanish.  Much  thought  is  given  to  an  improvement  in  approach 
to  the  language.  Little  time  is  given  to  translation  as  such  but  by 
specially  devised  exercises  the  thought  of  the  student  is  kept  almost 
constantly  on  Spanish.  The  student  must  obtain  the  ability  to 
read  and  to  understand  the  spoken  language. 

The  Department  of  Public  Law  expresses  satisfaction  because  its 
instructors  in  University  Classes  are  productive  scholars.  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Peffer  published  an  important  work  Must  We  Fight  in 
Asia?  Dr.  Robert  H.  Connery  this  spring  brought  out  Govern- 
mental Problems  in  Wild  Life  Conservation,  and  Professor  Schuy- 
ler C.  Wallace  has  published  The  New  Deal  in  Action  and  articles 
in  Today. 

Stenography  and  typewriting  are  an  important  and  vital  part  of 
our  courses  in  secretarial  studies.  Our  established  program  is  pre- 
pared for  those  having  a  high  school  training.  Nevertheless  we  are 
offering  to  college  graduates  who  cannot  take  the  full  schedule  of 
the  School  of  Business  several  desirable  courses  such  as  accounting 
and  office  practice  which  they  may  elect  beyond  their  stenographic 
studies.  Courses  in  these  subjects  are  maintained  by  the  University 
as  they  are  often  called  for  by  students  of  other  schools  who  find 
them  useful  and  practical  in  obtaining  positions. 

University  Extension  has  for  many  years  joined  with  the  Federa- 
tion of  Churches  in  offering  courses  in  religious  education  to  train 
effectively  the  lay  teachers  of  the  Sunday  schools.  The  local 
churches  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  teachers  with  appro- 
priate training  for  their  schools.  Through  the  cooperative  effort  of 
the  University  and  the  Federation  we  have  carried  on  seven  teacher 
training  schools  with  1,112  individual  students.  A  central  school 
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has  been  conducted  in  the  University  buildings.  Beyond  this,  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Jefferson  has  taught  a  six  weeks'  class  on  "The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount."  In  the  various  training  centers  there  were  205  stu- 
dents who  were  parents  desiring  to  consider  religious  training  for 
their  children,  making  a  total  of  1,317  individual  students  in  all. 
The  one  great  difficulty  we  face  is  the  varied  qualifications  of 
the  students  who  range  from  college  graduates  and  seminary 
students  to  those  with  a  simple  elementary  education.  It  is  obvi- 
ously necessary  for  us  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  offering  elective 
classes  fitted  for  untrained  students.  The  results  are  increasingly 
satisfactory. 

Extramural  courses  given  away  from  Morningside  Heights,  ex- 
cept at  Seth  Low  Junior  College  in  Brooklyn,  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Power.  He  reports  an  increase  in  interest 
during  the  past  year.  We  have  had  297  students  in  seven  centers  as 
opposed  to  220  students  in  four  centers  in  the  previous  year  and  our 
offering  has  increased  from  eight  to  thirteen  courses.  The  center 
in  Greenwich  has  continued  throughout  the  entire  period  of  the 
financial  depression  largely  because  of  the  efforts  of  the  local  secre- 
tary, Miss  Millicent  Swaffield,  who  believes  in  developing  adult 
education  in  Greenwich  and  has  given  generously  of  her  time, 
effort,  and  money.  A  course  on  American  literature  with  twenty- 
four  students  has  been  maintained.  A  new  center  was  organized 
this  year  at  Mineola,  Long  Island,  at  the  request  of  Miss  Anna  L. 
Payne,  director  of  the  Mineola  Hospital.  Again  the  Bank  for  Sav- 
ings in  the  City  of  New  York  cooperated  with  the  University  in 
offering  a  course  in  investment  analysis.  The  students  were  the 
junior  executives  of  the  New  York  savings  banks.  The  Department 
of  East  European  Languages  is  particularly  interested  in  develop- 
ing extramural  centers  at  appropriate  sections  where  many  for- 
eigners are  gathered.  For  example.  Dr.  Arthur  Coleman  conducted 
a  class  at  New  Haven  for  the  study  of  Polish.  In  Plainfield  a  class 
in  public  speaking  was  organized  for  a  body  of  lawyers  of  northern 
New  Jersey  and  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Lee  S.  Hultzen — a  most 
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unique  and  interesting  class.  The  Westchester  County  Center  lo- 
cated at  White  Plains  offered  a  course  by  Mr.  Waldo  E.  Stephens 
on  "Some  Basic  Trends  in  International  Relations  Revealed  in 
Current  Events"  with  a  most  enthusiastic  class  looking  forward  to 
another  year.  At  Newark  we  have  given  seven  courses.  Although 
this  city  has  many  institutions  serving  the  community,  we  find 
continued  demand  for  courses  offered  by  Columbia  University. 

The  American  Institute  of  Banking,  the  courses  of  which  are 
under  the  educational  supervision  of  Columbia  University,  reports 
a  6  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  students.  The  number  of 
registered  students  was  2,930.  This  Institute  is  designed  to  offer 
courses  of  instruction  in  practical  banking  and  appropriate  sub- 
jects of  cultural  value  to  the  young  bank  employees  of  New  York. 
University  Extension  has  for  many  years  aided  the  Institute  in  the 
full  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 

Inasmuch  as  our  students  belong  to  the  less  privileged  classes  we 
are  faced  continually  with  a  demand  for  aid  in  the  payment  of 
fees.  We  would  welcome  a  fund  for  the  help  of  brilliant  and  faith- 
ful students  whom  we  frequently  are  compelled  to  disappoint 
because  of  financial  requirements.  The  generosity  of  a  few  persons 
has  enabled  us  to  help,  for  example,  a  young  person  taking  the 
course  in  poetry  who  has  been  declared  by  her  instructor  as  possess- 
ing the  most  original  ability  among  all  his  last  year's  students. 
Another,  a  mature  woman  student,  an  able  and  successful  writer, 
a  victim  of  the  depression,  is  working  on  a  play  in  a  class  in  drama, 
the  instructor  of  which  speaks  of  her  as  giving  evidence  of  fine 
possibilities.  Others  have  shown  extraordinary  ability  in  achieving 
success  without  aid  and  in  the  face  of  apparently  insurmountable 
difficulties.  One  young  lady,  an  expert  bookkeeper,  earned  the 
means  whereby  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters  obtained  a  college 
education,  and  now  she  herself,  desiring  the  same  training  and 
experience,  has  completed  her  high  school  work,  and  through 
University  Classes  is  attaining  her  purpose  improving  her  standing 
as  she  goes  forward.  A  young  stenographer  with  an  indifferent 
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high  school  record,  finding  difficulty  in  entering  college,  was 
finally  admitted  as  a  University  Undergraduate  and  soon  proved 
that  she  had  excellent  ability.  Her  character  and  resolution  were 
evinced  by  the  sacrifices  she  underwent  to  accomplish  her  purpose 
and  earn  her  own  way.  She  will  receive  her  degree  in  June. 

The  Associate  Director,  Professor  John  A.  Northcott,  is  satisfied 
that  the  quality  of  scholarship  has  improved  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years.  It  is  his  custom  to  send  letters  of  congratulations  to 
students  who  have  done  especially  good  work.  This  year  seventy- 
seven  students  against  fifty-six  in  1933  and  1934  received  such 
letters.  These  men  are  struggling,  especially  through  night  work, 
to  prepare  for  admission  to  schools  of  medicine,  architecture,  law, 
business,  engineering,  and  teaching.  Some  have  returned  to  college 
after  a  lapse  of  several  years  in  business.  We  certainly  have  an 
almost  unique  opportunity  to  aid  mature  students  in  finally  attain- 
ing their  purpose. 

As  far  as  our  course  of  study  is  concerned,  we  are  watching  with 
much  interest  the  experiment  carried  on  by  Columbia  College  in 
establishing  a  course  which  recognizes  the  desire  of  a  knowledge  of 
science  on  the  part  of  students  who  are  not  looking  forward  to  a 
professional  school. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  number  of  important  changes, 
nevertheless  from  a  broad  educational  point  of  view  we  have  made 
great  progress.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  conservative  spirit  of  the 
University  has  yielded  to  the  more  general  acceptance  of  adult  edu- 
cation as  a  vital  part  of  the  service  which  the  institution  must 
render  to  the  public.  The  program  of  the  coming  year  shows  a 
greater  number  of  regular  courses  open  to  the  irregular  attending 
and  part-time  students  than  has  been  experienced  hitherto  in  the 
twenty-five  years  of  University  Extension.  Upwards  of  fifty  addi- 
tional graduate  courses  have  been  opened  to  the  part-time  and 
generally  qualified  student.  To  one  whose  experience  dates  back 
twenty-five  years  the  change  in  disposition  and  spirit  of  the  Univer- 
sity seems  astonishing  and  epoch-making.  It  now  appears  incred- 
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ible  that  any  ofl&cer  in  this  institution  should  ever  have  looked  upon 
a  Summer  Session  or  University  Extension  as  unworthy  of  entering 
into  the  framework  of  the  University  and  becoming  an  important 
part  in  the  service  for  which  it  exists.  In  view  of  this  surprising 
change  it  may  behoove  us  to  examine  whether  we  may  not  as  yet 
attain  an  even  broader  spirit  such  as  is  exemplified  in  the  consider- 
ation shown  the  "externals"  by  the  University  of  London. 

In  a  general  and  more  comprehensive  summary  I  should  refer  to 
the  activities  of  University  Extension  in  its  various  efforts  to  for- 
ward adult  education  in  whatever  form  and  wherever  especially 
needed. 

The  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Home  Study,  reports  of 
which  are  given  herewith  as  Addenda,  are  part  of  University  Ex- 
tension. We  aid  indirectly  in  different  ways  the  Medical  School  in 
its  conduct  of  courses  at  several  hospitals  for  graduate  practitioners. 
In  like  manner  we  are  closely  related  to  Seth  Low  Junior  College 
in  Pearl  Street,  Brooklyn,  in  the  rooms  of  which  we  conduct  eve- 
ning classes  for  adults.  We  also  cooperate  in  the  way  of  educational 
supervision  and  other  means  of  assistance  with  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking.  We  join  with  the 
Federation  of  Churches  in  caring  for  the  Community  Training 
Classes  at  Union  Seminary  and  in  other  sections  of  Greater  New 
York.  In  a  similar  manner  we  are  helping  the  Brooklyn  Sunday 
School  Union  with  its  classes  for  leaders  in  Christian  education 
which  are  held  in  the  rooms  of  Seth  Low  Junior  College. 

I  can  report  an  active  year  in  which  loyal  service  has  been  given 
by  the  administrative  staff  and  fine  and  sympathetic  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  of  the  University  who  have  appreciated  the  pur- 
pose of  our  existence. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  C.  Egbert, 
Director 
June  JO,  7955 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR 
OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I935 

To  the  Director  of  University  Extension 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  year  just  closed. 

The  twenty-second  season  of  the  Institute  was  opened  on  the  eve- 
ning of  October  15,  1934,  by  the  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace  with  an 
address  on  "A  New  Design  for  American  Life";  it  closed  on  the 
evening  of  March  30,  1935,  with  a  dramatic  program  "Characters 
and  Caricatures"  by  Helen  Howe.  Individual  members  numbered 
2,585;  the  total  of  all  events  was  176^  (member's  ticket  admitted  to 
167  of  these  with  no  extra  charge).  The  total  attendance  at  all  Insti- 
tute events  was  102,955  (average  attendance  at  regular  program 
events  694,  at  concert  series  1,043,  ^^  cooperative  events  272). 

In  reviewing  the  season  one  is  struck  by  the  continued  interest 
shown  in  discussions  of  current  affairs — of  contemporary  political 
trends  here  and  abroad,  of  practical  sociology,  of  economics.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  interest,  nearly  forty  of  the  109  lecture  evenings  in 
McMillin  were  given  over  to  discussions  on  these  subjects.  Included 
in  this  count  are  the  lectures-in-series  given  by  such  well-known 
commentators  on  the  current  headlines  as  William  Hard,  H.  V. 
Kaltenborn,  Frank  Bohn,  and  George  Earle  Raiguel,  and  also  the 
single  lectures  (sometimes  given  as  part  of  a  series)  by  such  distin- 
guished visitors  as  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Hon.  Augusto  Rosso,  Ambassador  from  Italy,  the  Hon.  Alexander 
Troyanovsky,  Ambassador  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  Sir  Willmott  Lewis, 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  London  Times,  and  Claudius  T. 

'  Two  hundred  and  five  including  the  Tliursday  afternoon  concerts  (see  below). 
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Murchison,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

For  the  most  part,  the  attitude  of  the  audience  throughout  the 
season  was  a  questing  one.  This  minute  cross-section  of  the  Ameri- 
can public,  one  felt,  is  stirred  by  the  excitement  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  is  alert  to  changing  winds  of  doctrine  and  practice, 
is  asking,  intelligently  and  seriously.  What  next?  The  Institute 
attempted  to  furnish  some  answers  to  this  question — not  all,  of 
course,  for  that  would  have  been  impossible — and  to  present  di- 
vergent points  of  view  and  clashing  opinions.  Thus,  one  of  the 
most  provocative  series  of  the  season  was  that  which  sought  to  give 
four  answers  to  the  general  question  "What  Next  for  America  ?" 
Norman  Thomas  spoke  for  Socialism,  Lawrence  Dennis  for  Fas- 
cism, John  Strachey  for  Communism,  and  Rexford  G.  Tugwell 
for  democracy.  Like  interest  was  shown  in  a  similar  series  on 
"Aspects  of  the  New  Society,"  participated  in  by  such  well-known 
liberals  as  George  Soule,  Roger  Baldwin,  Everett  Dean  Martin,  and 
Waldo  Frank. 

This  interest  in  public  affairs  and  this  generous  proportion  of 
the  Institute  program  given  over  to  their  discussion,  do  not  mean, 
however,  that  other  interests  were  absent  or  were  not  represented. 
As  in  the  past  the  Institute  sought  to  provide  a  program  represent- 
ing all  the  arts  and  sciences  of  modern  living.  In  the  field  of  music 
(in  addition  to  recitals  and  concerts,  mentioned  later)  Olga  Sama- 
roff-Stokowski  gave  a  series  of  four  lecture-recitals  on  "Music 
through  the  Centuries,"  and  Edna  Thomas  a  lecture  on  Negro 
music.  In  art  four  lectures,  each  illustrated,  were  presented  by 
Walter  Pach,  Jonas  Lie,  Suzanne  La  Follette,  and  Houston  Peter- 
son. In  science  J.  B.  S.  Haldane,  of  England,  delivered  four  lectures 
on  "Human  Biology  and  Social  Reconstruction,"  and  another 
series  of  four  was  also  offered  in  this  field,  participated  in  by  Walde- 
mar  Kaempflert,  Lewis  Mumford,  Julian  Huxley,  and  John  Bel- 
lamy Taylor.  In  the  field  of  literature  lectures  were  offered  by 
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Phyllis  Bottome,  Gertrude  Stein,  Robert  Frost,  Margaret  Ayer 
Barnes,  Vera  Brittain,  Louis  K.  Anspacher,  Edward  Weeks,  Des- 
mond MacCarthy,  John  Middleton  Murry,  and  many  others. 

The  air  continues  to  be  filled  with  much  talk  and  palaver  about 
adult  education.  State-wide  and  regional  conferences  are  held; 
national  conventions  are  staged;  leaders  from  abroad  are  brought 
over  and  sent  about  the  land  to  propagandize  and  popularize  the 
movement;  a  whole  new  argot  is  evolved  and  a  new  arcanum 
developed.  It  all  illustrates  rather  aptly  what  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican educator  had  in  mind  when  he  said  recently  that  he  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  Institute  audience  on 
some  such  topic  as  "The  Dangers  of  Institutionalism."  The  adult 
education  movement  in  this  country  is  in  great  danger  of  being 
"institutionalized"  out  of  all  popular  favor,  and  of  charging  its 
own  public  "all  the  traffic  will  bear" — to  use  a  phrase  set  down  with 
no  great  show  of  originality  in  a  recent  monograph  on  the  subject. 

In  support  of  this  opinion  may  I  cite  two  recent  experiences. 
During  the  season  just  closed  an  adult  education  council  of  a  large 
city  in  the  Middle  West  charged  $ioo  for  booking  three  lectures 
for  three  of  its  subscribing  organizations.  This  percentage,  it  may  be 
pointed  out,  is  quite  in  line  with  what  is  charged  by  some  of  the 
much-criticized  commercial  lecture  bureaus.  The  bureaus  are 
frankly  organized  for  private  profit,  and  openly  admit  it.  The  adult 
education  council  in  question  professes  to  be  not  organized  for 
profit,  and  would  be  very  voluble  in  denying  such  a  charge,  were  it 
made.  The  other  experience  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  was  the  rich 
one  of  hearing  a  person  prominent  in  this  "institutionalized"  adult 
education  work  say  at  a  luncheon  that  a  publicity  fund  should  be 
established  to  finance  a  high-pressure  campaign  that  would  make 
the  entire  country  "adult  education  conscious." 

Perhaps  all  this  organizing,  all  this  institutionalizing  does  some 
little  good  (the  American  public  being  what  it  is) ;  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  nearly  adequate  to  say  that  it  probably  does  very 
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little  harm.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  serious  and  endur- 
ing work  in  the  general  field  of  adult  education  is  being  done  by 
persons  who  are  too  busy  doing  it  to  spend  any  great  amount  of 
time  talking  about  it.  To  date,  most  of  it  has  been  done  under  the 
auspices  of  extension  departments  of  our  universities  and  colleges, 
and  I  think  that  the  men  and  women  in  charge  of  this  work  the 
country  over  deserve  very  signal  recognition  for  the  courage  and 
devotion  with  which  they  have  stuck  to  their  guns  in  the  face  of 
sharply  declining  financial  support  during  the  depression. 

Just  where  popular  lectures  fit  into  this  general  scheme  of  adult 
education  I  have  discussed  at  some  length  in  earlier  reports.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  question  as  to  the  educational  and  cultural  value  of 
a  serious  lecture  when  delivered  by  a  person  of  authority  who  is 
able  to  "put  it  across."  Similarly,  I  think  it  will  be  agreed,  there  is  no 
educational  or  cultural  value  whatever  in  a  serious  lecture  when 
delivered  by  a  great  scholar  or  noted  authority  who  is  not  able  to 
"put  it  across" — who,  by  reason  of  personality,  training,  attitude, 
or  personal  interest  (or  lack  of  it)  is  not  able  to  win  the  attention 
of  his  auditors,  to  hold  it,  and  to  send  them  away  feeling  that  they 
have  added  somewhat  to  their  intellectual  stature.  Some  of  our 
most  distinguished  scholars,  scientists,  writers,  and  artists  naturally 
fall  into  this  second  class — for  not  every  individual  is  born  to  be  a 
bright  and  shining  light  on  the  lecture  platform!  We  must  turn 
regretfully  from  them  to  search  for  the  men  and  women  who  some- 
how possess  that  magnetic  something  which  may  be  called  "plat- 
form personality,"  and  who  are  willing  to  give  themselves  to  the 
exacting  demands  made  upon  a  speaker  by  the  American  lecture 
audience. 

That  the  popular  lecture  has  made  and  is  making  a  definite  con- 
tribution to  American  life  we  all  agree.  That  the  American  public 
is  willing,  even  in  depression  times,  to  support  popular  lectures  is 
evidenced  by  the  success  of  the  Des  Moines  Forums,  the  forums 
organized  by  the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
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and  other  state  and  private  colleges  and  universities,  the  formation 
of  a  new  lecture-supplying  agency,  "Co-operators  of  America,"  the 
organization  of  a  lecture-forum  service  by  New  York  University, 
and  the  tentative  entrance  of  the  Federal  Government  into  this 
field.  Then  there  is,  of  course,  the  continued  success  of  such  agen- 
cies as  Ford  Hall  Forum  in  Boston,  the  Philadelphia  Public  Forum, 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  League  for  Political 
Education,  and  others. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  lecture  field  in  America  may  be  divided 
into  two  categories:  the  serious  and  the  frivolous.  Lecture  courses 
which  fall  in  the  first  category  are  constantly  suffering  at  the  hands 
of  those  which  rightly  belong  in  the  second.  Because  a  greater 
shout  of  appropriate  publicity  is  likely  to  attend  the  events  offered 
by  the  second  group,  they  are  more  noticed  and  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  a  great  many  serious-minded  men  and  women  to 
lump  all  lectures  together  and  to  condemn  them  all  as  silly  frivo- 
lous aspects  of  what  may  be  called  the  "society  racket"  and  of  pri- 
vate profit.  The  chairman  of  one  large  lecture  course  in  a  mid- 
western  city,  for  example,  insists  that  the  visiting  lecturer  arrive  the 
evening  before  the  morning  of  the  lecture,  be  entertained  at  dinner 
and  for  the  evening  in  the  home  of  some  local  socialite  who  desires 
to  display  a  "trained  seal,"  and  be  entertained  at  a  luncheon  fol- 
lowing his  lecture.  Another  example  may  be  taken  from  a  personal 
letter  recently  received  from  one  of  the  best  known  lecturers  in  this 
country  today.  The  writer  was  engaged  by  a  women's  club  in  a 
large  American  city  to  lecture  on  current  European  politics.  From 
the  following  schedule  one  may  judge  just  what  this  meant: 

XXX Y  Women's  Club — Lecture  at  2:30  p.m. 
Morning         Two  newspaper  interviews 

I  p.m.  Luncheon  at  a  private  house,  sixty  guests,  informal  talk 

2:30  Lecture  for  one  hour 

3:30105:30    Tea  for  those  attending  the  lecture  (I  deliver  several  more 
lectures) 
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6:30  Dinner  at  a  private  house,  fifty  people.   At  nine  o'clock  I 

talk  "informally"  for  an  hour. 
11:00  Adjourn  to  the  CXZ  Club  for  highballs,  twelve  gentlemen 

w^ho  were  not  at  the  lecture  expecting  me.  We  all  sit  at  the 

table  and  I  talk  for  an  hour. 

Other  than  that,  [concludes  the  writer]  I  did  nothing  yesterday!  I  feel  that 
they  got  their  money's  worth  and  that  I  earned  my  fee. 

This  type  of  lecture-course  management  is,  of  course,  beneath 
contempt;  and  the  only  reason  for  its  mention  here  is  that  the  per- 
sons responsible  for  such  courses  not  infrequently  try  to  bolster 
up  their  offerings  by  the  frequent  use  of  that  much-abused  word 
"education." 

During  the  years  of  the  depression  probably  the  two  most  note- 
worthy influences  at  work  in  the  field  of  the  popular  lecture  are 
the  radio  and  the  Government.  Surely  the  present  Administration 
is  the  most  articulate — on  the  air,  from  the  platform,  in  the  public 
print  and  journals — of  any  that  we  have  ever  known  in  this  coun- 
try. (I  am  referring  now,  of  course,  not  to  poHtical  speaking  but 
rather  to  the  more  general  type  of  speaking  done  by  such  men  as 
Secretary  Wallace,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Tugwell,  Di- 
rector Claudius  T.  Murchison,  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  and  many  others.)  The  result  of  this  would 
seem  to  be  all  to  the  good,  regardless  of  what  one  may  think  of  this 
policy  or  that  practice  of  the  Administration.  More  people  know 
more  about  their  government  and  the  complex  problems  that  it  is 
undertaking  to  solve  than  ever  before  for  many  long  years,  and 
that  government  is  in  closer  personal  contact  with  its  people. 

The  educational  possibilities  of  the  radio  have  hardly  been 
touched  as  yet,  and  so  long  as  the  radio  remains  a  business  organ- 
ized and  operated  for  private  profit  they  will  probably  remain  un- 
developed. The  influence  that  the  radio  is  having  in  the  field  of 
discussion  of  current  affairs — both  national  and  international — is 
marked,  however,  and  might  profitably  be  made  the  subject  for 
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special  study.  Fifteen-minute  resumes  of  the  day's  news,  with  run- 
ning comment  and  interpretation,  are  becoming  more  and  more 
popular.  Some  of  these  are  good  and  some  are  bad,  as  might  be 
expected,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  sensational  presentations  of 
a  Lowell  Thomas  or  a  Walter  Winchell  to  the  carefully  considered 
statements  of  men  like  Dr.  Stephen  A.  Duggan,  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Education,  Stanley  High,  William  Hard,  H.  V.  Kal- 
tenborn,  and  Douglas  S.  Freeman.  These  men  succeed  in  estab- 
lishing in  the  minds  of  their  hearers  radio  personalities.  They  are 
followed  from  week  to  week  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
people.  They  find  themselves  in  great  demand  for  personal  appear- 
ances, and  so  they  build  up  large  lecture  audiences. 

To  the  lecture  platform  they  inevitably  carry  some  of  the  tech- 
nique of  radio  presentation.  They  are  not  orators,  in  the  old  sense 
of  the  word,  and  they  indulge  in  no  flights  of  frenzied  rhetoric.  In 
their  diction  is  the  clipped,  terse  speech  of  a  man  talking  against 
time;  their  addresses  are  designed  with  the  greatest  economy  of 
detail  and  of  attention;  their  attitude  is  always  conditioned  by  the 
realization  that  they  may  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  every- 
thing said,  for  every  phrase  used.  The  discussion  period  that  always 
follows  this  type  of  lecture  at  the  Institute  is  usually  a  very  lively 
one,  and  is  not  infrequently  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  eve- 
ning. Then  the  speaker  must  be  doubly  alert,  for  he  is  called  upon 
to  stand  by  his  guns  or  to  beat  a  retreat  that  is  as  graceful  as  his 
verbal  felicity  may  be  able  to  make  it.  Often  the  questions  asked 
of  such  speakers  are  based,  not  on  the  lecture  just  given,  but  on 
some  statement  made  the  week  before  over  the  air.  And  often  when 
speaking  over  the  radio  the  speaker  will  refer  to  some  lecture 
audience  which  he  has  recently  addressed.  Thus  the  platform  and 
the  radio  are  interwoven. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that  success  on  the  radio  does 
not  spell  success  on  the  platform,  and  vice  versa.  While  the  medium 
employed  is  the  same — the  spoken  word — the  techniques  involved 
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are  so  very  different  that  they  are  not  to  be  confused.  On  the  radio 
the  element  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  appeal  and  effective- 
ness of  presentation  is  what  may  be  called  "voice  personality."  On 
the  platform  one  must  add  to  this  voice  personality  the  physical 
personality  of  the  speaker — his  presence,  his  gestures,  his  attire,  his 
carriage,  his  responsiveness  to  the  audience,  and  so  forth. 

In  a  more  general  way  the  influence  of  the  radio  is  marked.  It  has 
served  the  platform  as  the  talking  pictures  may  be  said  to  have 
served  the  stage — it  is  a  great  weeding-out  machine.  The  maw  of 
the  radio,  which  must  be  kept  filled  from  early  morning  until  long 
after  midnight,  is  so  vast  that  its  sponsors  and  managers  have 
seized  upon  every  sort  of  talk  and  entertainment  in  their  frenzied 
effort  to  satisfy  its  voracious  appetite.  This  tends  to  free  the  plat- 
form and  the  concert  stage  of  much  that  can  only  be  called,  in  the 
impolite  language  of  the  day,  tripe. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  radio  is  not  displacing 
the  platform  is  often  raised.  The  answer  would  seem  to  be  a  most 
emphatic  "No,"  with  the  added  statement  that  it  probably  never 
will — until  human  nature  changes  as  pictured  in  Aldous  Huxley's 
Brave  New  World.  People  continue  to  be  interested  in  people,  and 
it  will  take  more  than  the  radio  and  television  engineers  to  change 
that  interest.  The  old  definition  of  education  still  holds,  and  it 
holds  in  the  field  of  adult  education:  "Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end 
of  a  log  and  a  student  on  the  other." 

During  the  season  just  closed  the  Institute  ventured,  in  an  en- 
tirely altruistic  and  amateur  fashion,  into  a  new  field.  Desiring  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  distinguished  English  biologist,  J.  B.  S. 
Haldane,  for  a  series  of  four  lectures  on  recent  developments  in 
this  highly  important  field,  your  Associate  Director  suggested  that 
the  Institute  be  joined  in  sending  him  an  invitation  by  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  Philadelphia  Public  Forum,  the  Ford  Hall  Forum 
of  Boston,  and  the  League  for  Political  Education. 
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The  suggestion  met  with  an  immediate  and  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse; the  invitation  was  dispatched;  Mr.  Haldane  accepted.  His 
series  of  discussions  on  "Human  Biology  and  Social  Reconstruc- 
tion," which  was  given  also  at  the  New  School  and  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Institute,  attracted  favorable  attention  and  was  well  attended 
throughout.  In  Philadelphia,  in  Boston,  and  at  the  League  for 
Political  Education  he  gave  only  single  lectures.  He  delivered  three 
lectures  in  Chicago,  and  arrangements  for  these  were,  of  course, 
made  through  this  office.  Reports  have  been  received  from  those 
in  charge  of  these  different  organizations  indicating  the  lively  in- 
terest aroused  by  Mr.  Haldane  and  a  very  genuine  appreciation  of 
him  and  of  the  Institute's  initiative  in  making  his  brief  tour  pos- 
sible. Already  a  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received  from  those 
organizations  cooperating  in  this  venture  and  from  other  organiza- 
tions which  heard  of  the  arrangement  too  late  to  benefit  by  it  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Institute  is  bringing  over  distinguished  speakers 
next  year! 

So  far  the  answer  to  these  questions  has  been  "No,"  but  in  the 
back  of  our  mind  there  is  the  possibility  of  similar  arrangements  for 
the  future.  In  this  country  and  abroad  there  are  certain  distin- 
guished men  and  women — artists,  authors,  scientists,  statesmen — 
who  are  not  interested  in  the  grandiose  offers  constantly  made  to 
them  by  the  commercial  lecture  managers  but  who  would  be  in- 
terested in  doing  a  certain  amount  of  speaking  to  selected  groups 
under  dignified,  nonprofessional  management.  Because  of  our  loca- 
tion here  in  New  York  City,  because  of  the  prestige  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  because  of  the  high  standing  of  the  Institute  itself,  we  are 
in  a  position  to  be  of  very  real  service  to  the  entire  field.  The  respon- 
sibilities involved  are,  of  course,  very  definite  and  the  outlay  of  time 
and  money  is  rather  onerous;  but  the  opportunity  for  constructive 
service  to  all  organizations  seriously  interested  in  using  the  lecture 
platform  as  a  means  of  popular  education  is  before  us. 

At  the  present  moment  the  setting  up  of  any  definite  machinery 
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to  handle  this  situation  is  not  contemplated,  as  it  is  felt  that, 
economic  conditions  being  what  they  are,  whatever  is  done  in  this 
direction  can  best  be  done  informally. 

It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  situation  created  by  this 
venture  into  the  managerial  field  may  very  well  give  rise  to  serious 
reconsideration  of  the  advisability  and  feasibility  of  the  establish- 
ment of  some  sort  of  lecture  bureau  here  at  the  University.  As  you 
will  recall,  the  suggestion  that  such  an  agency  be  created  has  fre- 
quently arisen  in  the  past,  and  from  time  to  time  certain  persons 
actively  engaged  in  the  lecture  field  but  entirely  dissatisfied  with 
the  commercial  management  of  lecture  tours  meet  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  of  forming  and  operating  some  sort  of  cooperative 
lecture  bureau.  There  is,  I  think,  a  very  definite  field  for  such  an 
organization;  and  if  placed  in  the  right  hands  and  organized  along 
the  right  lines,  it  should  easily  be  made  to  pay  its  own  way.  How- 
ever, in  the  establishment  and  in  the  operation  there  are  many 
pitfalls.  Surely  it  is  something  that  is  not  to  be  hurried  into;  equally 
surely,  it  is  something  that  is  worth  very  careful  consideration. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  season's  program  was 
the  series  of  eighteen  Wednesday  evening  meetings  offered  resident 
alumni  through  the  Committee  on  Adult  Education  of  the  Alumni 
Federation.  Of  these  eighteen  meetings  six  were  devoted  to  "The 
Pageant  of  Current  History,"  four  to  "The  New  World  of  Science," 
four  to  "Music  through  the  Centuries,"  and  the  same  number  to 
"Four  Lectures  on  Art."  These  meetings  brought  to  the  University 
such  authorities  and  artists  as  Maurice  Hindus,  Olga  Samaroff- 
Stokowski,  Stanley  High,  Julian  Huxley,  Waldemar  Kaempffert, 
A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  Lewis  Mumford,  Suzanne  La  FoUette,  and  Emil 
Lengyel. 

The  value  of  this  series  to  the  University  and  to  University  Ex- 
tension is,  I  think,  rather  considerable.  In  the  first  place,  it  means 
to  the  alumni  that  the  University  is  in  some  way  thinking  of  them, 
not  casually  lumped  together  in  card-index  files  as  former  students 
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or  as  graduates;  not  entirely  as  prospects  in  another  membership 
drive  or  campaign  for  funds  for  this  or  that  worthy  purpose,  but 
as  students  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  contemporary  Hving.  As 
one  alumnus  expressed  it  in  a  letter:  "The  diversity  of  lectures 
kindled  a  new  interest  in  matters  intellectual.  I  realized  that  my 
university  wsls  enabling  me  to  expand  my  knowledge  of  subjects 
which  it  had  earlier  spread  before  me."  And  as  another  wrote: 
"This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  brings  to  an  alumnus  a  rebirth  of 
interest  in  his  alma  mater.  As  I  formed  the  habit  of  going  to  Colum- 
bia on  Wednesday  evenings,  I  found  myself  reliving  my  student 
days."  This  attitude,  and  the  cultivation  of  this  point  of  view  on 
the  part  of  many  alumni,  is  important.  More  and  more,  college  men 
are  keenly  realizing  that  they  cannot  join  the  youth  in  the  story 
who,  upon  being  awarded  his  diploma,  burned  his  textbooks  in 
jubilation  crying:  "Educated,  by  heck!"  More  and  more,  men  and 
women  are  realizing  that  education  is  a  life  process  that  can  be 
furthered  only  by  constant,  intelligent,  and  cheerful  devotion  and 
effort.  Reading  good  books,  independent  study  in  some  field  of 
human  endeavor  other  than  one's  own  vocation,  attending  con- 
certs and  the  theater,  going  to  lectures  and  public  discussions — 
these  are  all  means  to  the  same  end.  "Civilization,"  said  Matthew 
Arnold,  "is  the  progressive  humanization  of  man  in  society" — 
and  the  serious  popular  lecture  is  one  instrument  among  many  that 
is  useful  in  this  process. 

That  the  alumni  series  has  been  appreciated  is  indicated  by  the 
many  words  of  grateful  acknowledgment  that  have  come  to  your 
Associate  Director,  to  Mr.  Milton  Cornell,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Adult  Education,  and  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Lovejoy,  Alumni 
Secretary.  The  series  will  be  continued  next  year. 

During  the  summer  your  Associate  Director  spent  six  weeks  in 
Europe,  visiting  England,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
France.  Most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  the  capitals  of  these  countries 
and  in  other  great  cities,  for  it  was  his  intention  to  interview  as 
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many  statesmen,  journalists,  and  men  of  affairs  as  possible,  in  an 
effort  to  study  at  first  hand  present-day  conditions  and  tendencies. 
Wherever  he  went  he  was  able  to  make  very  valuable  contacts  for 
the  Institute,  both  with  individuals  and  with  institutions,  and  to 
spread  about  word  of  the  work  being  done  on  Morningside  Heights 
by  the  Institute  and  by  University  Extension. 

It  was  a  season  fraught  with  political  uncertainties  in  Europe. 
As  your  Associate  Director  was  landing  in  England  on  June  31 
there  came  word  of  Hitler's  brutal  "purge"  of  his  party  henchmen 
and  political  foes;  he  was  in  Berlin  on  that  tense  night  in  July 
when  Hitler  made  his  "apology"  in  the  Kroll  Opera  House;  he 
was  in  Munich  when  excited  word  came  through  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  Dollfuss;  he  was  in  Austria  through  the  period  of  the  so- 
called  civil  war,  when  the  whole  country  was  under  martial  law; 
he  was  in  Vienna  on  the  day  of  Dollfuss's  spectacular  funeral;  he 
was  in  Rome  when  news  came  of  Hindenburg's  death,  and  all 
Italy  looked  apprehensively  to  its  northern  border,  where  thousands 
of  troops  were  already  concentrated. 

Had  your  Associate  Director  been  a  foreign  correspondent  of 
long  experience  and  with  a  perfect  "nose  for  news"  he  could  not 
have  timed  his  visits  better!  As  it  was,  this  series  of  coincidences 
gave  him  a  very  real  opportunity  to  realize  the  tension  under  which 
all  Europe  lives  today,  to  sense  the  feeling  of  individual  and  na- 
tional insecurity  and  fear,  to  comprehend  some  of  the  tremendous 
difficulties  that  must  be  surmounted  before  any  stable  peace  can  be 
secured. 

Many  of  Europe's  present  difficulties — ^but  not  all — can  be  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  the  economic  disaster  from  which  all  the 
nations  of  all  the  world  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  small,  self- 
contained  units)  are  suffering.  The  former  allied  powers  are  still 
trying  to  eat  their  cake  and  have  it.  There  can  be  no  enduring 
peace  in  Europe,  and  therefore  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  until  the 
wrongs  inflicted  by  greedy,  selfish,  nationalistically  minded  powers 
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through  the  instrument  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  are  righted;  until 
France  can  be  persuaded  to  play  no  longer  the  role  of  dog-in-the- 
manger;  until  the  League  of  Nations  is  made  a  true  league  of 
nations  and  is  not  used  as  a  political  football  by  certain  powers. 

These  observations,  and  others,  were  embodied  in  a  series  of  "Six 
Letters  from  Europe,"  written  to  Institute  members  from  London, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  Munich,  Rome,  and  Paris.  There  were  a  number 
of  subscribers  to  the  series  who  were  not  Institute  members,  and 
at  the  request  of  President  Butler  copies  were  sent  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  and  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace.  Each  letter  was  in  the  nature  of  an  informal 
report  on  conditions — social,  political,  economic — in  the  country 
from  which  it  was  sent,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  keep  the 
material  simple  and  human  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  sure  that  it 
was  authentic  and  authoritative. 

That  this  innovation  in  Institute  procedure  was  successful  is 
evidenced  by  the  lively  interest  shown,  by  the  letters  and  statements 
of  appreciation  from  Institute  members  who  received  the  "Letters," 
and  by  favorable  comments  made  by  many  men  who  hold  impor- 
tant positions  in  the  public  and  literary  life  of  this  country. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Music,  the  Institute  was 
able  to  make  a  very  pleasant  contribution  to  the  musical  life  of  the 
community  by  arranging  and  carrying  through  a  program  of 
Thursday  afternoon  concerts — thirteen  given  by  the  Greenwich 
Sinfonietta  and  sixteen  by  the  Brooklyn  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
programs  were  carefully  planned  on  a  definite  educational  basis 
and  with  a  double  aim:  to  give  a  historical  survey  of  symphonic 
composition  and  to  give  prominence  to  the  works  of  living  Ameri- 
can composers. 

For  the  success  of  the  series  great  credit  Is  due  to  Mr.  Chalmers 
Clifton,  of  the  Department  of  Music;  to  Mr.  George  Crandall, 
musical  director  of  the  Concert  Division,  Works  Division,  Emer- 
gency Relief  Bureau;  and  to  Professor  Douglas  Moore.  From  the 
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very  first  these  men  worked  in  close  association  in  planning  the 
programs  and  improving  the  personnel  first  of  the  Sinfonietta, 
which  numbered  eighteen  men,  and  then  of  the  Symphony,  which 
numbered  eighty  men. 

The  Sinfonietta  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Clifton,  in  the  historical 
series,  and  by  Mr.  Gerald  McGarrahan,  in  the  general  series.  The 
Symphony  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Clifton  during  the  first  half  of 
the  series  and  by  Mr.  Franco  Autori  during  the  second  part.  The 
services  of  a  number  of  well-known  American  musicians  were 
secured  from  time  to  time.  John  Powell,  Katherine  Bacon,  George 
Britton,  Harriet  Eells,  Edwin  and  Jewel  Bethany  Hughes,  and 
others  appeared  as  soloists  or  guest  artists. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  program  and  certain  other  activities  may 
be  summarized  as  briefly  as  possible.  The  lectures  in  series,  with 
attendances,  were: 

"What  Next  for  America?"  four  lectures  by: 
John  Strachey,  "What  Next  for  America — Communism?"  1,151. 
Lawrence  Dennis,  "The  Coming  Fascism."  598, 
Norman  Thomas,  "What  Next  for  America — Socialism?"  1,150. 
Rexford  Guy  Tugwell,  "What  Next  for  America — The  New  Deal?"  1,157. 

"International  Points  of  View,"  four  lectures  by: 
The  Hon.  Alexander  Troyanovsky,  "The  Situation  in  the  Soviet  Union." 

1,053. 
The  Hon.  Augusto  Rosso,  "A  Message  from  Italy."  650. 
Sir  Willmott  Lewis,  "Washington  and  World  Affairs."  542. 
Claudius  T.  Murchison,  "Shall  America  Become  an  Economic  Introvert?" 
410. 

"Aspects  of  the  New  Society,"  four  lectures  by: 

Waldo  Frank,  "The  Crisis  in  American  Living."  865. 
Roger  Baldwin,  "Civil  Liberties  under  the  New  Deal."  525. 
George  Soule,  "The  Coming  Revolution."  786. 
Everett  Dean  Martin,  "A  Nation  with  a  New  Start."  787. 

"Aspects  of  Modern  Science,"  four  lectures  by: 

John  Bellamy  Taylor,  "Something  about  Nothing:  The  Reality  of  Space." 

285. 
Julian  Huxley,  "Science  and  the  World  Crisis."  764. 
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Lewis  Mumford,  "Science  and  Its  Future  Applications."  490. 
Waldemar  Kaempffert,  "Science,  Invention,  and  Society."  330. 

"Four  Lectures  on  Art,"  by: 

Walter  Pach,  "Realism — The  Art  of  the  European  Race."  552. 
Jonas  Lie,  "New  Notes  in  American  Painting."  500. 
Houston  Peterson,  "Portraits  of  Don  Quixote."  518, 
Suzanne  La  Follette,  "Art  and  Nationalism."  476. 

"Music  through  the  Centuries,"  four  lectures  by: 
Olga  Samaroff-Stokowski.  784,  777,  503,  372. 

"Epic  Visions  of  the  Modern  World,"  four  lectures  by: 
Houston  Peterson.  712,  769,  765,  744. 

"Human  Biology  and  Social  Reconstruction,"  four  lectures  by: 
J.  B.  S.  Haldane,  869,  493,  378,  393. 

"Four  Makers  of  America,"  four  lectures  by; 
H.  A.  Overstreet.  775,  839,  760,  727. 

"Goethe  as  a  Leader  of  Modern  Thought,"  three  lectures  by: 
Louis  K.  Anspacher.  672,  600,  495. 

"We  Look  at  the  World,"  six  lectures  by: 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn.  1,074,  I5O54J  9^0,  869,  602,  726. 

"Current  Events,"  five  lectures  by: 

George  Earle  Raiguel.  602,  411,  379,  415,  410. 

"Current  Events,"  two  lectures  by: 
Frank  Bohn.  507,  472. 

"International  Relations,"  two  lectures  by: 
William  Hard.  865,  598. 

"Broadway  in  Review,"  three  lectures  by: 
John  Mason  Brown.  883,  728,  738. 

"Books  of  the  Season,"  three  lectures  by: 
Edward  Weeks.  707,  447,  474. 

This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  Institute  cooperated  with  other 
departments  of  the  University  in  arranging  lectures  by  distin- 
guished visiting  scholars,  scientists,  and  other  authorities.  This 
work  represents  a  fairly  heavy  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
Institute,  but  it  is  felt  that  the  Institute  contributes  thereby  a  very 
definite  service  to  the  University.  Among  the  more  important  lee- 
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tures  in  this  classification  may  be  mentioned:  The  Schermerhorn 
lectures  in  religion,  six  lectures  in  cooperation  with  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  of  America,  two  by  Jules  Blache,  one  in  French  by 
Bernard  Fay,  one  by  C.  U.  Ariens  Kappers,  three  by  William  Stern, 
and  one  by  Desmond  MacCarthy  (which  was  scheduled  in  Mc- 
Millin  as  part  of  the  regular  Institute  program).  Five  special  con- 
certs were  arranged  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Music. 
Two  of  these,  a  chamber  music  program  by  the  Kolisch  String 
Quartet  and  a  symphony  concert  by  the  National  Orchestral  Asso- 
ciation, were  open  to  the  entire  University;  three  were  specially 
arranged  programs  of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  music 
by  Ralph  Leonard  Kirkpatrick  which  also  were  made  part  of  the 
regular  Institute  program. 

The  seventh  Institute  concert  series  brought  to  Columbia  recitals 
by  Lucrezia  Bori,  Sigrid  Onegin,  Harold  Bauer,  Nelson  Eddy, 
Heifetz,  and  a  concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Ensemble  with 
Russell  Ames  Cook  as  conductor.  The  average  attendance  for  these 
concerts  was  1,043;  ^^^  the  Heifetz  recital  the  house  was  entirely 
sold. 

During  the  season  three  outstanding  dance  recitals  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Institute.  The  first  by  Doris  Humphrey  and  Charles 
Weidman  with  their  concert  group;  the  second  by  Jacques  Cartier; 
the  third  by  Martha  Graham  and  her  group.  Recognizing  that 
there  were  many  persons  in  the  University  community  who  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  for  subscribing  for  a  dance  series  as  well 
as  for  the  concert  series,  and  also  that  many  of  the  Institute  mem- 
bers did  not  care  for  the  dance,  the  three  dance  recitals  were  offered 
as  a  separate  series.  The  audiences  at  these  recitals,  while  not  large 
(average  attendance  was  561)  were  most  enthusiastic.  It  has  been 
decided,  however,  not  to  continue  the  dance  recitals  as  a  separate 
series  for  next  season  but  to  include  them  on  the  regular  Saturday 
evening  schedule  as  heretofore. 

The  regular  Institute  program  offered  on  Saturday  evenings  con- 
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certs  by  Bruce  and  Rosalind  Simonds;  the  Russian  Singers;  the 
Roth  String  Quartet;  Jan  Smeterlin;  the  Columbia  University 
Orchestra  which  had  the  assistance  of  Carleton  Sprague  Smith, 
Willem  Durieux,  and  Homer  Pearson  as  soloists;  and  Ralph  Leon- 
ard Kirkpatrick  first  in  a  harpsichord  recital,  second  in  a  program 
of  chamber  music,  and  third  with  the  assistance  of  a  string  orches- 
tra; dramatic  programs  by  the  Columbia  Laboratory  Players  and 
by  Helen  Howe;  an  evening  of  cartoons  by  Bruce  Bairnsfather; 
and  an  evening  of  magic  by  John  MulhoUand. 

As  in  previous  seasons  both  the  Morningside  Players  and  the 
Columbia  Laboratory  Players  contributed  much  of  an  entertain- 
ment and  educational  value  to  the  season's  program.  Both  of  these 
dramatic  groups  have  become  widely  and  very  favorably  known, 
the  former  for  its  productions  of  original  full-length  plays,  the 
latter  for  its  revivals.  Working  under  the  greatest  physical  handi- 
caps conceivable  in  a  great  university  center,  they  maintain  high 
standards  of  excellence  and  continue  to  hold  the  loyalty  of  both 
audience  and  members.  Those  University  officers  in  charge  of  these 
very  valuable  adjuncts  to  University  Extension,  Professors  Hatcher 
Hughes  and  Milton  Smith  for  the  Morningside  Players  and  Mrs. 
Estelle  Davis  for  the  Laboratory  Players,  devote  an  unbelievable 
amount  of  energy,  attention,  and  enthusiasm  to  this  work ;  and  the 
high  repute  in  which  it  stands  today  is  due  very  largely  to  their 
interest  and  efforts. 

The  productions  of  the  Morningside  Players  were  offered  to 
members  of  the  Institute,  as  in  previous  seasons,  through  coupons 
redeemable  at  the  box  office.  The  total  Institute  attendance  at  their 
four  plays  was  2,552,  an  average  Institute  audience  of  638. 

In  closing  this  report  on  a  season  that  has  been  crowded  with  a 
great  variety  of  activities  and  interests,  I  should  like  to  express  again 
my  appreciation  of  the  cooperation  and  interest  shown  in  the  work 
of  the  Institute  by  other  administrative  members  of  the  University 
and  of  the  continued  sympathetic  support  granted  by  the  adminis- 
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tration.  The  Institute  is  and  should  continue  to  be  the  University's 
free  platform,  v^here  any  idea  of  genuine  merit  may  be  thoroughly 
discussed  by  men  and  women  qualified  to  speak.  As  I  said  in  clos- 
ing my  report  last  year,  this  is  the  niche  which  the  Institute  has 
come  to  occupy.  Maintaining  it  there  and  constantly  seeking  to 
keep  it  vibrantly  alive  and  sensitive  to  the  changing  winds  of  cur- 
rent social,  political,  economic,  and  cultural  thought  must  be  the 
object  of  those  to  whom  its  administration  is  intrusted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Russell  Potter, 
Associate  Director  of  University  Extension 
in  Charge  of  the  Institute 
June  JO,  7955 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR 
OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I935 

To  the  Director  of  University  Extension 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  Home  Study  activities  for 
the  year  1934-35  and  to  discuss  some  of  the  general  problems  in 
adult  education  which  seem  to  me  of  special  importance  at  present. 

Concerning  the  routine  of  our  department,  it  appears  to  me  that 
we  can  expect  to  enroll  a  minimum  of  1,000  students  annually  for 
an  indefinite  period  without  undue  charges  either  against  indi- 
vidual students  or  against  the  University  budget.  It  is  not  possible, 
I  believe,  to  administer  economically  a  lower  enrollment  than  this, 
nor  does  it  seem  advisable  to  multiply  this  number  too  many  times 
through  various  promotional  expedients.  This  latter  tendency  if 
pushed  too  far  would  inevitably  render  the  service  more  expensive 
to  individuals  and  introduce  an  element  of  risk  possibly  too  great 
to  appear  in  an  administrative  budget. 

An  important  development  of  the  year  has  been  an  increased  in- 
terest in  supervised  home  study,  or,  to  use  the  official  term,  super- 
vised correspondence  study.  For  a  good  many  years,  correspond- 
ence courses  have  been  used  in  various  high  schools  throughout  the 
country  under  the  supervision  of  the  school  authorities.  These 
courses  have  been  furnished  by  various  universities  and  proprietary 
correspondence  schools.  The  method  has  been  useful  in  extending 
school  curricula,  and  it  has  not  been  the  intention  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  movement  to  displace  students  and  courses  already  in  the 
schools.  During  the  Summer  Session  of  1934  Professor  Frank  Cyr 
of  Teachers  College  offered  a  course  on  this  subject.  The  discus- 
sions were  participated  in  by  correspondence  officials  from  all  over 
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the  country,  and,  as  a  result,  the  National  Conference  on  Supervised 
Correspondence  Study  w^as  formed.  The  second  meeting  of  this 
Conference  w^as  held  in  Atlantic  City  in  February,  1935,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Convention  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  In  this  country  these  courses 
are  most  extensively  used,  I  believe,  in  the  state  of  Nebraska  w^here 
Director  Reed  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  has  made  a  special 
effort  to  supply  supervised  courses  to  the  isolated  high  schools  of 
his  state.  It  seems  quite  possible  that  we  at  Columbia  may  be  able 
to  help  a  number  of  schools  during  the  coming  years  by  offering 
courses  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  school  and  the  University. 

I  question,  however,  whether  the  real  field  of  University  Home 
Study  and  of  University  Extension  consists  in  such  institutional 
relationships  as  I  have  just  mentioned.  Our  true  area  of  service,  I 
believe,  has  been  and  is  with  those  whose  interest  in  study  is  not 
professional  and  who  need  a  comparatively  brief  period  of  training. 
In  Home  Study  alone,  we  deal  by  letter  or  by  interview  with  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  fifty  thousand  individuals  every  twelve 
months.  Their  individual  problems  are  the  ones  which  we  must 
attempt  to  meet.  We  should  be  as  helpful  as  we  can  be  to  students 
in  other  institutions  through  the  use  of  supervised  courses,  but  we 
should  not  forget  where  our  main  responsibility  lies. 

The  people  of  whom  I  am  writing  constitute  another  frontier 
on  which  the  University  works.  This  frontier,  like  the  frontier  of 
scholarship  and  research,  is  never  pushed  back,  is  never  settled. 
Each  year  it  has  a  new  and  shifting  population.  The  people  are 
different;  the  problems  which  they  present  are  similar. 

Those  of  us  who  are  responsible  to  the  University  and  to  the 
public  for  the  administration  of  this  frontier  find  that  we  can  think 
about  university  education  in  general  only  as  a  corrective  to,  or  as  a 
comparison  with,  the  thinking  which  we  must  do  in  our  attempt  to 
meet  the  problems  of  those  who  are  outside  the  University  society. 
I  doubt  whether  we  are  primarily  concerned  with  university  edu- 
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cation.  We  are,  it  seems  to  me,  primarily  concerned  with  public 
education.  We  are  by  no  means  committed  to  giving  the  public 
everything  that  it  says  it  wants.  We  are  committed  to  listening  to 
what  the  public  says  that  it  wants  and  reinterpreting  those  state- 
ments in  terms  of  what  a  person  can  hope  to  achieve  by  means  of 
organized  study.  People  give  us  the  noatter-of-fact  outlines  of  their 
training  and  experience,  the  fainter  outlines  of  their  hopes  and 
aspirations,  and  ask  us  to  advise  them.  They  are  teachers,  students. 
Doctors  of  Philosophy,  Communists,  truck  drivers,  Republicans. 
They  are  of  all  creeds,  all  ages,  all  degrees  of  mentality.  They  turn 
to  the  University  for  accurate  information  and  for  honest  advice, 
and  we  try  to  see  that  they  get  both. 

In  doing  this  work  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  concerned  only 
partly  with  university  education  as  that  term  is  commonly  under- 
stood. We  are  rather  conducting  a  project  in  public  education.  We 
have  to  think  about  vocational  guidance,  about  vocational  training, 
about  personal  problems  which  do  not  come  under  any  one  neat 
heading. 

In  trying  to  conduct  this  work,  I  have  come  to  one  definite  con- 
clusion which  relates  not  merely  to  Home  Study  or  even  to  Univer- 
sity Extension,  but  to  the  entire  field  of  adult  education.  Stated 
negatively,  the  conclusion  is  that  the  field  of  adult  education  is  at 
present  not  organized  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer.  Stated  posi- 
tively, the  conclusion  is  that  adult  education  ought  to  be  organized 
in  the  interest  of  the  consumer.  The  efforts  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Adult  Education,  of  the  universities,  of  the  libraries,  and 
many  other  organizations,  have  no  doubt  been  great.  I  certainly 
should  not  wish  to  minimize  them.  But  these  efforts  are,  on  the 
whole,  not  addressed,  or  not  adequately  addressed,  to  that  part  of 
the  population  that  is  assumed  to  need  more  education.  Too  few 
administrators  of  adult  education  have  addressed  themselves 
squarely  to  this  inevitable  and  constant  part  of  their  problem. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  dealing  not  with  an  organized  minority 
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of  the  adult  population  nor  with  the  organized  majority  of  the 
adolescent  population.  Adult  education  pretends  to  address  itself 
to  the  vast  unorganized  majority  of  grown  people.  That  it  has  done 
so  in  any  effective  consistent  manner  thus  far,  I  gravely  doubt.  I 
believe  that  it  is  time  for  adult  educators  to  say  that  if  they  are  going 
to  deal  with  an  unorganized  majority,  they  must  act  accordingly, 
bearing  in  mind  that  while  educators  may  themselves  need  educat- 
ing, the  general  public  is  the  body  that  is  supposed  to  be  benefited 
by  the  adult  education  movement.  If  the  public  is  not  so  benefited 
and  directly  benefited,  then  the  movement  for  adult  education  is 
very  largely  a  striving  after  wind. 

Coming  to  our  own  activities,  I  believe  that  Home  Study  and 
University  Extension  in  general  need  pay  no  particular  attention 
to  public  information  as  long  as  they  are  chiefly  adjuncts  to  the 
other  means  by  which  a  student  can  gain  a  degree.  In  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  public  education,  in  so  far  as  they  are  addressed  to  the  un- 
organized majority,  they  need  to  publish  public  information  con- 
sistently. At  the  same  time,  we  should  seek  to  avoid  falling  into 
wasteful  competitive  practices  such  as  have  obtained  in  other  areas 
of  education,  both  in  organizing  courses  and  in  publicizing  them 
once  they  are  organized.  Every  sensible  method  of  advertising 
University  Extension  and  University  Home  Study  should  be  used 
without  special  reference  to  the  institutions  offering  these  services. 

I  feel  somewhat  apologetic  in  thus  sending  you  a  restatement  of 
views  with  which  you  are  already  thoroughly  familiar.  I  do  so 
only  because  it  is  constantly  necessary  for  us  to  define  for  ourselves 
and  for  others  what  it  is  that  we  are  really  trying  to  do.  To  use  the 
phrase  of  a  contemporary  English  historian,  we  ought  to  be  free 
from  both  "the  impossible  dilemma  and  the  impossible  ideal."  We 
need  to  remember  that  Home  Study  is  not,  fundamentally,  an 
organization.  Fundamentally,  it  is  a  method  of  teaching.  If  this 
method  of  teaching  were  to  be  used  at  large  in  the  University  as  a 
means  of  teaching  matriculated  students  (and  a  very  good  way  it 
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is),  then  we  should  organize  it  and  administer  it  in  a  certain  way; 
if  it  were  to  be  used  partly  for  matriculated  and  partly  for  non- 
matriculated  students,  then  we  should  treat  it  in  another  way; 
if  it  is  to  be  used  entirely  for  nonmatriculated  students,  it  must  be 
treated  in  still  a  third  way.  Each  assumption  presents  its  own  in- 
herent terms  upon  which  clear  administration  depends. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edwaiid  a.  Richards, 
Associate  Director  of  University  Extension 
in  Charge  of  Home  Study 
June  so,  I9S5 


SETH  LOW  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   I935 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  Seth  Low 
Junior  College  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1935. 

The  registration  in  the  Junior  College  has  increased  from  214 
in  the  preceding  year  to  230  for  the  current  year.  The  number  of 
University  Undergraduates,  or  third  and  fourth  year  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  who  registered  in  the 
Brooklyn  office  of  the  University,  declined  from  90  to  57.  There 
was  an  increase  of  17  per  cent  in  the  freshman  class. 

Conferences  with  individuals  who  make  inquiries  concerning 
the  College  indicate  that  high  school  students,  their  grade  advis- 
ers, and  principals  have  a  better  understanding  than  heretofore  of 
the  purpose  and  offering  of  the  Junior  College. 

A  careful  analysis  of  several  phases  of  our  functions  has  been 
made  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  trends  and  making  im- 
provements wherever  possible.  Particular  attention  has  been  given 
the  following  questions: 

1.  Has  the  academic  oflfering  when  compared  to  changes  in  enrollment 
enabled  the  College  still  to  maintain  a  curriculum  of  high  quality? 

2.  Has  the  equipment  of  the  science  departments  met  the  needs  of  the 
students? 

3.  Has  the  quality  of  the  library  been  maintained? 

4.  To  what  extent  has  the  College  functioned  as  a  junior  college? 

5.  What  percentage  of  the  students  has  obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science? 

6.  And  finally,  to  what  extent  have  the  students  admitted  in  1930  been 
placed  satisfactorily  in  life? 
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The  reports  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Registrar  show  that  the  total 
registration  of  the  Junior  College  students  and  Seth  Low  Univer- 
sity Undergraduates  increased  from  402  in  1928-29  to  441  in  1930- 
31  and  thereafter  declined  to  304  in  1933-34.  The  number  of 
points  of  the  courses  given  in  the  College,  counting  the  points  of 
each  course  regardless  of  the  number  of  sections,  increased  from 
223  in  1928-29  to  265  in  1930-31  and  thereafter  declined  to  259  in 
1933-34.  With  an  increased  enrollment  of  9.7  per  cent  the  courses 
given  increased  by  18.8  per  cent,  and  as  the  registration  declined 
31  per  cent  the  number  of  points  given  was  reduced  by  slightly 
more  than  2  per  cent.  In  addition  to  increasing  the  number  of 
courses  offered  from  a  per  capita  viewpoint,  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  content  of  the  curriculum  which  have  enabled  the 
College  to  serve  more  fully  the  needs  of  the  student  body.  These 
changes  have  been  discussed  in  previous  reports. 

The  curriculum  of  a  college  may  be  most  excellent,  but  at  the 
same  time  of  slight  assistance  in  the  educative  process  if  it  is  not 
supported  by  adequate  library  facilities.  When  Seth  Low  Junior 
College  was  founded,  a  library  of  approximately  three  hundred 
volumes  was  acquired  from  the  premedical  and  prelegal  courses 
which  had  been  conducted  previously  in  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn. Budgetary  provision  was  made  immediately  for  expansion 
of  the  library.  Upon  the  recommendations  of  the  officers  of  instruc- 
tion, and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Librarian,  the 
library  has  been  expanded  to  approximately  seven  thousand  vol- 
umes. Numerous  magazines  and  pamphlets  are  available  also.  In 
addition  to  this  substantial  reference  list,  our  students,  at  all  times, 
have  been  able  to  obtain  books  and  pamphlets  from  the  Library 
at  Morningside  Heights.  From  time  to  time  the  Library  of  the 
University  has  loaned  volumes  from  Morningside  Heights  to  the 
library  of  the  Junior  College  and  these  have  been  retained  for  a 
period  of  time  for  the  use  of  students  and  officers  of  instruction. 

In  a  review  of  the  equipment  of  the  science  departments  our 
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Study  was  confined  to  the  Departments  of  Psychology  and  Zool- 
ogy due  to  the  fact  that  the  students  of  the  Junior  College  who 
register  for  other  sciences  take  their  courses  at  Morningside 
Heights.  A  well-equipped  laboratory  was  provided  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology  prior  to  the  academic  year  1930-31.  Since  that 
time  the  Department  has  found  that  a  small  budget  for  replace- 
ments and  new  acquisitions  has  been  sufficient  for  its  needs.  When 
the  College  opened,  much  of  the  equipment  which  had  been 
utilized  by  the  Zoology  Department  in  the  courses  offered  at  the 
Long  Island  College  Hospital  was  transferred  to  Seth  Low  Junior 
College.  The  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  assisted  in 
the  equipment  of  the  laboratory  by  transferring  to  Brooklyn  mate- 
rials which  had  been  used  elsewhere  in  the  University.  In  addition 
to  this,  more  than  $6000  worth  of  new  equipment  was  purchased 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1931-32.  Due  to  the 
liberal  expenditure  at  that  time,  it  has  been  possible  to  maintain 
the  work  of  the  Zoology  Department  on  a  high  plane  without  the 
necessity  of  marked  additions  to  the  equipment  during  the  fol- 
lowing years. 

The  problems  of  the  curriculum,  library  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment are  closely  related  to  the  duration  of  attendance  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  College  and  their  professional  objectives.  The  Junior 
College  had  been  established  only  a  few  months  when  it  was  con- 
fronted with  numerous  requests  for  work  beyond  the  second  year. 
It  seemed  at  that  time  that  the  Junior  College  should  expand  into 
a  four-year  college  of  the  traditional  type.  The  trend  of  events 
caused  grave  concern.  It  appeared  as  though  most  of  the  students 
were  not  content  with  just  two  or  three  years  of  work  and  that 
increasing  pressure  of  actual  needs  would  tend  to  force  us  toward 
the  development  of  a  more  extensive  academic  offering.  However, 
an  analysis  of  the  actual  programs  taken  by  all  of  the  students 
admitted  to  the  Junior  College  during  the  academic  years  1928-32 
does  not  justify  these  early  expectations.  Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the 
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total  number  attended  the  Junior  College  two  years  or  less;  i8 
per  cent  took  work  over  a  period  of  two  and  one  half  or  three 
years;  and  23  per  cent  continued  their  registration  in  Brooklyn 
but  took  their  last  half  or  full  year  of  work  in  the  University 
wherever  they  found  it  most  convenient  and  profitable.  Of  the 
total  number  of  825  students,  only  188,  or  22.78  per  cent  obtained 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  general  studies  from  Colum- 
bia University  upon  the  completion  of  the  usual  four-year  pro- 
gram, while  57,  or  6.9  per  cent,  obtained  the  degree  by  the  exercise 
of  professional  option.  These  data  indicate  that  the  Junior  College 
program  has  met  the  needs  of  the  great  majority  of  the  students 
and  that  the  development  of  the  College  into  a  four-year  unit  has 
not  been  necessary.  It  is  well  recognized  that  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  a  liberal  arts  college  involve  a  much  larger  expenditure 
than  the  first  two  years.  An  unnecessary  duplication  of  the  last 
two  years  by  separate  institutions  in  the  metropolitan  area,  with- 
out adequate  financial  support,  inevitably  diminishes  the  quality 
of  the  educational  service  which  this  area  obtains.  Funds  given  to 
institutions  of  learning  would  be  expended  more  effectively  if 
there  were  more  junior  colleges  and  fewer  attempts  to  provide  in 
four-year  units  advanced  work  which  can  be  more  adequately  con- 
ducted by  a  university.  There  is  a  need  for  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  articulation  between  junior  colleges  and  universities. 

The  growth  of  the  junior  college  throughout  the  nation  is  of 
vital  significance  to  the  future  of  higher  education.  In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Junior  College  Journal,  Henry  G.  Badger  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  states,  "One  of  the  outstanding 
educational  phenomena  of  the  twentieth  century  has  been  the 
growth  of  the  junior  college.  Starting,  like  many  another  move- 
ment, in  a  small  way,  it  has  spread  over  the  country  until  at  the 
present  time  there  is  hardly  a  state  without  at  least  one  institution 
of  this  type  within  its  borders."  He  presents  data  for  the  years 
1917-18  to  1931-32  which  "show  that  whereas  the  student  enroll- 
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ment  in  the  various  types  of  degree-granting  institutions  (publicly 
controlled,  privately  controlled,  and  both  groups  taken  together) 
was  not  quite  tripled  during  the  fifteen  year  period,  that  of  pub- 
licly controlled  junior  colleges  was  multiplied  by  43,  that  of  pri- 
vately controlled  junior  colleges  by  slightly  over  8,  and  that  of  all 
junior  colleges  as  a  class  by  nearly  19." 

The  question  of  the  junior  college  has  presented  itself  so  fre- 
quently to  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  that  a  conference  on  the  junior  college  movement  was  held 
with  the  Regents  on  January  2,  1935.  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  and  representatives  of  four-year  liberal  arts  colleges  and 
junior  colleges  were  present.  Although  grave  concern  was  ex- 
pressed for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  established  institutions 
there  was  general  agreement  "that  there  is  a  legitimate  field  for  the 
development  of  the  junior  college  in  the  State  of  New  York"  and 

that  the  junior  colleges  might  properly  set  up  three  types  of  courses  as  fol- 
lows: (i)  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  desiring  liberal  arts  training  on  the 
junior  college  level  as  a  basis  for  later  advanced  w^ork  leading  to  a  bachelor's 
degree  or  to  admission  to  a  professional  school;  (2)  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  who  desire  liberal  arts  training  but  who  deliberately  expect  to  con- 
clude their  formal  education  with  two  years  of  college  work;  (3)  to  meet 
the  needs  of  other  students  who  desire  specialized  training  in  various  fields 
beyond  the  high  school  level  and  look  forward  to  gainful  occupation  after 
two  years  of  such  training.  ...  It  was  the  general  view  of  the  conference 
that  the  instructional  field  of  the  junior  college  should  be  limited  to  two 
years  of  collegiate  work  beyond  the  high  school  level,  but  it  was  pointed 
out  that  junior  colleges  undertaking  to  prepare  students  for  admission  to 
professional  study,  especially  in  medicine  and  law,  are  obliged  to  offer  three 
years  of  liberal  arts  work  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  certain 
professional  schools. 

The  development  of  the  junior  college  in  the  East  thoroughly 
tests  its  intrinsic  merit  for  it  is  in  this  area  that  the  four-year  col- 
lege is  most  deeply  established  in  the  tradition  of  the  people.  A 
program  of  public  education  is  essential  to  enable  school  authori- 
ties and  the  general  public  to  obtain  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
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purposes  and  educational  value  of  the  junior  college.  Such  an 
endeavor  requires  many  years  of  constant  effort. 

One  of  the  functions  of  Seth  Low^  Junior  College  is  to  serve 
those  who  need  a  liberal  arts  foundation  before  they  seek  admis- 
sion to  the  professional  Schools  of  Architecture,  Business,  Dental 
and  Oral  Surgery,  Engineering,  Law,  Medicine,  or  to  the  Pro- 
fessional Courses  in  Optometry. 

In  the  study  of  the  students  admitted  to  the  Junior  College  dur- 
ing the  academic  years  1928  to  1932,  exclusive  of  those  admitted  in 
1928  with  advanced  standing,  we  found  that  369  remained  in  the 
Junior  College  for  two  years  or  less.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
they  desired  liberal  arts  courses  for  various  objectives  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions:  Medicine,  39.2  per  cent;  law,  23.6  per  cent; 
dentistry,  6.2  per  cent;  business,  4.6  per  cent;  optometry,  5.4  per 
cent;  engineering,  3.2  per  cent;  journaHsm,  3.5  per  cent;  architec- 
ture, 2.1  per  cent;  and  general  studies,  11. 9  per  cent.  Of  the  133 
students  who  continued  their  registration  for  two  and  one  half  or 
three  years,  48.1  per  cent  were  preparing  for  admission  to  medical 
schools  and  24.8  per  cent  for  law  schools.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-three  students  obtained  three  and  one  half  or  four  years  of 
work.  Seventy-eight  and  one  tenth  per  cent  of  these  had  medicine 
as  their  objective  and  10.4  per  cent  the  law. 

The  large  percentage  of  advanced  students  who  desire  to  be- 
come physicians  and  lawyers  and  who  continue  their  studies  into 
the  third  and  fourth  years  do  so  because  the  professional  schools 
of  their  choice  either  require  a  longer  preparation  or  fail  to  admit 
them  upon  the  completion  of  their  third  year. 

It  is  especially  difficult  for  students  to  gain  admission  to  medical 
schools.  The  number  of  recognized  medical  schools  in  America 
has  decreased  from  170  to  77.  The  number  of  students  trained  by 
these  medical  schools  has  also  declined  and  the  trend  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  to  bring  about  a  further  reduction  in  the  number  of 
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Students  in  a  given  medical  school.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  medical  authorities  are  firmly  convinced  that  we  need 
better  trained  doctors.  To  achieve  this  objective  with  their  limited 
resources  they  have  found  that  they  must  reduce  the  number  of 
their  students.  The  length  of  time  spent  in  medical  training  has 
increased  and  the  trend  is  in  the  direction  of  more  years  spent  in 
study  and  interneship.  The  number  applying  for  admission  to 
medical  schools  exceeds  by  many  times  the  number  of  students 
admitted.  Without  doubt,  many  outstanding  students  who  could, 
and,  in  all  probability,  would  make  excellent  physicians  and  sur- 
geons are  annually  refused  admission  to  medical  schools.  Many 
able  and  well-qualified  men  who  do  not  obtain  admission  to  med- 
ical schools  have  an  acute  feeling  of  frustration  or  defeat  which 
adversely  affects  them  for  many  years. 

In  order  to  guard  against  this  outcome,  every  premedical  stu- 
dent has  been  advised  to  decide  carefully  upon  an  alternative 
career.  They  have  been  urged  to  select  an  alternative  career  as 
early  as  possible.  They  have  been  informed  that  courses  may  be 
selected  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  prepare  either  partially 
or  wholly  for  admission  to  two  professional  schools.  If  dentistry 
is  the  alternative  the  college  preparation  for  the  two  professions  is 
almost  identical.  If  law  is  the  alternative  the  electives  would  in- 
clude Anglo-American  history  and  advanced  courses  in  the  social 
sciences.  Other  alternative  arrangements  are  possible  although 
some,  no  doubt,  are  more  difficult  than  others.  The  selection  of  an 
alternative  profession  should  be  made  upon  the  basis  of,  first,  a 
careful  self-analysis;  second,  a  thorough  study  of  the  various 
occupations;  and  third,  the  elimination  as  far  as  possible  of  out- 
side influences  and  emotional  reactions.  In  all  probability,  the 
selection  of  an  alternative  profession  in  this  manner  would  be  on 
a  sounder  basis  than  the  original  choice  of  medicine. 

The  difficulty  of  gaining  admission  to  a  medical  school  affects 
some  students,  but  the  economic  depression  has  made  the  task  of 
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adjustment  to  adult  life  a  serious  one  indeed  for  college  graduates. 
Numerous  agencies  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  college 
graduates  of  recent  years  have  found  it  exceedingly  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  find  employment.  We  in  Seth  Lov^^  have  been 
gravely  concerned  for  the  v^^elfare  of  those  vi^ho  had  completed 
the  program  of  the  Junior  College  and  had  later,  as  University 
Undergraduates,  graduated  from  the  University. 

In  order  to  obtain  accurate  information  on  why  our  students 
left  the  College  or  University  if  they  did  not  complete  a  full 
course,  and  what  those  who  graduated  were  doing,  a  study  was 
made  of  the  students  who  entered  Seth  Low  in  1930-31.  Of  the 
159  men  who  were  admitted  to  the  College  during  that  year,  12 
were  forced  to  withdraw  for  financial  reasons;  3  were  dropped 
for  poor  scholarship,  i  for  irregular  attendance,  2  for  improper 
conduct;  12  did  not  respond  to  inquiries  or  we  no  longer  have 
their  correct  addresses;  29  transferred  to  other  institutions  of 
liberal  arts  upon  the  completion  of  two  years;  31  entered  profes- 
sional schools  of  business,  engineering,  journalism,  and  profes- 
sional courses  in  optometry;  17  exercised  professional  option  in 
schools  of  business,  engineering,  journalism,  law,  and  medicine 
and  were  continuing  their  professional  courses  at  the  time  this 
study  was  made.  Forty-three  obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  general  studies  after  completing  the  usual  four-year 
program.  Of  these  43  graduates,  14  entered  professional  schools, 
15  undertook  graduate  study  in  various  universities,  4  entered 
business,  i  became  a  musician,  3  did  not  reply,  and  only  6  were 
still  seeking  employment.  This  study  shows  quite  clearly  that 
Seth  Low  Junior  College  has  been  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
students  in  such  a  manner  that  those  who  have  gone  forward  as 
University  Undergraduates  and  finally  obtained  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  general  studies  have  found  a  profitable  use 
for  their  time  and  energy  and  have  not  been  added  to  the  swollen 
stream  of  the  unemployed. 
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The  analysis  that  has  been  presented  shows  that  even  during 
the  depression  the  academic  offering  of  the  College  was  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  student  enrollment  and  improved  in  quality; 
that  the  science  departments  conducting  work  in  Brooklyn  were 
well  equipped  before  the  worst  of  the  depression  occurred;  that 
this  equipment  has  been  well  maintained  up  to  the  present  time; 
that  an  excellent  library  has  been  developed  in  Brooklyn;  that 
Seth  Low  has  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  a  junior  college;  that  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  Junior  College  students  have  matricu- 
lated as  University  Undergraduates  and  obtained  the  degree  upon 
the  completion  of  four  years  of  liberal  arts;  and  that  the  students 
admitted  to  the  College  have  been  placed  satisfactorily  in  advanced 
classes  in  other  institutions  of  liberal  arts,  in  professional  or 
graduate  schools,  and  in  adult  life. 

The  students  of  the  Junior  College  who  do  satisfactory  work  in 
their  first  two  years  may  continue  their  courses  in  the  University 
as  University  Undergraduates.  This  route  to  the  degree  was  origi- 
nally established  by  the  University  to  serve  adults  who  attended 
class  primarily  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening.  The  matricula- 
tion as  University  Undergraduates  of  students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  program  of  the  Junior  College  has  not  altered  the 
service  of  the  University  to  this  adult  group  or  changed  the  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  their  pursuit  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  general  studies.  Adjustments  have  been  made,  how- 
ever, in  the  administration  of  the  Seth  Low  University  Under- 
graduates. An  officer  of  instruction  in  the  Junior  College  was 
appointed  to  serve  as  assistant  to  the  Adviser  of  University  Under- 
graduate Men.  Seth  Low  University  Undergraduates  have  ob- 
tained his  approval  for  their  programs  of  study.  Modifications  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  Junior  College  and  the  courses  conducted 
by  University  Extension  in  Brooklyn  have  been  made  so  that  the 
academic  and  social  life  of  the  students  may  continue  unbroken 
and  integrated.  The  administration  of  the  Junior  College  has 
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willingly  undertaken  the  substantial  task  of  continuing  the  per- 
sonnel service  for  the  Seth  Low  University  Undergraduates.  As 
previously  indicated,  73  per  cent  of  the  third  year  men  and  88 
per  cent  of  the  fourth  year  group  are  preparing  themselves  for 
admission  to  professional  schools  of  law  and  medicine.  The  third 
year  students  are  able  to  obtain  most  of  their  academic  work  in 
Brooklyn. 

Due  to  the  large  percentage  of  fourth  year  premedical  men  who 
desired  to  major  in  zoology  the  Department  has  organized  and 
offered  in  Brooklyn  sufficient  courses  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
the  degree.  Other  departments  have  offered  courses  that  are  suit- 
able as  electives  for  University  Undergraduates.  As  indicated 
above,  the  University  Undergraduate  arrangement  permits  the 
third  and  fourth  year  men  to  take  their  courses  in  the  University 
wherever  they  find  it  most  convenient  and  profitable.  An  analysis 
was  made  of  the  courses  taken  in  the  fourth  year  by  all  of  the 
Seth  Low  University  Undergraduates  admitted  to  the  Junior 
College  since  1928  who  had  obtained  the  degree  by  June,  1934, 
exclusive  of  those  who  exercised  professional  option.  It  was  found 
that  they  had  taken  a  total  of  4,291  points  in  the  following  man- 
ner: in  Seth  Low,  48  per  cent;  University  Extension  in  Brooklyn, 
9  per  cent;  in  classes  conducted  in  chemistry  and  physics  at  Morn- 
ingside  Heights  for  the  students  of  Seth  Low,  4  per  cent;  in  Uni- 
versity Extension  at  Morningside  Heights,  21  per  cent;  in  Colum- 
bia College,  16  per  cent;  in  Teachers  College,  i  per  cent;  and  in 
the  Graduate  Faculties,  i  per  cent.  By  matriculating  successful 
Junior  College  students  as  University  Undergraduates  and  by 
separating  somewhat  the  administration  of  this  group  from  that 
of  the  adult  group,  the  University  has  served  the  particular  needs 
of  the  Seth  Low  University  Undergraduates  without  impairing 
the  opportunities  offered  to  those  for  whom  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  general  studies  was  originally  intended. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Frank  H.  Bowles,  the  Acting  Director  of 
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University  Admissions,  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  of  the  Junior  College.  For  several  years  Mr.  Bowles 
has  passed  upon  our  applicants  for  admission  and  has  cooperated 
in  many  helpful  ways  with  the  administration  of  the  College. 

The  departments  of  the  College  have  reported  progress  in  their 
varied  activities: 

This  is  the  second  year  in  which  the  new  type  of  syllabus  has  been  in  use 
for  both  Contemporary  Civilization  A  and  B  with  both  the  assignment  out- 
line and  the  articles  printed  in  the  syllabus  done  in  mimeotype  instead  of 
conventional  printing.  The  advantages  of  this  system  have  been  seen  in 
very  much  reduced  cost  of  the  material  to  the  students  and  the  fact  that  the 
syllabi  for  both  Contemporary  Civilization  A  and  B  can  easily  be  revised 
every  year,  enabling  the  department  to  keep  the  material  much  more  up  to 
date.  This  is  particularly  important  in  Contemporary  Civilization  B. 

As  in  the  past,  the  material  and  presentation  used  in  both  Contemporary 
Civilization  A  and  B  has  exacdy  followed  that  used  in  Columbia  College. 
The  advantages  of  this  procedure,  both  in  enabling  the  Seth  Low  staff  to 
grade  students  on  a  basis  comparable  to  the  grading  in  Columbia  College, 
and  in  presenting  the  students  with  a  course  which  has  been  worked  out 
and  tested  by  an  experienced  staff  drawn  from  the  various  departments 
which  contribute  to  the  teaching  of  Contemporary  Civilization,  are  obvi- 
ously very  great. 

The  instructor  in  charge  of  the  teaching  of  English  composi- 
tion has  emphasized  that  "nothing  is  worth  writing  unless  some- 
one else  cares  to  read  it";  and 

.  .  .  one  should  not  attempt  to  write  anything  unless  he  knows  what  he  is 
trying  to  write  and  why.  One  may,  in  his  first  semester's  college  course  in 
Composition,  profitably  employ  his  time  writing  sentences  and  paragraphs 
for  the  purpose  of  mastering  the  simple  technics  of  correctness,  clearness, 
elegance,  emphasis,  fluency  and  variety.  Furthermore,  such  drill  may  be 
and  should  be  a  kind  of  practice  that  aims  at  and  leads  to  increase  in  vocabu- 
lary, formation  and  expression  of  ideas,  and  development  of  logical  thinking. 
But  soon  there  is  need  for  other  aims  and  incentives.  One's  best  stimulant 
is  the  knowledge  that  he  has  ideas  for  others — ideas  that  others  will  be 
interested  in  and  consider  worth  reading. 

To  achieve  proficiency  in  each  type  of  composition  he  feels  that 
the  only  procedure  for  the  student  is  that  of  extensive  study  and 
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analysis  of  the  best  works  of  successful  writers.  Hence,  the  con- 
tinual addition  to  our  collateral  reading  lists.  He  adds  that 
.  .  .  another  good  result  of  the  use  of  these  collateral  reading  lists  is  likely 
in  a  majority  of  cases  and  inevitable  in  many.  This  is  that  such  introduc- 
tion to  and  discussion  of  new  literary  works  will  develop  a  liking  for  good 
literature,  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  various  literary  forms,  and  a  more 
discriminating  judgment  with  respect  to  the  selection  of  reading  matter. 
The  establishment  of  the  reading  habit,  together  with  the  inculcation  of 
decent  standards  of  judgment  and  appreciation,  is  certain  to  provide  the 
individual  with  the  means  of  self-culture  and  of  profitable  employment  of 
leisure  time  that  need  cease  only  with  the  ending  of  life  itself. 

The  French  Department  has  employed  the  seminar  method  in 
teaching  French  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Particular 
emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  "value  of  reading  and  interpret- 
ing the  social  aspects  of  the  century  from  the  literary  and  political 
masterpieces  which  have  been  read  both  in  class  and  outside." 
The  students  have  enjoyed  and  profited  by  their  research  and 
"from  creating  their  own  historical  and  social  perspective  of  the 
eighteenth  century." 

The  work  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Phys- 
ical Education  was  improved  materially  by  the  new  schedule  of 
classes  adopted  throughout  the  College.  The  emphasis  on  the  de- 
sirability of  intramural  athletics  has  continued.  One  hundred  and 
forty-nine  students  have  participated  in  this  program  during  the 
year.  "The  year  in  athletics  has  been  marked  by  an  improvement 
in  the  better  organized  activities."  The  basketball,  wrestling, 
tennis,  and  baseball  teams  have  had  successful  seasons.  This  de- 
partment of  Seth  Low  sponsored  team  and  individual  champion- 
ships among  three  Brooklyn  institutions.  The  departmental  repre- 
sentative was  elected  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Intercollegiate 
Soccer  Conference  for  the  year  1935-36. 

Dr.  Razran  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  has  completed  an 
extensive  research  on  the  salivary  conditioning  of  adult  human 
subjects  and  has  published  two  papers,  one  entitled  "Conditioning 
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Stimulus  in  Adult  Human  Subjects,"  and  the  other,  "Psychology 
in  the  U.S.S.R."  He  has  given  a  number  of  lectures  before  local 
clubs  and  classes. 

The  Department  of  Zoology  is  alive  to  the  tendency  of  prepro- 
fessional  students  to  view  most  of  their  liberal  arts  courses  in  a 
pronounced  utilitarian  manner.  They  endeavor  to  develop  teach- 
ing and  laboratory  techniques  which  will  stimulate  the  students 
to  develop  a  "broad  intellectual  curiosity." 

The  members  of  the  Department  have  reported  upon  a  fruitful 
year  of  research.  Professor  Elftman  has  published  a  paper  entitled 
"A  Cinematic  Study  of  the  Distribution  of  Pressure  in  the  Human 
Foot,"  and  Professor  Elftman  and  Mr.  Manter  have  cooperated 
in  writing  an  article  entitled  "The  Axis  of  the  Human  Foot." 
Professor  Elftman's  work 

marks  the  first  successful  attempt  to  study  the  physiology  of  the  foot  at  work 
and  makes  possible  the  analysis  of  foot  difficulties  by  objective  methods.  The 
immediate  social  significance  of  work  of  this  character  need  hardly  be  stressed. 
From  the  broader,  philosophic  point  of  view,  the  unraveling  of  the  evolu- 
tionary history  of  the  foot  is  of  equal  interest.  Professor  Elftman  showed  his 
film  on  "Distribution  of  Pressure  in  the  Human  Foot"  at  the  Annual  Exhi- 
bition of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Science  in  December,  and  addressed  the 
New  York  Society  of  Physical  Anthropology  on  February  13,  on  "The 
Evolution  of  the  Foot  from  Ape  to  Man."  In  April,  Professor  Elftman  and 
Mr.  Manter  presented  a  paper  entitled  "Chimpanzee  and  Human  Feet  in 
Bipedal  Walking,"  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Physical  Anthropologists,  which  was  held  at  Philadelphia. 

During  the  year,  Dr.  Chesley  has  published  an  article  entitled 
"The  Development  of  the  Short-Tailed  Mutant  in  the  House 
Mouse."  Dr.  Chesley  teaches  both  genetics  and  embryology  and  is 
very  much  interested  in  a  correlation  of  these  two  fields. 

Numerous  conferences  have  been  held  by  the  Committee  on 
Instruction  and  the  Faculty  in  which  general  problems  of  the 
College,  the  curriculum,  and  methods  of  teaching  have  been  dis- 
cussed. These  deliberations  have  affected  advantageously  every 
aspect  of  our  endeavor.  All  proposals  for  changes  in  the  curricu- 
lum have  been  weighed  carefully  and  much  interest  has  been 
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elicited  by  suggestions  for  improving  teaching  techniques.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  amount  of  lecturing  and  increase  the 
use  of  various  methods  of  classroom  discussion. 

The  economic  depression  continues  to  affect  adversely  the  wel- 
fare of  a  large  number  of  our  students  and  high  school  men  who 
desire  to  attend  college.  The  most  urgent  need  of  the  Junior  Col- 
lege is  gifts  which  will  enable  it  to  offer  scholarships  to  able  and 
deserving  students. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  J.  Allen, 
Director 
June  50,  ig^^ 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I935 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  report  of  the  School 
of  Business  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1935. 

The  School  of  Business  is  now  within  two  years  of  its  majority. 
Opening  in  the  fall  of  1916  with  a  staff  consisting  of  one  professor, 
three  assistant  professors,  four  lecturers,  and  four  instructors  the 
teaching  personnel  reached  its  maximum  size  in  1929  with  twelve 
professors,  five  associate  professors,  seven  assistant  professors,  eight 
instructors,  and  three  lecturers.  The  fact  of  outstanding  interest  in 
this  connection  is  that  throughout  the  past  nineteen  years  of  the 
School's  existence  turnover  has  been  negligible.  Only  four  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff  have  moved  to  other  institutions.  The 
first,  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Statistics,  transferred  to  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business  Administration;  the  second,  an  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Business  Administration,  moved  to  a  professorship  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota;  the  third,  an  Instructor  in  Banking,  was 
drawn  to  the  University  of  Rochester  as  a  Professor  of  Banking; 
and  last.  Dr.  Reavis  Cox,  Instructor  in  Business  Administration,  is 
now  leaving  our  group  for  a  professorship  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  where  he  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Marketing  in  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce. 
He,  like  the  others  who  have  departed  from  our  ranks,  has  left  an 
impression  which  will  not  soon  be  erased.  We  regret  his  departure, 
but  accept  it  with  a  measure  of  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  it 
involves  a  partial  discharge  of  our  debt  to  a  sister  institution  which 
has  done  much  to  lift  us  to  our  present  stature  as  a  School. 

During  the  current  year  the  members  of  our  staff  have  been 
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active  as  usual  in  the  public  service  and  in  other  fields  comple- 
mentary to  their  work  as  officers  of  instruction.  These  activities 
deserve  specific  reference. 

Professor  Ralph  S.  Alexander  has  continued  to  serve  as  technical 
adviser  in  the  operation  of  codes  for  w^holesaling  groups  under  the 
National  Recovery  Administration.  He  has  contributed  several 
articles  to  the  Harvard  Business  Review  and  to  the  American 
Marketing  Journal  and  has  continued  to  act  as  chairman  of  the 
Definitions  Committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Marketing  and  Advertising. 

Professor  B.  H.  Beckhart  has  supervised  the  educational  v^^ork  of 
the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking;  has 
made  a  number  of  studies  for  a  committee  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  relative  to  central  banking  statutes  and  prac- 
tices in  foreign  countries;  has  prepared  and  delivered  institute 
addresses  at  Rutgers  University,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  the  University  series  in  this  University;  has  published  six 
lengthy  reviews  in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly,  the  American 
Economic  Review,  and  the  Zeitschrijt  fur  Nationalokfinomie;  and 
has  written  five  articles  on  banking  topics  for  the  Annalist  and  the 
New  Yor\  Herald  Tribune. 

Professor  Ralph  H.  Blanchard  has  been  serving  as  the  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  University  Teachers  of  Insurance, 
as  vice  president  of  the  Casualty  Actuarial  Society,  and  as  director 
of  Insurance  Buyers  of  New  York.  He  has  published  two  articles 
on  insurance  topics  in  the  Journal  of  American  Insurance  and 
three  in  the  Post  Magazine  and  Insurance  Monitor  of  London.  He 
prepared  and  read  a  paper  on  "University  Instruction  in  Insur- 
ance" before  the  members  of  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Teachers  of  Insurance,  and  has  brought  out  two  new  titles  in 
the  "McGraw-Hill  Insurance  Series"  of  which  he  is  editor. 

Professor  James  C.  Bonbright  has  continued  to  serve  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York;  has 
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given  testimony  in  the  public  interest  in  several  public  utility  rate 
cases;  has  been  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association;  has  published  an  article  on  "Valuation 
of  Real  Estate  for  Tax  Purposes"  in  the  Columbia  haw  Review; 
and  has  carried  on  toward  the  final  stages  his  exhaustive  work  on 
Valuation  of  Property. 

Professor  Paul  F.  Brissenden  has  had  an  active  year,  rich  in 
experience  and  in  service  with  industry  control  groups.  He  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Special  Commission  for  the  Cap  and 
Cloth  Hat  Industry,  as  chairman  of  the  Millinery  Inter-Industry 
Board,  as  labor  adviser  to  the  Code  Authority  for  the  Live  Poultry 
Industry,  and  as  member  of  the  Regional  Labor  Relations  Board 
for  the  Second  District,  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Public 
Ownership  League  of  the  New  York  District,  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Consumers  League,  and  of  the  Con- 
sumers County  Council  of  Westchester  County,  He  has  prepared 
two  reports  on  wages  and  labor  conditions,  issued  by  special  com- 
missions, and  has  published  a  highly  significant  essay  on  the 
"Genesis  and  Import  of  the  Labor  Provisions  of  the  National 
Recovery  Act." 

Professor  James  L.  Dohr  has  served  as  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Instructors  in  Accounting,  and  has 
published  a  revised  edition  of  his  well-known  text  on  Cost 
Accounting. 

Professor  Robert  M.  Haig  has  served  as  special  adviser  on  taxa- 
tion to  the  Federal  Treasury,  as  adviser  to  Governor  Lehman  in 
the  preparation  of  the  New  York  State  budget,  and  as  consultant 
to  the  National  Resources  Board. 

Professor  Roy  B.  Kester  has  served  as  expert  for  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  trial  of  Samuel  Insull  in  Chicago  and  has 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  before  accounting  societies  and  com- 
mercial organizations  in  various  cities. 

Professor  Frederick  C.  Mills  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
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research  stafif  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Statistics  and  Infor- 
mation Services,  a  committee  jointly  sponsored  by  the  American 
Statistical  Association  and  the  Social  Science  Research  Council. 
As  president  of  the  American  Statistical  Association  he  organized 
and  presented  a  highly  successful  Christmas  meeting  program,  his 
presidential  address,  "Statistics  and  Leviathan,"  constituting  a 
striking  feature  of  that  program.  His  other  published  writings 
were  a  highly  significant  essay  "On  the  Changing  Structure  of 
Economic  Life,"  and  two  monographs:  "Changes  in  Prices, 
Manufacturing  Costs  and  Industrial  Productivity  1929-1934"  and 
"Aspects  of  Manufacturing  Operations  during  Recovery." 

Professor  O.  S.  Morgan  during  the  summer  of  1934  visited  farms 
and  inspected  agricultural  demonstrations  and  experimental  work 
in  the  Far  East.  At  the  request  of  government  officials  he  sub- 
mitted plans  for  agricultural  surveys  in  several  Far  Eastern  areas. 
At  the  request  of  the  Soil  Erosion  Service,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  he  submitted  a  project  on  "Economic  Survey 
of  Farms  in  Selected  Soil  Erosion  Areas."  He  also  published  an 
article  on  "Land  Use  for  Agriculture  in  America." 

Professor  Howard  K.  Nixon  has  carried  through  some  interest- 
ing experimental  work  for  the  McCann-Erickson  Company  and 
has  cooperated  with  the  sales-training  division  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  in  working  out  a  special  training  course 
for  district  supervisors. 

Professor  Paul  H.  Nystrom  has  served  as  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Marketing  Society,  as  vice  president  of  the  New  York  Sales 
Executives  Club,  as  president  of  the  Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 
Association,  and  as  member  and  vice  chairman  of  the  National 
Retail  Code  Authority.  His  published  writings  embrace  a  long 
array  of  articles  in  the  American  Marf^etifig  Journal,  The  Bulletin 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Forbes  Magazine, 
The  Management  Review,  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Set- 
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ences,  the  Chain  Store  Age,  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  and 
two  published  addresses  deUvered  before  the  Boston  Conference 
on  Distribution  and  the  Retail  Conference  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  Retail  Bureau. 

Professor  John  E.  Orchard  has  v^orked  assiduously  on  his  study 
of  the  industrialization  of  China  and  has  served  as  rapporteur  of 
a  study  group  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  for  whom  he 
will  bring  out  a  book  on  Japanese  competition  in  international 
trade. 

Professor  Carl  Shoup  has  continued  to  serve  as  editor  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Tax  Association.  As  economic  analyst  he 
has  conducted  for  the  Federal  Government  a  survey  of  the  Federal 
tax  system,  and  has  given  assistance  to  Governor  Lehman  in  form- 
ulating his  tax  program  for  the  coming  year.  He  is  also  conducting 
a  survey  of  retailers  in  New  York  City  to  evaluate  their  experience 
with  the  current  2  per  cent  sales  tax. 

Professor  J.  Russell  Smith  published  an  article,  entitled  "The 
Drought,  Act  of  God  and  Freedom,"  which  has  aroused  wide  in- 
terest and  comment,  and  has  also  brought  out  a  new  geographic 
work  on  Our  Industrial  World. 

Professor  H.  Parker  Willis  has  acted  as  consulting  economist  to 
Fitch  Investors  Service  and  has  advised  sundry  associations  and 
organizations  in  the  formulation  of  reports  and  resolutions  of 
public  import.  He  has  completed,  in  association  with  Professor 
J.  M.  Chapman,  Ralph  W.  Robey,  and  others,  a  highly  significant 
study  of  Inflation,  published  by  the  Columbia  University  Press,  as 
well  as  a  volume  entitled  Central  Banking — with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  the  United  States,  now  ready  for  the  printer.  He  has  pub- 
lished some  thirteen  articles  in  the  Annalist,  in  the  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle,  in  Ban\  Archiv,  Berlin,  and  in  the 
International  Year  Boo\.  He  has  delivered  special  lectures  in  the 
Columbia  University  social  science  series,  as  well  as  at  Vassar  Col- 
lege, Cornell  University,  Army  War  College,  and  the  Columbia 
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University  Club.  He  has  also  delivered  formal  public  addresses 
before  the  New  Hampshire  Bankers'  Association,  the  Purchasing 
Agents'  Association  of  New^  York,  the  Economic  Club  of  New 
York,  the  Stock  Exchange  Institute,  and  the  Illinois  Manufacturers 
Costs  Association. 

Dr.  Reavis  Cox  during  the  summer  of  1934  served  the  United 
States  Treasury  as  economic  analyst,  preparing  various  confidential 
reports  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury,  after  which  he  prepared  an 
economic  analysis  of  the  costs  of  highway  transportation  for  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads.  During  recent  months  he  has 
been  conducting  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  a  survey  of  retail 
prices  for  commodities  consumed  by  industrial  workers. 

Dr.  Harlow  S.  Person  in  addition  to  his  usual  professional  work 
shared  in  the  preparation  of  the  highly  significant  reports  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Committee  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Admin- 
istration of  Public  Works,  and  of  the  Water  Planning  Committee 
of  the  National  Resources  Board.  In  December  last  he  was  ap- 
pointed acting  chairman  of  the  Water  Planning  Committee  and 
acting  director  of  the  Water  Resources  Section  of  the  National 
Resources  Board,  a  capacity  in  which  he  is  performing  rarely 
significant  service. 

Joseph  L.  Weiner  continues  to  serve  the  city  of  New  York  as 
Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Fran- 
chises and  Utilities.  He  published  during  the  year  an  article  en- 
titled "Corporate  Reorganization:  Section  77B  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act." 

The  work  of  various  departments  was  enriched  by  occasional 
lectures  and  group  discussions  conducted  by  men  of  affairs  from 
public  life,  active  business,  and  from  academic  institutions  other 
than  our  own.  In  the  accounting  seminar  the  following  served  in 
this  capacity:  Charles  Reitell  of  Stevenson,  Jordan  and  Harrison; 
Donald  H.  Whitney  of  Phelps,  Fenn  and  Company;  E.  I.  Fjeld  of 
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the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  R.  P.  Marple  of  the  National 
Association  of  Cost  Accountants ;  Henry  W.  Sweeney  of  the  Com- 
mercial Investment  Trust,  Inc.;  Gould  L.  Harris  of  New  York 
University;  and  Leo  Rosenblum. 

The  following  lectured  before  the  seminar  on  banking:  Eric 
Vance  of  H.  N.  Whitney  and  Sons  on  the  topic  "Central  Bank 
Credit  Control";  C.  Alonso  Irigoyen  of  the  Argentine  Embassy 
on  "Central  Banking  Problems  in  Argentina";  Professor  Frank  D. 
Graham  of  Princeton  University  on  "Some  Monetary  and  Banking 
Aspects  of  the  Administration  Silver  Policy";  Erik  T.  H.  Kjell- 
strom  on  "Banking  and  Monetary  Policies  of  Sweden  and  Eng- 
land"; Dr.  Fritz  Machlup  of  Harvard  University  on  "Credit 
Control";  Dr.  Carel  Smit  on  "The  International  Gold  Standard 
and  Central  Banking  Theory";  E.  A.  Radice  on  "Central  Banking 
in  the  South";  Dr.  Michael  Heilperin  on  "The  Economics  of 
Banking  Reform" ;  Robert  B.  Warren  of  Case,  Pomeroy  &  Co.  on 
"Monetary  Revolution";  Dr.  J.  I.  Bogen  of  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce; and  Hon.  Edmund  Piatt,  former  vice  governor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  on  "Government  Aspects  of  Central 
Banking." 

The  fall  in  total  registration,  which  began  two  years  ago,  has 
continued  at  a  diminishing  rate,  a  decline  confined  exclusively  to 
the  registration  of  candidates  for  our  undergraduate  degree  (1933- 
34, 194;  1934-35, 168).  Registrants  for  the  Master's  degree  increased 
in  number  from  139  to  140,  and  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  from  29  to  40. 

The  decline  in  undergraduate  numbers  is  traceable  in  large 
measure  to  the  falling  off  of  underclass  registration  in  Columbia 
College  from  which  we  have  regularly  recruited  the  largest  single 
group  in  our  undergraduate  student  body.  A  related  trend,  trace- 
able to  the  same  influence,  is  the  drop  in  course  registrations  in 
the  School  of  Business  by  students  of  Columbia  College  from  174 
in  1933-34  t^  ^^20  in  1934-35.  Increasingly  exacting  application  of 
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academic  standards  by  the  Office  of  University  Admissions  has 
Hkewise  reduced  the  registration  of  nonmatriculate  and  special 
students.  As  a  result  we  have  worked  during  the  current  academic 
year  with  a  student  body  more  homogeneous  in  its  constitution 
and  more  susceptible  to  teaching  effort  than  ever  before  in  our 
experience. 

There  has  likewise  been  wider  residence  dispersion  than  a  year 
ago.  New  York  State  provided  255  students  as  against  292  a  year 
ago,  and  this  year  172  students  came  from  other  states  and  foreign 
countries  as  against  157  last  year.  In  terms  of  previous  school  affilia- 
tion 184  came  from  other  Columbia  University  schools,  23  from 
New  York  University,  21  from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  10  from  Hunter  College,  8  from  Syracuse  University,  and  7 
each  from  Brooklyn  College,  Cornell  University,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. The  remainder  came  from  144  institutions  in  this  or  foreign 
countries,  including  19  students  from  18  institutions  in  10  foreign 
countries. 

Our  Faculty  Committee  on  Employment  in  cooperation  with 
the  University  Appointments  Office,  has  been  exceptionally  active 
in  the  pursuit  of  its  objectives,  namely,  a  growing  acquaintance 
with  the  vocational  needs,  plans,  and  experiences  of  students  and 
alumni  of  the  School  and  the  aflfording  of  such  aid  in  these  connec- 
tions as  a  school  organization  can  properly  give. 

The  "job"  situation,  so  far  as  it  affects  our  graduates,  shows 
noticeable  improvement  as  compared  with  recent  years.  There 
have  been  more  requisitions  from  employers  and  more  placements 
than  in  any  previous  year.  There  has  been  appreciable  qualitative 
improvement  in  available  jobs  and  average  pay  offered  has  shown 
a  slight  increase.  Students  fresh  from  school  have  found  more 
opportunities  for  employment  than  previously  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years.  A  symptom  of  improving  conditions  in  this 
respect  is  the  reappearance  of  "training  group"  jobs  with  large 
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industrial  concerns.  Of  108  students  of  the  School  who  were 
awarded  degrees  or  certificates  at  the  recent  Commencement  of 
the  University  (June  4,  1935),  nearly  one  half  had  found  paid 
employment  within  two  weeks  of  the  completion  of  their  school 
work.  Nine  months  hence  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the 
experience  of  this  group  of  108  graduates  with  that  of  the  classes 
of  1932,  1933,  and  1934,  whose  employment  status  as  of  February 
28, 1935,  is  reflected  in  the  appended  table. 


EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  GRADUATES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
CLASSES  OF  1932,  1933,  AND  I934  AS  OF  FEBRUARY  28,  I935 


CLASS 

OF    1932 

Engaged  in 
Further  Study 

Available 
for  jobs 

Known  to  be 
Employed 

Known  to  be 
Unemployed 

No 
Information 
Concerning 

Total 

84 
42 
13 

139 

No. 

1 
I 

3 

Per  cent 

No. 

82 
41 
13 

136 

Per  cent 

No. 

60 

29 
9 

98 

Per  cent 

No. 

2 
I 

3 

Per  cent 

No. 

20 
II 

4 

2S 

Per  cent 

B.S 

2.4 
2.4 

97.6 
97.6 

lOO.O 

97-9 

73-1 

70.7 

69-3 

72.1 

2.4 
2.4 

24.4 

M.S 

26.8 

Secretarial  Certificate 

30-7 

Total 

2.1 

2.2 

25.7 

CLASS    OF    1933 


B.S 

M.S 

Secretarial  Certificate 


Total 


9? 

S 

5-2 

90 

94.8 

67 

74-4 

3 

2-2, 

20 

47 

5 

10.6 

42 

89.4 

28 

66.6 

I 

2.4 

13 

ID 
152 

I 
II 

1 0.0 

9 
141 

90.0 

9 

104 

1 00.0 
73-7 

4 

7.2 

92.8 

2.8 

22 

22.2 

30-9 


23-4 


CLASS    OF    1934 


B.S 

M.S 

Secretarial  Certificate 

Total    .... 


77 

6 

7-7 

71 

9^-2 

48 

67.6 

8 

II. 2 

15 

41 

5 

12.2 

36 

87.8 

27 

7S.O 

3 

8-3 

6 

7 

7 

1 00.0 

6 

85.9 

I 

14-3 

125 

II 

8.8 

114 

91.2 

81 

71.0 

12 

10.7 

21 

21. 1 

16.8 


18.4 


TOTALS  FOR  I932,  I933,  1934 


B.S 

M.S 

Secretarial  Certificate 

Grand  Total    .... 


256 

13 

5-0 

243 

95.0 

175 

72.0 

13 

5-3 

55 

130 

II 

8.4 

119 

91.5 

84 

70.7 

5 

4.2 

30 

30 

4I6 

I 

25 

2-2 
6.0 

29 
29^ 

96.7 
92-9 

24 

82.7 

I 
19 

3-4 

4 
89 

283 

72.3 

4.8 

22.6 
25.2 
13-7 

22.7 


It  is  a  fair  assumption  that  some  of  the  graduates  who  have  not  responded  to  requests  for  informa- 
tion concerning  their  employment  status  are  employed.  A  fuller  picture  of  the  employment  status  of  the 
above  groups  than  that  presented  by  the  percentages  under  the  column  "  Known  to  be  Employed  "  may  be 
obtained  by  taking  account  of  the  possible  percentage  range,  the  upper  limit  of  which  is  set  by  assuming 
that  all  those  not  reporting  are  employed  and  the  lower  limit  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  number  of  those 
known  to  be  employed.  On  this  basis  the  percentage  of  those  employed  ranges  from  72.1  to  97.8  for  1932; 
73-7  to  97-2  for  1933;  71  to  89.3  for  1934;  and  from  72.3  to  9S.2  for  the  total  of  the  three  groups. 
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The  moderate  increase  in  tuition  payments  which  will  go  into 
effect  with  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1935-36  will  bring 
our  tuition  charges  more  nearly  into  line  with  comparable  charges 
by  other  eastern  institutions  than  has  been  the  case  during  recent 
years.  This  increase  of  payment  may  involve  hardship  to  some 
students  who  are  already  operating  on  heavily  burdened  personal 
budgets.  In  most  cases,  however,  we  are  likely  to  experience  results 
the  reverse  of  these.  For  fully  a  year  past  the  call  for  student  aid 
has  waned  as  compared  with  earlier  recent  years,  and  this  trend 
is  very  likely  to  continue.  Furthermore,  the  generous  increase  in 
scholarship  funds  made  available  to  students  of  the  School  of 
Business  by  the  University  authorities  for  the  coming  academic 
year  should  substantially  ease  the  situation  of  those  of  our  students 
who  are  at  once  needy,  worthy,  and  able. 

As  one  looks  back  over  the  work  of  the  School  during  the  past 
year  he  is  inclined  to  find  his  view  of  activities  and  results  tinged 
with  a  feeling  of  restrained  optimism  and  modest  thankfulness. 
Faculty  morale  is  high;  our  student  body  is  well  selected  and 
promising  in  performance ;  business  cross  currents  are  baffling  but 
their  general  trend  is  upward;  and  whatever  the  effects  of  public 
policy  and  practice  on  the  general  welfare,  we  have  continued  to 
perform  our  particular  task  in  conformity  with  consistently  held 
educational  ideals.  These  owe  no  allegiance  to  doctrinaire  posi- 
tions or  systems  whether  of  fascism,  of  socialism,  of  constitution- 
alism, or  any  other  rigidity  of  thought  or  practice.  Our  task  is  that 
of  educating  to  higher  efficiency  and  wider  and  wiser  knowledge, 
under  the  inspiration  of  a  desire  to  further  the  common  welfare. 
Assumptions  of  comparative  worth  in  public  and  private  policy 
are  of  course  involved  as  guides,  standards  of  value  of  forms  of 
organization,  of  methods  of  individual  and  group  action.  And  the 
tests  are  reasonably  clear:  What  forms  and  methods  will  yield  the 
largest  national  dividend  of  goods  and  services  at  lowest  cost  in 
resources  and  labor,  with  the  largest  practicable  individual  free- 
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dom,  both  in  choice  of  work  and  in  choice  of  goods,  with  widest 
possible  employment  under  conditions  of  security  of  reasonable 
livelihood  ?  The  objectives  framed  by  this  question  may  be  realized 
in  humanly  attainable  measure  only  at  the  price  of  perennial 
watchfulness,  effort,  planning,  and  control,  and  the  agencies  of 
this  partial  and  painstaking  attainment  will  be  numerous,  mixed, 
and  shifting.  There  will  be  areas  of  comparative  freedom  for 
individual  enterprisers  whose  effort  and  planning  will  be  focused 
on  localized  performance,  with  few  functionaries  in  the  offing 
other  than  tax  gatherers,  statistics  garnerers,  and  statistics  pro- 
viders. There  will  be  wider  areas,  more  definitely  affected  with  a 
public  interest,  in  which  governmental  controls  of  varying  perva- 
siveness and  severity  will  set  standards  and  limit  competitive 
action  in  the  interest  of  socially  constructive  performance.  Certain 
other  areas  may  well  be  assigned  to  direct  governmental  handling. 
In  any  case,  the  era  we  have  entered  is  one  of  search  for  new  adjust- 
ments of  spheres  of  action  between  business  and  the  government. 
These  adjustments  will  shift  from  time  to  time  with  minor  reac- 
tions probably  in  the  direction  of  stronger  public  controls,  with 
larger  provision  under  public  authority  of  devices  and  information 
services  facilitating  the  effective  operation  of  the  business  system. 
But  whatever  the  resulting  allocation  of  areas  of  action  and  distri- 
bution of  powers  of  control,  the  results  of  action  will  turn  on  the 
degree  to  which  that  action  is  informed  and  is  carried  through  by 
competent  and  honest  personnel.  An  efficient  intelligence  service 
is  essential  to  the  successful  operation  of  an  industrial  economy 
operating  under  mixed  and  partial  controls;  and  that  service  must 
be  largely  a  public  function.  Its  development,  under  the  guidance 
of  trained  technicians,  free  from  the  tradition  of  the  spoils  system, 
must  come  before  we  can  have  intelligent  elaboration  of  business 
policy,  either  public  or  private.  Large  responsibility  here  lies  with 
university  scientists.  Social  scientists,  economic  statisticians,  and 
accountants  should  be  the  liaison  officers  with  public  administra- 
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tors;  they  should  advise,  criticize,  suggest,  develop  concepts  basic 
to  new  steps,  and  furnish  guides  to  interpretation.  They  should  be 
partial  guardians  against  ineptitude  and  inertia  in  public  service, 
regularly  testing,  stimulating,  and  helping  to  preserve  high  stand- 
ards of  integrity  and  efficiency.  Informed  action  can  be  wise  action; 
but  until  information  becomes  adequate  and  vital,  and  until  public 
administration  divorces  itself  more  largely  from  the  spoils  system 
and  passes  more  fully  into  the  hands  of  technically  competent  ad- 
ministrators, we  must  continue  to  guess  and  fumble  in  the  fram- 
ing of  objectives  and  stumble  in  their  pursuit.  The  problems 
involved  in  dealing  with  this  limited  aspect  of  the  current  business 
and  political  alignment  are  of  a  sort  with  which  educators  and 
scientists  can  cope.  They  have  already  served  richly  informing 
apprenticeships  during  recent  years,  and  their  acquaintance  with 
business  and  governmental  interrelationships  has  grown  apace. 
Many  of  our  own  Faculty,  and  even  of  our  graduate  student  body, 
have  been  participants  in  these  activities.  There  has  come  aware- 
ness of  needs  and  the  beginnings  of  wisdom  in  meeting  those 
needs  which  only  experience  can  afford.  We  shall  proceed  to  capi- 
talize this  experience  and  merge  it  with  the  perennial,  patient 
endeavor  of  our  University  family  to  promote  straight  thinking, 
to  contribute  to  knowledge  that  guides  to  wise  action,  and  to  select 
and  develop  a  succession  of  educated  men  prepared  to  serve  hon- 
estly, competently,  and  cooperatively  in  whatever  area  of  action 
their  lots  may  be  cast. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RoswELL  C.  McCrea, 
Dean 

June  50,  7955 


SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I935 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  of  reporting  to  you  the  activities  of  the  School 
of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 

1935- 

One  hundred  and  eighty-five  students  were  enrolled  in  the  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery,  divided  among 
the  several  classes  as  follows: 

First  year 54 

Second  year 40 

Third  year 37 

Fourth  year 54 

Fifty-nine  women  were  enrolled  in  the  course  for  dental  hygien- 
ists.  Twenty-four  students  were  enrolled  in  the  courses  offered  to 
graduates  in  dentistry;  of  these  14  were  in  the  Division  of  Ortho- 
dontia. 
The  geographical  distribution  of  the  students  was  as  follows: 

Undergraduate  Graduate 

New  York  City 135  10 

New  York  State 32  2 

New  Jersey 12  4 

Other  states      6  5 

Foreign  countries . .  3 


185  24 

The  demands  of  the  clinic,  the  hospital  services,  the  teaching 
schedule,  and  investigative  work  have  increased  during  the  year 
and  have  exercised  the  energies  of  the  staff  to  the  fullest.  The  so- 
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called  "teaching  clinic"  for  pay  patients  has  been  further  reduced 
during  the  year  with  the  idea  of  eventually  eliminating  the  activity 
inasmuch  as  the  general  clinic  has  more  patients  than  can  be  effec- 
tively used  for  purposes  of  instruction.  Although  approximately 
20,000  patients  were  examined  in  the  diagnosis  department,  only 
about  10,000  were  utilized  for  teaching. 

The  Division  of  Oral  Diagnosis  has  been  active  in  its  research 
program,  in  its  collection  of  visual  teaching  material,  and  in  its  de- 
velopment of  courses.  Among  the  research  projects  under  way  may 
be  mentioned: 

1.  A  study  of  the  effect  on  the  gingivae  and  buccal  mucous  membranes  of 
injections  into  castrated  and  normal  monkeys  of  the  estrogenic  and  gonado- 
tropic hormones.  This  investigation  also  included  a  bacterial  study  of  total 
counts  of  mouth  organisms  and  smears. 

2.  A  study  of  dental  caries  in  relation  to  pregnancy. 

3.  A  study  concerning  itself  with  methods  of  testing  pulp  vitality. 

4.  A  study  of  the  relationship  between  symptoms  and  microscopical  find- 
ings of  various  forms  of  pulpitis. 

5.  A  study  of  congenital  luetic  teeth  and  enamel  hypoplasias  through  the 
collection  of  models. 

6.  A  study  of  the  relationship  of  severe  mouth  and  dental  disease  to  clin- 
ical pathological  findings  with  special  emphasis  on  rampant  dental  caries, 
erosion,  hypertrophic  gingivitis,  and  the  alveolar  atrophy  types  of  perio- 
dontoclasia. 

Papers  were  read  by  Professor  Leonard  before  live  dental  soci- 
eties and  one  clinic  was  given.  Professor  Ziskin  read  papers  before 
twelve  dental  societies  including  one  before  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Periodontology  in  St.  Paul,  two  in  Philadelphia,  one  in 
Boston,  two  in  New  Jersey,  and  six  locally.  One  clinic  was  given 
and  two  exhibits  of  moulages.  Professor  Stowe  and  Dr.  Rosenstein 
each  read  a  paper  before  local  dental  societies. 

The  courses  of  the  department  have  been  somewhat  reorganized 
to  conform  to  the  revised  curriculum.  A  new  course  in  oral  diag- 
nosis practice  given  to  seniors  this  year  for  the  first  time  is  to  be 
discontinued  hereafter  to  give  time  for  a  correlated  course  in  clin- 
ical practice  planned  for  next  year. 
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The  work  in  hospital  dentistry  has  not  been  markedly  changed 
during  the  last  year.  The  Wednesday  afternoon  periodontia  clinic 
manned  by  volunteer  assistants  has  been  supervised  by  Professor 
Leonard  in  the  absence  of  Professor  Hirschfield,  who  has  been  on 
leave  of  absence.  Figures  compiled  for  the  report  to  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  for  the  calendar  year  1934  show  the  following: 

PRESBYTERIAN   AND    SLOANE   HOSPITALS    (wARD   PATIENTs) 

Prophylaxis ijipo 

Operative  dentistry 343 

Oral  surgery 293 

Periodontia 55 

X-ray  cases 349 

X-ray  films 4j3I4 

VANDERBILT  CLINIC  (oUTPATIENTS) 

Prophylaxis 425 

Operative  dentistry 2,450 

Oral  surgery 2,276 

Periodontia 968 

X-ray  cases 15223 

X-ray  films 14,502 

EMERGENCY  DENTAL  CLINIC 

Miscellaneous  cases 884 

BABIES  HOSPITAL 

Patients  examined 95 

Operative  dentistry 84 

Extractions 49 

Prophylaxis 4 

NEUROLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

Patients  examined 83 

Operative  dentistry 23 

Extractions 87 

Prophylaxis  and  scaling 27 

Miscellaneous  treatments 21 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  departments  considerable 
work  has  been  done  for  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Oral  Diagnosis,  of  which  Professor  Leonard  is  president 
this  year  and  Professor  Ziskin  secretary-treasurer,  and  for  the 
American  Academy  of  Periodontology,  of  which  Professor  Leon- 
ard is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  abstracting  the  literature  on 
periodontology.  Professor  Leonard  is  also  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Periodontology  committee  which  is  preparing 
lantern  slide  material  for  lectures  on  periodontology  before  dental 
societies. 

The  Oral  Surgery  Division  has  had  an  active  and  progressive 
year.  The  number  of  patients  who  applied  for  treatment  at  the 
school  clinic  and  in  the  hospital  was  about  the  same  as  in  previous 
years.  The  types  of  cases,  however,  were  somewhat  more  varied 
because  of  the  more  prompt  allocation  of  the  patients  in  the  exam- 
ining department.  Further  cooperation  in  this  respect  and  the  con- 
centration of  the  patients  presenting  pathological  conditions  of  the 
mouth  will  tend  to  improve  the  service  which  they  require  and  the 
instruction  of  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

During  this  past  year  a  consecutive  assignment  of  the  students 
for  clinic  work  has  been  worked  out.  This  was  reflected  notably  in 
their  more  thorough  training,  their  appreciation  of  the  clinical  in- 
struction, and  their  attendance  and  interest  in  their  work.  The  serv- 
ice in  the  hospital  has  remained  practically  the  same.  There  were, 
however,  a  larger  number  of  cleft  palate  patients  admitted  to 
Babies  and  Presbyterian  Hospitals. 

Through  the  special  interest  and  generosity  of  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Carle  it  has  been  possible  to  care  for  a  number  of  free  patients. 
Many  of  these  patients  could  not  have  been  cared  for  without  his 
kind  efforts  in  raising  a  very  substantial  fund  which  provides  the 
necessary  hospital  care  for  these  poor  children  afflicted  with  cleft 
lips  and  palates. 

In  the  graduate  instruction,  the  elimination  of  brief  courses  has 
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proved  to  be  a  sound  policy  and  will  help  to  correct  some  undesir- 
able tendencies  in  this  field.  There  are  more  applicants  than  the 
division  can  adequately  instruct  under  prevailing  conditions  v^ith- 
out  hampering  the  undergraduate  teaching.  It  is  our  belief  that  the 
sound  development  of  maxillofacial  surgery  must  be  based  on  the 
same  broad  surgical  training  v^^hich  has  lately  been  recognized  as  a 
basic  requirement  in  other  special  fields  of  surgery.  With  that  in 
mind  it  is  gratifying  to  report  that  one  of  the  surgical  Fellows  has 
been  assigned  to  oral  surgery.  This  has  been  made  possible  through 
allocation  of  a  part  of  the  gift  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  It 
represents  an  important  linking  of  the  fields  of  general  surgery  and 
the  Division  of  Oral  Surgery  of  the  Dental  School. 

Members  of  the  staff  have  been  progressively  working  on  various 
topics  pertaining  to  the  field  of  oral  and  maxillofacial  surgery  with 
special  attention  to  the  dental  infections  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth, 
the  postoperative  care  of  cleft  palates  and  cleft  lips,  and  secondary 
involvements  of  the  maxillary  sinus.  The  study  of  oral  neoplasms 
has  been  advanced  during  the  past  year.  Working  in  conjunction 
with  the  neoplastic  clinic  a  more  efficient  service  was  achieved 
especially  in  doubtful  cases.  Members  of  the  staff  have  been  par- 
ticipating in  professional  activities  by  reading  papers,  acting  as 
consultants,  and  lecturing  before  dental  and  medical  societies. 

The  need  for  a  combined  clinic  where  orthodontic,  prosthetic, 
and  surgical  treatment  can  be  given  is  still  a  pressing  one.  The 
functions  of  the  dental  interns  at  Presbyterian  Hospital  have  grown 
to  be  more  smoothly  coordinated.  Their  activities  have  been  more 
clearly  outlined  and  facilitated  through  the  aid  which  they  obtain 
from  the  medical  interns  in  dealing  with  patients  suffering  from 
serious  local  or  general  conditions. 

The  Prosthetic  Division  has  been  concerned  primarily  with  the 
routine  of  teaching.  Professors  Crawford  and  Wiberg  have  been  en- 
gaged in  developing  visual  teaching  by  means  of  moving  pictures. 
They  have  finished  a  series  portraying  the  entire  technique  for  the 
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reconstruction  of  a  mouth  by  means  of  splints  and  bridgework. 
There  is  a  decided  advantage  in  this  method  of  presenting  material, 
as  it  enables  each  student  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  operation. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Division  of  Oral  Pathology,  Professor 
Rowe  has  been  studying  degenerative  changes  in  the  investing 
tissues  of  the  mouth  under  dentures.  Professor  Cahn  and  Professor 
Rowe  have  been  making  a  study  of  the  embryology  of  the  dental 
structures  in  the  white  rat.  Professor  Crawford  has  continued  his 
investigations  of  dental  materials  and  has  fabricated  the  various 
gold  alloys  and  solders  that  are  used  in  the  School.  The  members 
of  the  department  have  all  contributed  papers  and  clinics  to  the 
various  dental  societies  and  dental  groups  during  the  past  year. 

This  year  the  Oral  Hygiene  Division  registered  6i  students  and 
graduated  57.  As  in  previous  years,  the  practical  instruction  was 
given  in  three  separate  clinics:  one  at  the  Medical  Center;  one  in 
the  Physics  Building  on  the  Campus,  in  cooperation  with  the  Uni- 
versity Medical  Officer;  and  the  one  in  the  old  Medical  School 
building  at  59th  Street  and  Tenth  Avenue.  The  total  number  of 
patients  treated  in  the  three  clinics  was  6,710. 

The  Campus  clinic,  which  is  maintained  for  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  and  of  the  student  body,  has  just  completed  its  sixth  year. 
During  this  year  2,010  treatments  were  given  by  the  student  hygien- 
ists.  It  is  considered  an  important  clinic,  as  it  deals  so  largely  with 
youth  and  gives  an  opportunity  for  practicing  preventive  dentistry 
among  a  group  of  people  who  respond  with  intelligent  cooperation. 

The  clinic  at  the  Medical  Center  provided  adult  patients  and 
gave  the  students  excellent  experience  with  difficult  cases.  The 
usual  training  program  was  broadened,  better  to  equip  the  hygien- 
ists  for  assisting  in  dental  offices.  Two  thousand  patients  received 
treatment  in  this  clinic. 

The  59th  Street  clinic  has  just  closed  its  second  successful  year. 
Twenty-seven  hundred  patients  were  treated  there,  including  chil- 
dren from  kindergarten  through  high  school  age.  For  the  first 
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time  all  of  the  children  in  two  of  the  public  schools  were  treated. 
The  location  of  the  59th  Street  clinic  makes  it  possible  to  work  in 
many  schools  in  a  poor  section  of  the  city.  It  should  grow  and 
establish  itself  as  an  important  midtown  dental  service. 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Oral  Pathology  have  been 
studying  the  embryology  of  the  normal  rat  jaw  and  the  lesions  of 
the  soft  tissues  of  the  mouth.  There  are  many  lesions  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  that  are  commonly  encountered  by  the 
dentist  in  which  the  histopathology  has  been  largely  neglected. 
Histological  descriptions  of  the  oral  soft  tissue  lesions  can  be  found 
only  in  textbooks  of  dermatology,  and  in  these  only  meager  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  them.  Professor  Cahn  is  investigating  this  subject. 
It  is  felt  that  a  book  on  this  subject  will  fill  a  real  need  in  oral 
practice. 

A  roentgenographic  and  histological  study  of  the  tissues  that 
have  been  subjected  to  the  force  and  strain  of  prosthetic  appliances 
has  been  made.  This  investigation  is  being  done  in  collaboration 
with  Professor  Rowe,  head  of  the  Division  of  Prosthesis.  Professor 
Cahn  and  Dr.  Lippman  have  this  year  studied  the  effect  of  "venous 
stasis"  on  the  healing  of  fractures  of  the  tibiae  of  cats.  Dr.  Bartels 
is  studying  the  various  fungi  and  the  immune  factors  in  the  mouth. 

A  departure  has  been  made  from  the  traditional  method  of 
teaching  radiology.  The  class  is  divided  into  several  groups,  each 
of  which  is  made  responsible  for  the  study  of  one  of  the  major 
phases  of  the  subject.  No  one  text  is  required,  but  the  student  is 
exposed  to  a  large  amount  of  literature  on  the  subject  of  radiology, 
both  in  book  and  periodical  form,  lantern  slides,  etc.  The  chairman 
of  each  group  is  chosen  on  the  basis  of  his  interest  and  ability.  The 
individual  members  collect  the  available  material  on  their  topic, 
meet  as  a  committee  to  correlate  their  reports,  and  each  man  pre- 
sents his  paper  before  the  class  on  the  hour  assigned. 

One  committee,  known  as  the  Editorial  Committee,  is  respons- 
ible for  the  assembling  of  the  various  reports,  editing  and  correlat- 
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ing  them,  and  arranging  for  their  publication  in  book  form.  Each 
student  receives  a  copy.  The  final  examination  in  radiology  is  based 
on  this  book  and  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  following  trimester  in 
order  to  allow  time  for  printing  and  binding. 

In  connection  with  a  dietary  study,  the  mouths  of  346  inmates  of 
the  State  School  for  Boys  at  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  were  x-rayed.  "Bite- 
wing"  films  were  used  in  order  to  reveal  interproximal  decay.  The 
value  of  this  method  of  examination  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  of  the  total  number  of  cavities  found  (5,318),  16  per  cent 
escaped  a  careful  clinical  examination  and  were  revealed  only  by 
the  x-ray. 

The  work  of  developing  a  clinical  library  of  human  teeth  has 
made  considerable  progress  during  the  year.  Besides  a  source  of 
distribution  for  the  practical  needs  of  other  departments,  it  should 
serve  for  various  statistical  studies  in  classifying  dental  variations 
and  anomalies.  A  revised  and  considerably  enlarged  edition  of 
Professor  Diamond's  textbook  on  dental  anatomy  is  now  on  the 
press  and  will  be  published  in  September. 

The  Division  of  Dental  Medicine  provides  several  courses  deal- 
ing with  those  conditions  which  have  both  medical  and  dental 
aspects.  The  subjects  presented  are  selected  for  their  specific  appli- 
cation to  the  practice  of  dentistry.  A  wide  range  of  diseases  and 
conditions  which  present  oral  manifestations  has  been  chosen  as  of 
primary  importance;  other  diseases  with  which  the  dental  student 
should  be  conversant  are  also  included.  The  aim  of  these  courses 
is  to  enable  the  future  practitioner  to  orient  himself  properly.  Babies 
Hospital,  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  and  Presbyterian  Hospital  have  co- 
operated in  furnishing  material  for  the  clinics  in  dental  medicine. 

The  courses  in  dentistry  for  children  comprise  work  in  the  chil- 
dren's dental  clinic.  The  work  done  and  the  experience  gained  in 
this  division  have  been  invaluable  to  the  graduates  and  to  the  senior 
dental  students.  The  repeated  association  with  children  and  the 
application  of  the  knowledge  of  child  psychology  in  this  inde 
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pendent  clinic  develop  a  self-confidence  and  a  technique  in  proper 
handling  of  children.  The  age  limits  of  the  patients  are  from  three 
to  eight  years,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  preschool  children 
and  confining  the  work  as  much  as  possible  to  the  deciduous  denti- 
tion. It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  quick  response  of  young  dental 
patients  to  intelligent  training. 

The  early  observations  in  the  children's  dental  clinic  emphasized 
the  premature  loss  of  many  deciduous  and  first  permanent  teeth. 
This  loss  results  in  impaired  mastication,  misplacement  of  the 
teeth,  deformities  of  the  dental  arches,  and  necessity  for  artificial 
space  retainers,  particularly  among  children  who  cannot  afford 
orthodontic  service  or  elaborate  space  retainers  for  restoring  mas- 
ticatory surfaces.  For  the  past  four  years  one  afternoon  per  week 
has  been  set  aside  for  the  treatment  of  badly  broken  down  early 
teeth.  The  work  comprises  cavity  sterilization,  pulp  cappings,  pulp- 
otomies,  and  root  canal  treatments.  Most  of  the  teeth  so  treated 
are  deciduous.  It  is  gratifying  that  it  has  been  possible  to  retain 
from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  all  the  teeth  treated  in  these  child  patients. 

A  complete  resume  of  four  years  (1930-35)  of  study  of  nutri- 
tional control  of  dental  caries  in  children  is  in  process  of  publica- 
tion. Data  are  now  being  compiled  from  the  many  charts  used  in 
the  above-mentioned  studies  to  indicate  individual,  instead  of 
group,  response  to  nutritional  controls.  Material  is  also  being 
selected  from  these  charts  for  the  accurate  and  reliable  tabulation 
of  tooth  eruption  periods. 

The  Division  of  Orthodontia  has  enjoyed  another  year  of  prog- 
ress in  each  of  its  three  major  subdivisions  of  teaching.  The  report 
pertaining  to  orthodontics  of  the  Committee  on  Curriculum  Sur- 
vey of  the  American  Association  of  Dental  Schools  has  received 
careful  study.  The  undergraduate  classes  each  year  are  becoming 
more  genuinely  interested  and  are  making  increased  application 
in  their  clinical  work  of  the  principles  of  preventive  malocclusion. 

In  the  graduate  classes  there  have  been  twenty-one  students  in 
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attendance,  six  of  whom  have  qualified  and  received  the  certifi- 
cate of  proficiency  in  orthodontia  during  the  period.  There  is  a 
gratifying  increase  in  registration  and  the  physical  facilities  of  the 
fifteen-chair  clinic  are  being  taxed.  There  has  been  a  waiting  list  of 
registered  dental  graduates  during  the  past  year. 

Two  courses  of  advanced  instruction  have  been  given  under  Uni- 
versity Extension  with  a  total  attendance  of  thirty-seven  ortho- 
dontists from  sixteen  states,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  two  foreign  countries.  A  considerable  number  are  teachers  in 
orthodontics  in  other  schools.  These  courses  were  directed  by  Dr. 
John  V.  Mershon  of  Philadelphia,  and  by  Dean  Ben  E.  Lischer  of 
the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  of  Washington  University.  Their  generous 
cooperation  is  much  appreciated. 

The  classification  and  tabulation  of  clinical  records  to  make  them 
more  readily  available  for  study  and  research  are  being  continued. 
The  course  of  lectures  and  the  clinic  in  speech  correction,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Elizabeth  McDowell  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege, has  been  continued  and  an  important  essay  has  been  presented 
to  the  American  Society  of  Orthodontists. 

Professor  Milo  Hellman  has  actively  continued  his  studies  of  the 
facial  types  of  the  young  adult  groups  as  presented  in  the  under- 
graduate dental  students  and  dental  hygienists.  The  study  includes 
special  attention  to  the  eruption,  presence,  and  absence  of  the  third 
molar  teeth.  A  report  of  this  study  was  presented  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Physical  Anthropology  in 
which  the  phylogenetic  and  ontogenetic  significance  of  the  third 
molar  was  pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  evolution  of  the  race. 

The  study  of  the  nutrition,  health,  and  teeth  of  the  American 
Eskimo  is  being  continued  by  Professor  Leuman  M.  Waugh.  A 
group  of  research  workers  in  the  dental  and  medical  schools  will 
go  to  Alaska  this  summer  to  make  a  survey  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  base  laboratory  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Kuskowin 
basin  and  lower  river,  and  of  locating  a  number  of  primitive  Eski- 
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mo  villages  where  a  close  study  of  food  and  living  habits  may  be 
made.  Next  year  a  research  group  may  be  sent  into  the  field  to 
remain  there  continuously  until  a  thorough  scientific  study  can  be 
completed.  Professor  Waugh  has  received  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

During  the  year  Dr.  Allen  Suggett,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Clinical  Orthodontics,  University  of  California,  has  continued  vol- 
untarily to  devote  much  time  to  the  clinic.  His  help  is  deeply 
appreciated  by  the  students  and  the  staff.  Dr.  Alfred  P.  Rogers,  of 
Boston,  has  continued  to  contribute  a  short  course  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations  on  myofunctional  therapy  in  orthodontics. 

The  urgent  need  of  funds  for  the  care  of  very  many  deserving 
children,  who  apply  for  help  and  whose  development  is  being 
retarded,  becomes  more  apparent  each  succeeding  year. 

The  progress  in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  dental  caries  in  the 
past  year  includes  a  number  of  interesting  results.  It  has  been  shown 
that  individual  teeth  vary  in  their  resistance  to  decay.  This  condi- 
tion has  been  observed  by  Professor  Bodecker  assisted  by  S.  Ewen, 
an  undergraduate,  in  i6  per  cent  of  the  patients  examined.  The 
above  observation  seems  to  add  further  evidence  that  the  environ- 
mental factors  (food  retention,  bacteria,  or  changes  in  salivary  con- 
tent) are  not  the  sole  causes  of  dental  caries. 

Dr.  Applebaum  studied  active  and  arrested  incipient  caries  le- 
sions by  polarized  light,  ultra-violet  light,  and  white  light  as  well 
as  by  the  Grenz  ray  (soft  x-rays).  Different  zones  seen  around  the 
lesion  indicated  a  wide  variety  of  tissue  changes  during  acid  pene- 
tration, indicative  of  a  variation  in  the  rate  of  destruction.  The 
polarized  light  study  indicates  that  there  is  a  change  in  the  formula 
of  the  enamel  crystal  units. 

Vitamin  D,  as  previously  reported,  has  been  shown  to  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  reducing  dental  caries  in  children.  A  special  study 
of  this  problem  has  been  started  at  the  Warwick  State  School  for 
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Boys  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Harry  Shapiro  and  Professor 
Rowe.  The  cordial  cooperation  of  the  staff  of  this  institution  and 
its  medical  board  has  made  the  setting  up  of  this  project  possible. 
Professor  Holliday  has  taken  over  the  supervision  of  the  dental 
examinations. 

The  project  of  producing  experimental  dental  caries  in  monkeys 
under  Dr.  Hollander  and  Professor  Bodecker  is  promising  and  will 
be  concluded  this  year.  Work  is  progressing  in  the  accumulation  of 
caries  indices.  These  figures  show^  the  varying  activity  of  dental 
caries  from  youth  to  old  age.  Contacts  have  also  been  made  with 
the  statistical  department  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany by  Dr.  James  Dunning  to  make  their  wealth  of  material  ac- 
cessible for  this  purpose. 

The  awakening  interest  of  the  medical  profession  in  dental  sub- 
jects was  evinced  in  the  invitation  to  Professor  Bodecker  to  present 
the  subject  of  metabolic  disturbances  in  relation  to  the  teeth  at  the 
Graduate  Fortnight  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  An 
article  by  Professor  Bodecker  on  dental  caries  in  a  future  install- 
ment of  Nelson's  Loose  Leaf  Encyclopedia  of  Medicine  shows  a 
like  tendency. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  contributions  to  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry will  be  formally  presented  by  Professor  Leroy  L.  Hartman  of 
the  Division  of  Operative  Dentistry  in  September.  After  many 
years  of  research,  he  has  developed  a  successful  and  safe  desensi- 
tizer  which  prevents  pain  in  the  preparation  and  filling  of  cavities 
in  teeth.  Desensitizers  have  been  developed  before,  which,  how- 
ever, resulted  in  damage  or  destruction  of  the  tooth  pulp.  Professor 
Hartman  has  checked  his  substance  in  several  hundred  applica- 
tions. This  discovery  is  one  of  the  most  important  forward  steps  in 
dentistry  in  many  years.  The  substance  will  be  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible value  in  the  treatment  of  children  and  in  the  comfort  of  dental 
repairs  in  adults. 

Professor  Buchbinder's  research  in  the  field  of  root  canal  therapy 
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has  resulted  in  a  splendid  collection  of  findings  which  he  is  about 
to  publish.  This  work  has  been  painstakingly  done  over  a  period 
of  years  in  which  he  has  been  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  William  Miller. 

There  was  a  great  demand  for  clinics  during  the  past  year  and  all 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Operative  Dentistry  con- 
tributed numerous  clinics  and  papers  before  the  state  dental  soci- 
eties of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  many  of  their  district 
societies.  During  the  year  three  short  courses  in  gold  foil  manipu- 
lation were  given  to  members  of  the  First  District  Dental  Society 
of  New  York,  the  Hudson  County  Dental  Society,  and  the  New- 
ark Study  Club  of  New  Jersey.  These  groups  were  then  formed  into 
study  clubs  which  will  continue  to  meet  at  regular  periods. 

We  regret  losing  Dr.  James  M.  Dunning,  a  member  of  this  staff 
for  five  years,  who  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  Director  of 
Dental  Service  for  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.  Dr. 
Milton  Miller  will  take  over  some  of  the  teaching  done  by  Dr.  Dun- 
ning, and  Dr.  William  Lancaster  will  be  added  to  the  staff  as  an 
assistant. 

The  members  of  the  Dental  Caries  Research  group,  whose  in- 
vestigations have  been  supported  so  liberally  by  grants  from  the 
Commonwealth  Fund  during  the  last  five  years,  are  continuing 
their  several  studies.  The  results  of  their  inquiries  have  been  pub- 
lished in  numerous  journals  and  reprints  and  will  be  collected  into 
a  final  presentation  this  fall.  The  generous  help  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  has  made  possible  important  additions  to  current 
knowledge  and  theory  regarding  this  common  and  serious  disorder 
of  the  teeth. 

The  Carnegie  Corporation  made  a  grant  during  the  year  toward 
research  projects  in  the  School.  The  aid  is  being  used  particularly 
in  carrying  on  further  detailed  studies  in  Grenz  ray  determina- 
tions in  caries,  in  the  role  of  chemical  changes  in  saliva  in  relation 
to  disorders  of  the  teeth,  the  support  of  a  Fellow  in  oral  surgery  as 
the  beginning  of  a  combined  graduate  training  in  this  field,  and  in 
support  of  nutritional  and  bacteriological  studies  in  tooth  decay. 
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There  have  been  no  significant  changes  in  the  teaching  program 
or  in  administrative  practices  during  the  year.  The  most  important 
development  of  a  general  character  during  the  year  was  the  de- 
cision of  the  American  Association  of  Dental  Schools  to  require 
that  all  schools  in  membership  in  the  Association  be  on  a  basis  of 
not  less  than  two  years  of  predental  college  education  and  four 
years  of  professional  training.  This  is  a  definite  step  toward  elevat- 
ing the  standards  of  dental  education  which  the  School  heartily 
supports. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WiLLARD  C.  RaPPLEYE, 

Dean 
June  50,  79^5 


SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I935 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  on  the  work  of 
the  School  of  Library  Service  for  the  academic  year  1934-35.  Owing 
to  my  prolonged  illness  which  necessitated  absence  from  the  Uni- 
versity I  was  unable  to  submit  the  usual  report  for  the  year  1933-34. 
Statistical  data  and  certain  other  information  pertaining  to  that 
year  are  therefore  included  in  the  present  report. 

The  following  table  will  render  unnecessary  any  detailed  analy- 
sis of  the  registration  statistics  for  the  two  years  covered  by  this 
report.  In  every  group  a  slight  increase  is  shown  for  the  past  year 
over  the  year  preceding,  the  increase  in  the  total  enrollment  being 
about  23  per  cent,  although  the  number  of  matriculated  students 
completing  all  the  requirements  for  a  degree  or  certificate  is  only 
about  17  per  cent  greater.  The  largest  increase  is  in  the  group  of 
second  year  students.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  explain  that  the 
word  "matriculated"  is  used  to  designate  students  who  have  been 
formally  accepted  as  candidates  for  a  degree  or  certificate.  Most  of 
the  "nonmatriculated"  group  taking  courses  leading  to  the  B.S.  and 
M.S.  degrees  in  regular  session  are  qualified  for  matriculation  but 
for  one  reason  or  another  do  not  care  to  work  for  a  degree.  A  cer- 
tain number  are  permitted  to  take  courses,  usually  less  than  a  full 
program,  pending  the  removal  of  some  entrance  condition  such  as 
a  deficient  knowledge  of  modern  languages. 

The  bulk  of  students  falling  under  the  heading  "Certificate  and 
Extension"  are  nonmatriculated,  for  this  group  includes  all  stu- 
dents registered  in  the  Extension  noncredit  courses.  The  proportion 
of  the  nonmatriculated  is  always  largest  in  the  Summer  Session  be- 
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TABLE  I 

REGISTRATION  STATISTICS,  1 933-34  AND  1 934-35 
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Bachelor  oj 
Science 

Master  of 
Science 

Certificate  and 
Extension 

Total 

1933 
-34 

1934 
-35 

1933 
-34 

1934 
-35 

1933 
-34 

1934 
-35 

1933 
-34 

1934 

-35 

Winter  Session — Total 

Matriculated 

Nonmatriculated 

From  other  departments   .    . 

183 

172 

II 

185 

136 

49 

31 

20 
8 
3 

56 

34 

20 
2 

87 
17 

70 

96 
10 

79 

7 

301 

209 

89 

3 

337 

180 

148 

9 

Spring  Session — Total 

Matriculated 

Nonmatriculated 

From  other  departments   .    . 

199 

189 

10 

204 

171 

28 

5 

29 

18 

8 

3 

51 

35 

13 

3 

90 
18 

72 

119 

9 

106 

4 

318 

225 

90 

3 

374 
215 

147 
12 

Total  in  Regular  Sessions 
Excluding  duplications  .    .    . 

206 

235 

ZZ 

61 

138 

170 

377 

466 

Summer  Session — Total 

Matriculated 

Nonmatriculated 

From  other  departments   .    . 

232 

198 

30 

4 

293 

204 

83 
6 

29 
14 

13 

2 

31 
20 
II 

71 

31 

37 

3 

80 

22 

53 

5 

2Z'^ 

243 

80 

9 

404 
246 

147 
II 

Total  Registration  in  Year 
Excluding  duplications  .    .    . 

384 

456 

58 

86 

195 

241 

637 

783 

Degrees  Granted 

Work  completed  in  June    .    . 
Work  completed  in  August  . 
Work  completed  in  January. 

130 

91 

37 

2 

153 
103 

44 
6 

10 
6 

3 
I 

II 

9 

2 

4 
4 

5 
I 
2 
2 

144 

97 

44 

3 

169 

"3 

48 
8 

cause  many  librarians  in  service  are  able  to  use  their  normal  vaca- 
tion period  with  the  addition  of  a  brief  study  leave  to  improve  their 
training  at  some  point  or  to  meet  some  formal  requirement,  with- 
out the  need  or  intention  of  working  for  a  professional  degree.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  school  librarians  who  in  many  states  have 
now  to  offer  a  minimum  amount  of  study  in  an  accredited  library 
school  to  secure  a  state  certificate. 

In  the  year  1933-34  the  students  in  the  B.S.  group  had  received 
their  qualifying  Bachelor's  degree  from  no  different  colleges,  the 
largest  number  (20)  coming  from  Barnard.  Fifteen  came  from 
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Mt.  Holyoke,  13  from  Hunter,  9  from  Wellesley,  8  each  from  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  New  York  University,  and  6 
each  from  Vassar,  Smith,  and  Columbia  College.  Seventy-six  col- 
leges were  represented  by  only  one  graduate  each.  Five  were  ad- 
mitted on  credentials  from  foreign  colleges  and  universities.  Three 
foreign  countries,  34  states,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  were  rep- 
resented in  the  student  body  in  regular  sessions.  New  York,  of 
course,  always  heads  the  list  of  the  states  given  as  place  of  residence, 
84  claiming  residence  in  New  York  City  and  54  in  the  rest  of  New 
York  State.  New  Jersey  follows,  with  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts, 
Ohio,  Connecticut,  Kansas,  and  Virginia  next  in  order.  In  1934-35 
the  distribution  of  students  by  colleges  and  states  of  residence  was 
practically  the  same  as  in  the  year  preceding.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents permitted  to  take  first  year  courses  in  the  B.S.  curriculum 
with  little  or  no  previous  experience  was  40  for  the  Winter  and 
Spring  Sessions  of  1934-35.  The  total  number  of  men  registered  in 
the  Winter  Session  of  the  past  year  was  67,  and  in  the  Spring  Ses- 
sion 85,  or  over  20  per  cent  of  the  total  student  body.  Men  seem 
therefore  to  be  represented  in  the  School  in  a  somewhat  larger 
proportion  than  in  the  profession  as  a  whole. 

For  the  year  1933-34  ^^^  fellowship  was  granted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  from  Carnegie  Corporation  funds  to  a 
student  in  the  School  of  Library  Service,  Helen  A.  Ridgway,  A.B., 
Brown  University,  1927;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  University  of  lUinois,  1928. 
Two  of  the  three  scholarships  provided  by  the  New  York  State 
Library  School  Alumni  Association  for  second  year  students,  the 
Edna  M.  Sanderson  Scholarship  and  the  Florence  Woodworth 
Scholarship,  were  awarded  to  Helen  T.  Coffin,  cataloguer  in  the 
Southern  Methodist  University  Library  since  1928,  A.B.,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  1920,  A.M.,  1932;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1928.  Beatrice  Bergen,  A.B.,  Wells  College,  1915,  a  graduate  of  the 
Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  in  1926,  and  libra- 
rian of  St.  Stephen's  College  from  1926  to  1933,  was  awarded  the 
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Mary  Wright  Plummer  Scholarship,  provided  by  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

In  1934-35  ^  fellowship  granted  by  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation was  held  by  a  first  year  student,  Raymond  C.  Lindquist, 
A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1927,  LL.B.,  1930.  The  three  New 
York  State  Library  School  Alumni  Association  scholarships  were 
awarded  to  the  following:  the  Florence  Woodworth  Scholarship 
to  Sarah  Corcoran,  A.B.,  Vassar,  1920,  certificate.  New  York  State 
Library  School,  1922;  the  James  L  Wyer  Scholarship  to  Mildred  V. 
Wyatt,  A.B.,  Randolph  Macon  Woman's  College,  1922,  first  year 
library  science,  University  of  Texas,  1924;  and  the  Edna  M.  Sander- 
son Scholarship  to  Florence  L.  King,  A.B.,  University  of  Arizona, 
1922,  B.S.,  School  of  Library  Service,  1928.  One  of  the  Roberts  Fel- 
lowships, awarded  by  the  University  to  students  born  in  Iowa  and 
graduated  from  an  Iowa  college  or  university,  was  held  by  Olga  A. 
Erbe,  A.B.,  University  of  Iowa,  1928,  A.M.,  1934.  Three  students 
held  fellowships  granted  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation:  Augus- 
tine F.-F.  Li,  A.B.,  Boone  University,  1927,  on  the  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Peiping,  1927-34;  Vi-Lien  Wong,  B.A.,  St.  John's 
University,  1919,  Librarian  of  St.  John's  University,  Shanghai, 
China;  Hans  Jenssen,  Kgl.  Fredriks  Universitet,  Oslo,  Norway, 
1928,  certificate.  School  of  Librarianship,  University  College,  Lon- 
don, 1928,  on  the  staff  of  the  library  of  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  Rome. 

At  the  close  of  the  1934  Summer  Session  the  School  moved  into 
its  new  quarters  in  South  Hall.  This  unquestionably  represents  the 
most  important  single  event  in  the  progress  of  the  School  since 
it  was  reestablished  in  1926.  The  new  rooms  and  equipment  have 
in  actual  use  come  fully  up  to  all  anticipations.  Students  and  Fac- 
ulty alike  have  greatly  enjoyed  the  improved  library  facilities  in 
close  proximity  to  offices  and  workrooms.  Classrooms  and  seminar 
rooms,  conveniently  located  and  equipped  to  serve  as  instructional 
laboratories,  represent  a  worthwhile  conservation  of  time  and 
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effort.  Separate  offices  for  members  of  the  Faculty  and  for  adminis- 
trative officers  make  for  greater  comfort  and  efficiency.  A  detailed 
description  of  the  new  rooms  and  equipment  will  soon  be  published 
as  an  illustrated  pamphlet  for  distribution  to  graduates,  prospective 
students,  and  all  who  are  interested.  Through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Harkness,  the  donor  of  South  Hall,  the  School  of 
Library  Service  will  doubtless  continue  for  many  years  to  enjoy 
the  most  ample  and  commodious  quarters  of  any  library  school. 

Now  that  the  handicap  of  inadequate  facilities  has  been  finally 
and  completely  removed  it  should  be  possible  for  the  School  to 
make  equally  striking  advances  in  its  instructional  program.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  a  half  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Instruction, 
consisting  of  Professors  Ernest  J.  Reece,  John  S.  Cleavinger,  and 
Lucy  E.  Fay,  has  been  engaged  in  studies  which  it  is  anticipated 
will  lead  in  the  near  future  to  a  thorough  revision  of  the  content 
and  organization  of  the  curriculum.  Methods  of  instruction,  and 
measures  and  standards  of  achievement  will  also  be  subjected  to 
thorough  scrutiny.  Through  experimental  studies  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  every  means  available  an  effort  will  be  made  to  put  the 
instructional  program  of  the  School  on  the  highest  attainable  level. 
No  attempt  will  be  made  to  discuss  here  the  plans  now  being  form- 
ulated to  achieve  this  end.  It  is  hoped  that  in  succeeding  reports 
these  plans  can  be  set  down  as  definite  achievements. 

Selection  of  applicants  for  admission  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
major  concerns  of  the  administrative  officers  of  the  School.  In  my 
report  for  the  year  1929  I  discussed  in  some  detail  the  selective 
system  developed  during  the  three  years  preceding.  From  the  be- 
ginning much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  careful  sifting  of 
applicants,  not  only  because  of  the  self-imposed  limitation  on  en- 
rollment; for  even  in  the  years  when  many  authoritative  voices 
were  proclaiming  a  shortage  of  trained  librarians  it  was  "clearly 
advisable,"  as  stated  in  our  1929  report,  "to  accept  only  those  who 
give  promise  of  promptly  making  a  place  for  themselves  in  some 
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branch  of  library  service  and  passing  rapidly  into  positions  of 
responsibility,  with  many  years  of  professional  service  ahead  of 
them." 

In  the  six  years  since  attention  was  first  called  to  the  problem 
encountered  in  selecting  applicants  for  admission  a  great  increase 
in  the  total  output  of  library  schools,  coinciding  with  a  falling  off 
in  the  demand  for  professionally  trained  librarians  in  the  early 
years  of  the  depression,  has  resulted  in  an  alleged  "surplus"  of 
library  school  graduates.  Whether  or  not  such  a  surplus  exists  and 
whether  or  not  the  reduced  opportunity  for  inexperienced  gradu- 
ates to  secure  employment  promptly  at  good  salaries  constitutes  a 
serious  problem  is  to  a  large  extent  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  busi- 
ness depression  has  served  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  demand 
for  trained  librarians  is  not  unlimited  and  that  too  much  care  can- 
not be  used  in  the  selection  of  those  who  are  to  receive  training. 

No  fundamental  change  has  been  made  in  the  selective  process 
for  admission.  As  described  in  1929  it  still  "centers  attention  on  age, 
mental  ability,  previous  records  of  scholarship,  knowledge  of  mod- 
ern languages,  independent  intellectual  interests  as  shown  by  the 
amount  and  character  of  voluntary  reading . . .  previous  experience 
in  some  kind  of  library  work,  and  personal  traits  which  have  been 
found  to  be  most  important  in  the  different  types  of  library  serv- 
ice." At  every  point  in  this  program  continuous  effort  has  been 
made  to  apply  the  criteria  of  accumulating  experience  in  the 
process  of  sifting  out  the  applicants  who  need  to  be  discouraged, 
admitted  only  on  probation,  or  completely  rejected. 

Evidence  from  experimental  studies  and  authoritative  opinion 
points  more  and  more  definitely  to  the  quality  of  the  applicant's 
achievement  in  college  as  the  best  single  criterion  of  success  in  the 
professional  school  and  in  professional  library  service.  While  it  has 
not  been  found  practicable  to  lay  down  an  inflexible  requirement 
that  an  applicant  must  have  attained  a  given  average  grade  in  his 
college  course,  a  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  eliminate  those 
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whose  college  records  indicate  only  average  intellectual  ability  and 
no  special  capacity  or  interest  in  any  field  of  scholarship. 

It  became  apparent  two  or  three  years  ago  that  librarians,  and 
others  interested  in  training  for  librarianship,  were  often  misin- 
formed as  to  the  intellectual  level  represented  by  library  school 
graduates.  The  opinion  seemed  to  be  quite  prevalent  that  those 
admitted  to  library  schools  were  generally  mediocre  in  ability  and 
probably  represented  the  lower  levels  of  scholastic  achievement  in 
their  college  classes.  Feeling  certain  that  this  was  a  wholly  errone- 
ous and  unfortunate  assumption,  it  was  determined  in  1933  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  so  far  as  possible  in  regard  to  the  graduates  of  the 
School  of  Library  Service.  The  results  of  this  study,  which  were 
even  more  satisfactory  and  conclusive  than  anticipated,  would  have 
been  presented  in  the  report  of  last  year  had  not  my  absence  from 
the  University  made  it  impossible  to  complete  the  analysis  or  sub- 
mit a  report  of  any  kind.  Fortunately  the  lapse  of  time  has  not 
made  the  data  collected  any  less  interesting  or  significant. 

It  was  decided  to  make  a  study  of  the  college  records  of  every 
first  year  graduate  of  the  School  in  the  five  classes  from  1929  to 
1933,  a  total  of  756.  Graduates  of  foreign  universities  were  not  in- 
cluded because  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  records  comparable 
with  those  from  American  institutions.  It  was  obvious  that  for  the 
purpose  in  hand  the  actual  grades  attained  in  college  would  be  of 
little  use,  although  they  were  relied  upon  to  a  large  extent  in  pass- 
ing upon  applications  for  admission.  The  best  method  seemed 
therefore  to  secure  directly  from  the  colleges  the  rank  in  his  or  her 
graduating  class  of  each  man  and  woman  later  admitted  to  the 
School  of  Library  Service.  Lists  of  graduates  of  241  colleges  were 
drawn  up,  ranging  in  number  from  24  for  Mt.  Holyoke  and  22  for 
Wellesley  down  to  one  each  in  116  institutions.  These  lists  were 
sent  to  the  presidents  or  registrars  of  the  colleges  with  a  letter  re- 
questing the  exact  rank  of  each  graduate  in  his  class,  or,  in  case  that 
was  not  obtainable,  information  as  to  the  quarter  of  the  class  in 
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which  each  student  ranked,  whether  in  the  top  quarter,  the  second, 
third,  or  lowest  quarter. 

TABLE  II 

RANK   IN  COLLEGE  CLASS   OF   646  B.S.   GRADUATES  OF   THE  SCHOOL 
OF  LIBRARY  SERVICE  IN  THE  FIVE  CLASSES,  1929-33 

Number  Per  Cent 

Ranked  in  top  quarter 277  42.9 

Ranked  in  second  quarter      181  28.0 

Ranked  in  third  quarter 131  20.3 

Ranked  in  lowest  quarter      57  8.8 

Total 646  1 00.0 

The  response  of  the  colleges  was  very  gratifying.  A  majority  were 
able  to  furnish  the  information  in  exactly  the  form  desired.  Others 
by  more  or  less  extensive  study  of  their  records  were  able  to  supply 
information  in  such  form  that  it  could  be  used.  From  a  few  colleges 
it  was  necessary  to  depend  on  what  seemed  to  be  reliable  estimates. 
After  considerable  correspondence  it  was  found  that  for  no  gradu- 
ates of  35  colleges  rank  in  the  graduating  class  could  not  be  sup- 
plied in  any  reliable  or  usable  form.  A  tabulation  of  the  reports 
from  their  colleges  for  the  646  graduates  for  which  it  was  possible 
to  secure  the  desired  information  is  presented  in  Table  II. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  selective  process  in  excluding  applicants 
of  less  than  average  ability  is  shown  conclusively  by  the  fact  that 
42.9  per  cent  of  the  entire  group  ranked  in  the  top  quarter  of  their 
class  in  scholarship,  while  only  8.8  per  cent  were  in  the  fourth  or 
lowest  quarter.  Nearly  71  per  cent  were  above  the  median,  and  91.2 
per  cent  in  the  upper  three  quarters.  It  seems  probable  that  this 
result  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  care  exercised  in  selection  from  the 
college  graduates  making  formal  application  for  admission.  Be- 
cause of  a  process  of  discouraging  those  of  weak  scholarship  from 
applying,  the  formal  applications  actually  represented  a  consid- 
erably better  than  "run  of  the  mine"  or  a  random  sampling. 

Only  41  out  of  the  57  assigned  to  the  fourth  quarter  were  deii- 
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nitely  so  ranked  by  their  colleges.  The  other  sixteen  represent  a 
proportionate  share  of  fifteen  whom  their  colleges  could  rank  only 
in  the  lower  third  and  eleven  who  could  be  ranked  only  in  the 
lower  half  of  their  classes.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  at  least  half 
of  these  sixteen  were  actually  in  the  third  quarter,  so  that  the  per- 
centage falling  in  the  fourth  quarter  would  have  been  found  to  be 
about  7  per  cent  if  all  colleges  could  have  reported  ranks  by  quar- 
ters. Moreover,  this  proportion  for  the  fourth  quarter  would  prob- 
ably have  been  reduced  as  low  as  5  per  cent  if  their  rank  could  have 
been  furnished  for  the  no  graduates  of  colleges  whose  records  are 
inadequate  for  the  purpose.  This  estimate  is  predicated  on  the  fact 
that  a  smaller  per  cent  of  these  no  received  an  average  grade  of  C 
in  the  Library  School  and  a  larger  per  cent  a  grade  of  A  than  for  the 
whole  group  of  646  included  in  Tables  II  and  III. 

The  tabulation  of  grades  achieved  in  the  School  by  these  646 
students  indicates  that  rank  in  college  has  a  high  predictive  value 
as  to  the  quality  of  work  which  may  be  expected  in  the  Library 
School.  The  School  uses  three  passing  grades  A,  B,  and  C.  From 
Table  III  it  will  be  noted  that  23  per  cent  of  the  277  students  rank- 
ing in  the  top  quarter  of  their  college  class  earned  an  average  grade 
of  A  in  their  Library  School  course,  while  of  the  57  who  ranked  in 
the  lowest  quarter  of  their  college  class  only  5.3  per  cent  attained 
the  highest  grade.  On  the  other  hand,  of  those  ranking  in  the  high- 
est quarter  in  college  only  4.3  per  cent  received  the  lowest  passing 
grade  in  the  School,  while  21  per  cent  of  those  ranked  lowest  in 
college  also  made  the  lowest  grade  in  the  School.  Table  III  seems 
therefore  to  furnish  ample  reason  for  attempting  in  the  future  to 
secure  the  rank  in  college  of  all  applicants  and  to  refuse  admission 
to  practically  all  who  are  found  to  have  been  in  the  lowest  quarter. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  application  records  of  the  41  specifically 
ranked  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  their  college  class  discloses  about 
what  might  be  expected  as  to  the  reasons  for  their  admission. 
Twenty-eight  were  accepted  in  spite  of  low  college  records  because 
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of  apparently  successful  library  experience  and  good  recommenda- 
tions from  librarians  acquainted  with  their  work.  Twelve  were 
accepted  on  the  basis  of  satisfactory  interviews  and  recommenda- 
tions. One  with  a  doubtful  college  record  was  not  admitted  until 
his  low  college  record  was  offset  by  a  satisfactory  score  on  an  intel- 
ligence test.  Thirty-two  of  the  41  were  placed  soon  after  gradua- 
tion, six  of  the  women  marrying  later.  For  the  other  nine  no 
information  is  available.  As  to  the  success  of  these  26  in  professional 
library  service  since  graduation  complete  reports  are  not  available. 
At  least  12  are  definitely  known  to  be  very  successful  and  three  are 
reported  as  average  or  below.  For  the  other  11  placed  no  informa- 
tion is  available  at  this  time. 


TABLE  III 

GRADES   ACHIEVED  IN   SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICE  BY  646  GRADUATES, 
DISTRIBUTED  BY  RANK  IN  COLLEGE  CLASSES 


Average  Grade  Earned 

in  School  of  Library  Service 

Rank  in  College  Class,  by  Quarters 

A 

B 

C 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter       

Third  quarter 

Fourth  quarter 

64 

14 
3 

23.1 

12.7 

10.7 

S-2 

201 
139 

lOI 

42 

72.6 
76.8 
77-1 
73-7 

12 

19 
16 
12 

4.3 
10.5 
12.2 
21,0 

Total 

104 

lOO.O 

483 

1 00.0 

59 

lOO.O 

As  a  result  of  this  study  even  more  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
college  record  of  applicants  for  admission.  Hereafter  the  Director 
of  University  Admissions  will  request  his  college  to  give  each  appli- 
cant's rank  in  his  class.  Applicants  ranking  in  the  lower  half  of 
their  class  and  particularly  those  in  the  lowest  quarter  will  not  be 
admitted  unless  other  evidence  of  their  ability  and  promise  of  suc- 
cess in  library  work  is  quite  conclusive.  An  applicant  whose  college 
grades  are  uniformly  low  and  who  ranks  below  the  median  of  his 
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class  will  be  required  to  take  a  Thorndike  intelligence  test.  If  on 
this  test  he  makes  a  better  than  average  score  this  evidence  may  in 
some  cases  be  allowed  to  offset  a  poor  college  record. 

Experimental  use  of  this  Thorndike  test  for  several  years  has 
demonstrated  its  value  as  a  supplement  to  such  evidence  of  ability 
as  the  college  record  supplies.  Correlation  between  the  test  scores 
and  success  in  the  School  and  in  professional  service  seems  to  be 
very  high.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  all  candidates  for  the  pro- 
fessional degrees  will  shortly  be  required  to  take  the  test,  either  as  a 
condition  of  admission  or  later  for  such  assistance  as  it  may  furnish 
in  planning  the  student's  program  and  advising  him  on  matters 
affecting  his  professional  career. 

While  the  result  of  the  investigation  reported  above  and  the 
results  in  general  of  the  present  system  of  selective  admission  seem 
to  be  reasonably  satisfactory,  it  is  by  no  means  assumed  that  the 
system  cannot  be  improved.  Every  aspect  of  the  problem  will  re- 
ceive continuous  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty  and  the 
administrative  officers.  The  increasing  volume  of  applications  will 
indeed  make  necessary  more  and  more  attention  to  selection.  It  is 
hoped  that  experimental  studies  will  shortly  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  practicable  aptitude  and  personality  tests  which  will  go 
far  toward  making  the  process  of  selection  more  reliable  if  not 
simpler  in  administration. 

In  every  phase  of  admission  procedure  and  policy  the  School  had 
from  the  beginning  the  benefit  of  the  wide  experience  and  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  Professor  Adam  Leroy  Jones,  Director  of 
University  Admissions,  whose  untimely  death  since  our  last  report 
was  submitted  will  long  be  felt  as  a  distinct  loss  to  that  important 
part  of  the  administrative  work  of  this  School.  It  is  reassuring  to 
find,  however,  that  in  Acting  Director  of  Admissions,  Frank  H. 
Bowles,  the  School  is  assured  of  the  same  sympathetic  and  helpful 
cooperation  in  the  handling  of  the  many  difficult  problems  of 
admission. 
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In  my  report  for  the  year  1930-31  I  discussed  at  some  length  the 
problems  involved  in  any  attempt  to  offer  an  advanced  course  of 
training  for  librarians  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy and  made  certain  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  regula- 
tions which  might  govern  candidacy  for  the  doctorate  on  the  part 
of  students  registered  in  the  School  of  Library  Service.  Applications, 
formal  and  informal,  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  higher 
degree  have  been  increasing  in  number  but  thus  far  only  one 
applicant  has  been  accepted.  At  the  beginning  of  the  past  year 
Foster  E.  Mohrhardt,  A.B,,  Michigan  State  College,  1929;  B.S., 
School  of  Library  Service,  1930;  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1933,  was  accepted  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruc- 
tion of  Columbia  University  as  a  prospective  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Mr.  Mohrhardt's  program  consists 
of  courses  in  bibliography  and  in  the  history  of  libraries  and  book- 
making  at  the  School  of  Library  Service,  and  in  American  litera- 
ture in  the  Department  of  English.  His  examinations  and  the 
defense  of  his  dissertation  are  to  be  in  charge  of  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  two  divisions  of  the  University  under  which  he  is 
studying. 

The  program  of  instruction  in  the  general  field  which  may  be 
designated  as  arts  of  the  book  has  been  enriched  during  the  past 
year  by  a  course  on  the  art  of  hand  bookbinding  by  Gerhard  Ger- 
lach  and  Kathryn  Gerlach,  and  one  on  book  design  and  book  pro- 
duction by  Robert  Josephy,  a  well-known  authority  in  the  field  of 
book  design.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerlach  received  their  training  in  the 
Leipzig  State  Academy  of  Graphic  Arts  and  have  recently  begun 
to  work  in  New  York  as  master  bookbinders.  Their  courses,  like 
several  others  offered  by  the  School  in  this  general  field,  are  of  in- 
terest not  only  to  librarians,  but  to  private  collectors  and  those 
engaged  in  the  printing  industries,  book  production,  and  the 
graphic  arts  generally.  Most  of  the  courses  in  the  arts  of  the  book 
are  given  in  close  connection  with  the  rare  book  department  of  the 
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University  Library,  of  vi^hich  Dr.  Hellmut  Lehmann-Haupt,  In- 
structor in  Book  Production,  is  Curator.  With  the  establishment  of 
the  permanent  home  of  the  rare  book  department  in  Low  Memo- 
rial Library  during  the  past  year  satisfactory  space  has  been  made 
available  for  a  well-equipped  workshop  and  exhibition  and  lecture 
rooms. 

Since  my  last  report  was  submitted  a  publication  project  of  some 
importance  to  the  School  has  been  launched.  Through  Columbia 
University  Press  two  numbers  have  already  been  published  in  a 
series  of  volumes  known  as  "Columbia  University  Studies  in  Li- 
brary Service."  The  first  volume  of  the  "Studies"  is  a  translation  by 
Ralph  Robert  Shaw  of  the  third  German  edition  of  Georg  Schnei- 
der's Handbuch  der  Bibliographies  The  second  volume  is  a  book 
selection  manual  popularly  entitled  hiving  with  BooJ{S^  by 
Helen  E.  Haines.  Miss  Haines  has  for  several  years  given  our  Home 
Study  course  in  book  selection.  With  the  aid  of  a  grant  you  very 
kindly  made  available  in  1933,  she  undertook  to  prepare  a  much 
needed  textbook.  The  volume  which  was  published  in  April,  1935, 
turns  out  to  be  much  more  interesting  and  much  more  useful  than 
the  usual  textbook.  Even  before  the  library  schools  have  had  a 
chance  to  use  it  as  a  textbook,  the  first  printing  has  been  almost 
exhausted  and  a  second  one  planned  for  the  early  fall.  Other  vol- 
umes scheduled  or  projected  for  early  publication  are  a  study  of 
Training  for  School  Librarians  hip,  by  Lucile  F.  Fargo,  Research 
Associate,  and  one  on  The  Curriculum  in  Library  Schools  by  Pro- 
fessor Ernest }.  Reece. 

To  all  my  associates  on  the  teaching  and  administrative  staffs  I 
am  deeply  grateful  for  the  efficient  way  they  carried  on  during  my 
prolonged  absence,  cheerfully  assuming  whenever  necessary  con- 
siderable additions  to  their  normal  load  of  work  and  responsibility. 
An  expression  of  sincere  gratitude  is  also  due  to  many  librarians 

1  Shaw,  Ralph  Robert,  Theory  and  History  of  Bibliography.  New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1934.  306  p.  ,     ^  ,      1  •    TT  • 

2  Haines,  Helen  E.,  Living  with  Books:  The  Art  of  Book  Selection.  New  York:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  1935.  505  p. 
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and  others  who,  in  the  past  year  as  previously,  have  lent  their  co- 
operation in  the  work  of  the  School  in  one  way  or  another,  some  by 
assistance  in  the  selection  of  applicants  for  admission,  others  in 
receiving  groups  of  students  visiting  libraries  for  purposes  of  obser- 
vation, and  many  by  giving  of  their  time  and  expert  knowledge 
in  lectures  and  informal  talks  to  students.  Special  thanks  are  due  to 
the  officials  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  to  the  staff  of  the 
George  Bruce  Branch  for  continued  cooperation  in  affording  op- 
portunities to  inexperienced  first  year  students  for  practical  insight 
into  library  service  through  brief  periods  of  actual  participation  in 
the  work  of  the  branch. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  C.  Williamson, 
Dean 
June  30,  ig^^ 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 935 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  for  the  academic 
year  1934-35. 

AppHcations  for  admission  and  enrollments  in  the  University  in 
September,  1934  v^^ere  more  numerous  than  for  any  of  four  preced- 
ing years.  Substantial  gains  were  shown  by  Columbia  College,  the 
Graduate  Faculties,  and  Teachers  College,  while  applications  for 
the  various  professional  schools  remained  at  about  the  same  figure 
as  the  preceding  year. 

Columbia  College,  enrolling  the  largest  class  in  its  history,  drew 
heavily  not  only  upon  the  metropolitan  area  but  on  the  territory 
outside  of  that  area.  The  Columbia  College  applicants  as  a  group 
presented  excellent  school  records  and  the  task  of  selection  was 
difficult.  When  finally  selected,  the  freshman  class  included  320 
boys  who  had  stood  in  the  top  20  per  cent  of  their  secondary  school 
class  and  131  who  had  stood  in  the  next  20  per  cent.  Almost  all  of 
the  remainder,  totaling  about  100,  stood  in  the  middle  fifth  of  their 
class,  the  only  exception  being  a  few  who  took  entrance  examina- 
tions or  who  came  from  schools  of  such  size  that  the  standing  in 
class  was  not  considered  a  valid  measure  of  the  candidate's  ability. 
During  the  worst  years  of  the  depression  all  applicants  were  not 
always  of  the  highest  quality  and  while  it  was  never  found  neces- 
sary to  lower  admission  standards  to  keep  up  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  student  body,  there  were  years  when  the  group  of 
qualified  applicants  was  relatively  small.  During  those  years  the 
freshman  class  of  500  had  to  be  picked  from  not  over  1,500  quali- 
fied applicants,  whereas  last  year  there  were  1,800  from  which  to 
choose. 
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There  were  about  i,8oo  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Faculties 
of  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science.  Under  our  pres- 
ent admission  requirement  of  "an  approved  baccalaureate  degree 
in  arts,  letters,  philosophy  or  pure  science,  or  an  approved  engineer- 
ing degree,"  most  of  these  applicants  were  eligible  for  admission, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  record  that  all  eligible  stu- 
dents were  fully  prepared  to  do  graduate  work.  Many,  particularly 
those  who  wished  to  work  in  scientific  fields,  had  inadequate 
undergraduate  training,  either  because  of  their  own  lack  of  fore- 
sight in  not  choosing  a  proper  program,  or  because  of  limited  offer- 
ings in  their  schools,  or  because  of  poor  instruction.  Others,  in  spite 
of  the  degrees  which  they  held,  had  not  yet  shown  sufficient  ability 
to  justify  allowing  them  to  take  graduate  work.  It  is  not  true  and  it 
probably  never  will  be  true  that  all  college  degrees,  even  those 
granted  by  approved  institutions,  can  be  accepted  in  themselves  as 
adequate  evidence  of  ability  to  do  graduate  work.  Regardless  of 
steps  that  may  be  taken  to  safeguard  high  educational  standards, 
there  will  always  be  some  who  cannot  be  equipped  for  work 
beyond  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Any  steps  that  can  be  taken  toward 
the  establishment  by  the  University  of  high  qualitative  require- 
ments to  aid  in  the  elimination  of  poorly  equipped  applicants  for 
higher  degrees  will  operate  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  graduate 
student  body  and  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  that  body. 
Already  the  action  taken  by  a  number  of  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  establishing  entrance  requirements  in  addition  to  the 
general  requirement  of  an  acceptable  Bachelor's  degree  has  had  a 
very  noticeable  effect  in  improving  the  quality  of  graduate  appli- 
cations as  a  whole,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  situation  is  yet 
ideal. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  professional  Schools  of  Archi- 
tecture, Business,  Engineering,  Journalism,  and  Law  numbered 
approximately  1,200,  a  slight  increase  over  the  figure  for  1933-34. 
As  in  the  case  of  Columbia  College  and  the  Faculties  of  Political 
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Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science,  the  group  was  qualitatively 
superior  to  that  of  the  previous  year.  Fewer  applicants  were 
rejected,  more  were  admitted,  and  the  number  and  quality  of  those 
who  finally  registered  were  both  highly  satisfactory. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  applications  for 
admission  to  the  Courses  in  Optometry,  which  can  be  partially 
explained  by  the  closing  of  the  optometry  school  formerly  operated 
by  the  University  of  Rochester,  leaving  Columbia  as  one  of  three 
optometry  schools  in  the  country  accredited  by  the  New  York 
State  Education  Department  and  the  only  one  in  New  York  State. 

The  increase  in  the  enrollment  in  Columbia  University  was  by 
no  means  unique.  For  the  first  time  since  1930  the  enrollments  in 
universities  and  colleges  throughout  the  country  were,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1934,  appreciably  higher  than  those  of  the  previous  year.  It  can 
therefore  be  assumed  that  American  educational  institutions  will 
on  the  whole  find  their  financial  burdens  lighter  than  they  have 
been  for  several  years,  leaving  them  free  to  look  toward  the  future 
as  a  period  in  which  they  will  be  able  to  readjust  their  educational 
structure  to  the  problems  which  the  depression  years  have  brought 
sharply  into  focus.  The  depression  made  itself  felt  in  the  colleges 
in  two  ways.  Tuition  income  diminished,  since  students  were 
fewer  in  number  and  less  able  to  pay,  and  endowment  income 
fell  off.  Since  the  endowment  income  was  difficult  to  increase,  the 
colleges  turned  to  other  methods  of  increasing  income  and  the 
majority  of  them  chose  to  attempt  to  increase  student  enrollment  as 
the  best  means  to  that  end. 

One  of  the  important  methods  of  obtaining  students  has  been 
alteration  of  college  entrance  requirements,  with  or  without  public 
announcement.  Some  of  the  "liberalizations"  of  college  entrance 
requirements  which  have  taken  place  have  been  actuated  by  very 
real  educational  considerations.  Recent  studies^  have  raised  a  ques- 
tion  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  traditional  college  entrance 

'  See  North  Central  Association  Quarterly,  April,  1934,  pp.  495-500. 
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requirements,  and  it  is  important  that  the  question  be  answered  by 
comparing  the  results  of  the  older  type  of  training  with  the  results 
of  the  training  of  some  of  our  progressive  schools.  There  can  be  no 
quarrel  with  any  experiments  designed  to  test  the  findings  of  such 
curriculum  studies  and  objective  testing  programs.  Any  change  in 
entrance  requirements  made  on  an  honest  experimental  basis  is  a 
service  to  education.  It  is  unfortunately  true,  however,  that  not  all 
changes  in  requirements  have  been  placed  on  such  a  basis.  Some 
appear  to  have  been  designed  primarily  to  attract  students. 

There  have  been  two  methods  of  altering  entrance  requirements. 
One,  usually  adopted  without  public  announcement,  has  been 
quietly  to  drop  the  qualitative  admission  requirements.  By  1930 
most  well-established  colleges  had  reached  the  point  where  they 
refused  to  accept  students  who  stood  in  the  bottom  quarter  of  their 
secondary  school  class.  This  condition,  however,  could  be  main- 
tained only  so  long  as  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  applicants 
with  good  secondary  school  records  to  keep  the  college  enrollments 
up  to  pre-depression  figures.  As  soon  as  economic  conditions  made 
it  impossible  for  many  to  continue  their  education  and  forced  others 
to  enter  tax-supported  instead  of  private  institutions,  there  arose 
an  immediate  pressure  to  admit  students  who  would  formerly  have 
been  rejected.  Naturally  many  colleges  yielded  to  this  pressure  and 
naturally  the  quality  of  their  student  bodies  suffered.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  to  maintain  high  standards  even  with  an  inferior  student 
body,  but  it  can  be  done  only  at  the  cost  of  a  high  student  mortality 
rate.  Unfortunately  the  same  economic  pressure  which  forces  the 
enrollment  of  inferior  students,  operates  to  force  college  faculties 
to  retain  those  students  as  long  as  possible.  When  students  have  to 
be  considered  as  monetary  units,  of  which  a  certain  number  have 
to  be  retained  to  insure  the  continued  operation  of  the  college,  it 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  part  with  them.  Many  colleges 
did  not  part  with  them  and  as  a  result  the  degrees  of  those  insti- 
tutions no  longer  have  the  value  they  once  had. 
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The  other  and  more  widely  publicized  form  of  "liberalization" 
of  entrance  requirements  has  been  to  drop  all  specific  requirements 
except  perhaps  four  years  of  English  and  to  place  emphasis  on  the 
abihty  to  do  one  thing  well.  In  the  statement  of  entrance  require- 
ments it  is  usually  announced  that  students  should,  if  possible,  so 
plan  their  studies  that  a  reasonably  cohesive  secondary  school  pro- 
gram will  be  covered.  A  typical  recommended  grouping  of  subjects 
would  include,  besides  English,  two  or  more  units  in  modern 
foreign  language,  history,  mathematics,  and  science.  However, 
regardless  of  the  preparation  which  he  may  offer,  whether  it  be  a 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  units  including  bookkeeping,  short- 
hand, dramatic  art,  orchestra,  puppeteering,  general  science,  and  a 
scattering  of  units  in  elementary  language,  or  whether  it  be  a  stand- 
ard college  entrance  program,  the  student  is  eligible  for  admission. 
An  obvious  dilemma  presents  itself.  Either  the  college  must  pro- 
ceed to  give  the  traditional  college  curriculum,  with  its  prescribed 
studies  in  the  fields  of  the  social  studies,  languages  and  literature, 
science,  and  mathematics,  or  it  must  build  a  curriculum  about  the 
special  talent. 

If  the  first  alternative  is  chosen,  the  college  must,  to  some  extent, 
take  over  the  functions  of  the  secondary  school.  A  student  whose 
interests  lie  in  the  field  of  mathematics  and  science  will,  if  given 
encouragement  by  the  catalogue  of  the  college  he  plans  to  attend, 
concentrate  on  the  subjects  of  his  interest  and  slight  the  humani- 
ties, thus  making  his  college  preparation  lopsided.  The  college 
must,  therefore,  give  humanities  courses  on  the  secondary  level 
if  it  is  going  to  insist  that  the  student  do  some  work  in  that  general 
field.  Since,  however,  the  student  has  been  admitted  without  defi- 
ciency, the  college  cannot  label  that  work  as  of  secondary  level  but 
must  give  degree  credit  for  it.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  college  can 
avoid  lowering  the  value  of  its  degree  if  the  entrance  requirements 
are  thus  altered.  It  may  be  argued  that  high  quality  students  will 
continue  to  take  the  normal  college  entrance  program,  regardless 
of  college  entrance  requirements,  but  if  such  is  the  case,  there  is 
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reason  to  wonder  why  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  entrance 
requirements. 

A  college  may,  on  the  other  hand,  choose  the  second  alternative 
and  build  a  program  about  the  subject  of  the  student's  major  inter- 
est. Under  such  a  plan,  the  student  whose  major  interest  is  in  science 
will  presumably  study  very  little  except  science  during  his  four 
years.  This  in  its  turn  offers  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  certain  that  the  student  will  wish  to  study  nothing  but 
science  for  four  years.  Therefore,  a  program  must  be  planned  to 
allow  for  shifting  plans  during  the  first  two  years.  In  the  second 
place,  specialization  brings  with  it  the  need  for  tools  of  research, 
particularly  foreign  languages.  If  these  tools  are  not  introduced 
until  the  need  for  them  becomes  apparent,  the  student  will  find 
himself  starting  a  language  during  the  latter  part  of  his  college 
course,  taking  secondary  school  work  when  he  should  be  devoting 
all  of  his  time  to  specialized  work.  In  the  third  place,  if  the  student 
is  to  specialize  properly,  he  should  be  one  of  a  small  group  working 
under  the  guidance  of  a  trained  scholar  in  his  field.  If  scholars  are 
to  be  available  in  a  number  of  fields  to  provide  the  proper  guidance 
for  all  of  the  students,  the  faculty  must  be  increased  tremendously 
and  the  cost  per  student  mounts  rapidly.  If  the  increased  faculty  is 
not  provided  the  student  can  assume  that  he  simply  is  not  getting 
his  money's  worth. 

A  college  choosing  the  second  alternative  must  also  deal  with 
the  student  who  has  no  definite  interest,  and  who  has  no  plans  for 
graduate  or  professional  study.  Any  choice  of  a  field  of  specializa- 
tion will  be  for  such  a  student  somewhat  artificial  and  his  needs 
will  not  be  fully  cared  for  by  placing  him  in  courses  planned  for 
the  student  who  has  definite  special  interests.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  tutorial  method  allows  opportunity  for  the  instructor  to  give 
attention  to  the  needs  of  individuals,  nevertheless  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  him  to  benefit  equally  a  number  of  individuals  whose 
abilities,  interests,  and  preparation  may  vary  widely. 

It  is  not  only  by  forcing  changes  in  the  technical  requirements 
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that  the  depression  years  have  injured  higher  education  in  this 
country.  Those  years  have  also  hastened  discovery  of  the  fact  that 
enrollments  can  be  kept  at  satisfactory  figures  by  the  active  recruit- 
ing of  students. 

In  some  cases,  institutions  have  felt  the  need  of  students  so  keenly 
that  they  have  felt  it  necessary  to  empower  field  agents  or  inde- 
pendent organizations  to  recruit  on  a  commission  basis.  The  field 
agents,  often  high  school  teachers  or  alumni,  are  offered  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  fees  paid  by  any  students  they  may  direct  to  the 
college.  If  the  student  is  good  enough  to  obtain  a  scholarship  or  a 
reduction  of  his  fees,  the  amount  of  commission  paid  is  correspond- 
ingly reduced.  The  independent  organizations,  which  may  include 
a  number  of  colleges  in  their  clientele,  often  charge  a  higher  fee, 
sometimes  as  much  as  the  entire  tuition  fee  paid  by  the  student  in 
his  first  year. 

A  more  widely  popular  method  of  recruiting  is  the  use  of  public 
and  private  funds  for  the  subsidy  of  students,  needy  or  otherwise. 

The  scholarship  was  originally  conceived  as  a  reward  of  merit 
and  was  not  necessarily  reserved  for  the  financially  needy  student. 
In  recent  years,  however,  the  scholarship  has  changed  its  color  and 
is  now  used  largely  to  help  needy  students  obtain  a  college  educa- 
tion. Still  more  recently  the  scholarship  has  come  to  be  used  as  a 
means  to  stimulate  enrollment.  The  practice  has  spread  rapidly 
and  almost  all  institutions  have  increased  scholarship  funds — and 
advertised  them. 

Methods  of  using  scholarships  have  varied  widely.  Some  colleges 
have  given  financial  assistance  to  half  or  more  than  half  of  the 
student  body.  Others  allow  tuition  rebates  to  students  entering  as 
freshmen,  or,  calling  the  practice  by  a  different  name,  establish 
scholarships  for  half  or  all  of  the  freshman  year — not  available  for 
the  later  years.  Still  others  calculate  the  average  amount  of  tuition 
income  which  must  be  obtained  from  each  entering  student  and 
set  the  nominal  tuition  at  a  higher  figure.  Under  such  an  arrange- 
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ment  there  is  some  scholarship  help  available  for  every  student 
since  there  is  aWays  a  differential  between  what  the  student  is 
expected  to  pay,  according  to  budget  figures,  and  what  he  is  asked 
to  pay  according  to  catalogue  figures.  It  should  be  said  that  there 
are  a  number  of  colleges  which  rely  on  student  fees  for  the  major 
portion  of  their  income  and  which  set  their  fees  at  a  figure  which 
will  allow  for  a  limited  number  of  scholarships  for  students  of  out- 
standing ability.  No  criticism  of  colleges  using  funds  in  this  manner 
is  implied  here. 

In  very  few  cases  are  the  scholarships  endowed ;  rather  they  have 
represented  a  direct  addition  to  the  year's  budget  and  the  year's 
deficit,  and  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  enrollment  has  in  some  cases  been  the  principal  item 
of  the  deficit  that  must  be  liquidated  by  contributions,  if  at  all.  If 
such  financial  methods  resulted  in  the  attraction  of  a  markedly 
superior  group  of  students  with  resultant  gains  in  scholarship,  there 
would  be  few  grounds  for  complaint,  but  the  melancholy  fact  is 
that  scholarships  and  loans  have  become  so  numerous  that  the  sec- 
ondary school  graduate  often  appears  to  conceive  the  award  of 
financial  assistance  as  his  inalienable  right  regardless  of  his  abilities 
or  necessities. 

For  the  really  able  and  outstanding  student  there  need  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  subsidy  and  he  can  spend  the  last  year  of  his 
secondary  school  course  in  appraising  the  relative  advantages  of 
offers  of  various  types  of  financial  assistance.  For  such  students  the 
amount  of  scholarship  aid  available  has  been  steadily  increased 
until  students  who  are  willing  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  or  more 
to  school  can  obtain  very  substantial  sums  of  money  for  so  doing. 
There  are  some  cases  where  the  student  receives  so  many  offers 
of  scholarship  aid  that  he  can  play  one  institution  off  against 
another  and  bargain  for  a  larger  award.  There  is  no  reason  why 
colleges  should  not  make  an  effort  to  be  national  in  character  but 
they  should  not  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  localities  which  they 
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serve  immediately.  For  colleges  to  buy  students  from  each  other's 
natural  territory  by  means  of  large  scholarships  seems  economically 
absurd. 

The  task  of  any  educational  institution  is,  in  essence,  to  give  to 
those  v^^ho  are  able  to  profit  by  it  such  training  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  as  will  best  fit  them  to  make  a  contribution,  however 
small,  to  our  civilization.  There  may  be  honest  differences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  methods  that  should  be  followed  but  these  differences 
are  not  in  themselves  of  importance  so  long  as  the  ideal  is  steadily 
maintained.  Such  practices,  however,  as  those  mentioned  in  this 
report  cannot  be  considered  as  consonant  with  that  ideal. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  national  financial  conditions  will  so  improve 
that  colleges  will  no  longer  be  forced  to  resort  to  lowered  standards 
and  unsound  financial  methods  in  order  to  attract  students.  If  no 
permanent  improvement  takes  place,  the  weaker  institutions  will 
be  forced  ultimately  to  cease  operation.  Such  an  eventuality  is  not 
pleasant  to  contemplate,  since  the  process  of  attrition  is  a  slow  one 
and  painful,  but  it  may  transpire  that  in  the  end  the  entire  structure 
of  American  education  will  benefit. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  H.  Bowles, 
Acting  Director 
June  so,  193s 


REPORT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
MEDICAL  OFFICER 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  3O,  I935 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  University  Medical  Officer  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  progress  of  the  work  of  this  department 
for  the  academic  year  1934-35. 

The  year  that  has  just  closed  presented  the  usual  medical  and 
surgical  problems  with  the  additional  complications  of  a  city  and 
country-wide  epidemic  of  communicable  diseases,  especially  Ger- 
man measles.  This  disease  was  so  prevalent  that  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  control  its  spread  in  our  dormitories  in  the  usual  way 
by  isolating  contacts  with  known  active  cases.  Fortunately  it  is  one 
of  the  milder  diseases  and  though  it  did  not  cause  great  anxiety  to 
patients  or  residents,  it  was  responsible  for  much  loss  of  time.  Aside 
from  the  disturbance  caused  by  this  epidemic  the  general  health  of 
the  Campus  community  was  good.  Our  infirmary  capacity  proved 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  dormitories. 

Early  January  saw  the  beginning  of  the  reorganization  of  our 
women's  infirmary  in  Johnson  Hall.  For  many  years  two  infir- 
maries have  been  maintained  for  women  residents;  one  in  Whittier 
Hall  for  Teachers  College  students  residing  in  the  dormitories  of 
Teachers  College,  and  one  in  Johnson  Hall  for  those  living  in  other 
University  dormitories.  Naturally  this  system  was  expensive  and 
awkward  of  administration.  For  several  years  it  has  been  the  hope 
of  the  Medical  Officer  to  unite  these  infirmaries  as  soon  as  adequate 
quarters  could  be  provided.  The  twelfth  floor  of  Johnson  Hall  was 
in  every  way  well  suited  to  infirmary  use  with  practically  no  struc- 
tural changes;  so  by  official  consent  of  the  President  in  December, 
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1934,  the  twelfth  floor  of  Johnson  Hall  was  turned  over  to  the 
Medical  Service  Department  for  infirmary  use.  Early  in  January, 

1935,  the  Whittier  Hall  infirmary  was  dismantled  and  three 
members  of  the  nursing  staff  were  transferred  to  Johnson  Hall 
infirmary.  Miss  Elizabeth  Wolfe  was  retained  at  Whittier  for 
consultations  and  treatments.  At  the  end  of  June  Miss  Wolfe 
retired  after  twelve  years  of  untiring  and  efficient  service.  Thus  the 
Johnson  Hall  infirmary  became  the  center  for  all  bedside  cases  for 
all  women  students  residing  in  University  or  College  dormitories. 
These  Residence  Halls  accommodate  1,433  women  students.  The 
capacity  of  the  central  infirmary  is  twenty  beds.  There  is  a  com- 
fortably furnished  room  for  consultations  and  a  large,  well- 
equipped  office  for  treatments.  There  has  also  been  provided  a 
room  for  disinfecting  linen  and  for  the  preparation  of  materials 
necessary  for  bedside  treatments.  The  sickrooms  are  all  private 
except  two  small  wards  accommodating  three  beds  each.  During 
the  summer  an  attractive  sun  and  rest  room  for  convalescents  was 
added.  All  rooms  and  baths  are  equipped  with  nurses'  call  alarms 
and  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  make  the  infirmary  serv- 
iceable and  comfortable.  The  staff  consists  of  six  nurses  whose 
hours  of  duty  are  so  arranged  that  full  twenty-four-hour  service  is 
maintained  every  day  throughout  the  academic  year.  This  unifica- 
tion of  the  infirmaries  will  not  only  increase  their  usefulness  to  the 
patients  but  will  add  greatly  to  the  convenience  of  patients,  doctors, 
nurses,  relatives,  and  friends.  It  has  made  possible  a  central  tele- 
phone system  for  the  Medical  Service  Department  and  will  sim- 
plify the  problems  of  administration  as  well  as  lower  the  cost  of 
overhead. 

The  John  Jay  infirmary  with  a  capacity  of  eighteen  beds  is  the 
central  infirmary  for  men.  When  ill,  all  men  residing  in  the 
dormitories  maintained  by  the  University,  by  Teachers  College, 
and  by  Union  Theological  Seminary  are  cared  for  in  John  Jay 
infirmary.  These  Residence  Halls  house  1,536  men. 
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This  centralization  of  infirmaries  for  both  men  and  women  has 
greatly  simplified  our  contacts  with  private  physicians  and  hos- 
pitals and  will  make  it  possible  to  keep  a  more  uniform  system  of 
records.  The  reorganization  has  made  possible  also  a  more  unified 
supervision  of  the  entire  nursing  staff,  insuring  a  more  systematic 
and  satisfactory  service  for  the  patients.  We  still  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  financial  aid  may  be  available  to  make  possible  a 
building  on  the  Campus  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  for  some  time 
to  come  of  all  the  departments  of  our  medical  service  to  Faculty, 
students,  and  employees.  This  need  has  been  stressed  in  reports 
many  times  in  the  past  two  decades.  Fortunately  we  have  not  been 
greatly  handicapped  by  the  postponement  of  the  realization  of  this 
ultimate  goal,  since  there  have  been  found  ways  and  means  of 
taking  care  of  our  resident  students  both  in  the  office  and  in  the 
gradually  expanded  infirmaries.  But  we  seem  now  to  have  reached 
the  limit  of  possibilities  of  expansion  outside  of  a  special  building. 
The  separation  of  the  Medical  Office  from  the  infirmaries  is  incon- 
venient but  in  no  vital  way  has  affected  the  value  of  the  service  to 
the  patients. 

The  following  tabular  summaries  give  a  survey  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  staff  during  the  year. 

SUMMARY 

OFFICE  CONSULTATIONS 

University  Office 30,419 

Barnard  College  Office 9,960 

Teachers  College  Office 5,221 

Johnson  Hall  Infirmary  Office 3,280 

John  Jay  Hall  Infirmary  Office 1,625 

Whittier  Hall  Infirmary  Office 2,322 

Total 52,827 
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NUMBER  OF  INDIVIDUALS  RECEIVING  OFFICE  SERVICE 


Men 

Women 

Total 

University  OfiEce 

Barnard  College  Office 

Teachers  College  Office 

Johnson  Hall 

4.034 
169 

730 

2,919 

1.153 
1,162 

633 

774 

6.953 

1.153 

1.33 1 

633 

730 

774 

John  Jay  Hall 

Whittier  Hall 

Total 

4.933 

6,641 

11.574 

INFIRMARIES 


Bed 

Patients 

Infirmary 
Days 

Average  Length 
of  Treatment 

Johnson  Hall 

John  Jay  Hall 

Whittier  Hall 

455 
321 
153 

2,26^ 

1,618 

765 

4.90 

5-04. 
5.00 

Total 

929 

4.647 

4.98 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  CASES 


Conditions 

Number  of  Cases, 

University, 

Teachers  College, 

and  Infirmaries 

Conferences, 

Examinations, 

Treatments 

Specific  infectious  diseases 

Diseases  due  to  animal  parasites    .    . 
Diseases  of  metabolism  and  deficiency 
Diseases  due  to  physical  agents  .    .    . 

Poisonings      

Tumors,  benign  and  malignant    .    . 

Congenital  malformations 

Injuries 

Diseases  of  the  skin 

5.3 1 1 

26 

6 

430 

34 
306 

3 

2,272 
784 

10,546 

40 

6 

757 

41 
508 

4 
3.950 
1,424 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  CASES — (Continued) 
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Conditions 


Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  .    . 

Diseases  of  the  lymphatic  system    .    . 

Diseases  of  the  blood  and  blood-form- 
ing organs      

Diseases  of  the  endocrine  glands    .    . 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system   .    .    . 

Diseases  of  the  bones,  joints,  muscles, 
tendons,  and  fascia 

Diseases  and  injuries  of  the  eye  and 
ear 

Diseases  of  the  nose  and  accessory  si- 
nuses   

Diseases  of  the  mouth,  lips,  cheeks, 
pharynx,  tonsils,  and  palate    .    .    . 

Diseases  of  the  jaw,  teeth,  and  gums  . 

Diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 

Diseases  of  the  liver  and  biliary  tract 

Diseases  of  the  abdomen  and  perito- 
neum   

Diseases  of  the  rectum  and  anus    .    , 

Diseases  of  the  larynx 

Diseases  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  . 

Diseases  of  the  lungs 

Diseases  of  the  pleura 

Diseases  of  the  kidney  and  ureter  .    . 

Diseases  of  the  bladder 

Diseases  of  the  urethra 

Diseases  of  the  generative  organs  .    . 

Diseases  of  the  breast 

Pregnancy      

Allergy     

Abnormalities  of  urine 

Ill-defined  or  unclassified  diseases  .    . 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


21,626 


Number  of  Cases, 

University, 

Teachers  College, 

and  Infirmaries 

Conferences, 

Examinations, 

Treatments 

509 
56 

518 
79 

105 

202 

137 
1,338 

199 
1,827 

291 

575 

2,348 

3,101 

783 

3,040 

3,160 

5,272 

203 

235 

1,515 

1,917 

22 

23 

27 

77 
236 
671 

32 

108 

375 
866 

3 

3 

9 

48 

9 

55 

35 
6 

50 
6 

478 
5 

642 
8 

12 

15 

12 
26 

15 
31 

340 

522 
5,866 

52,827 
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The  ofl&ce  service  was  very  busy  and  the  problems  presented 
covered  a  v^^ide  range  of  conditions,  for  the  most  part  acute  or  the 
flare-up  of  chronic  conditions  that  definitely  affected  the  scholastic 
responsibility  of  the  patient.  The  mental  and  physical  strain  of 
these  meager  and  uncertain  years  has  made  our  students  more 
appreciative  of  health  and  its  assets  and  through  the  years  of  our 
service  we  have  been  conscious  of  the  fact  that  competition  in  all 
fields  of  endeavor  has  quickened  steadily  the  interest  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  seeking  medical  aid  to  increase  his  power  of  accomplish- 
ment through  the  ability  to  work  without  interruption.  During 
the  years  of  medical  service  at  Columbia  there  has  been  no  period 
when  such  work  was  more  needed  than  now.  Most  of  our  students 
find  it  necessary  to  do  some  kind  of  work  for  income  and  at  the 
same  time  to  carry  a  maximum  program  of  studies  in  order  to 
finish  their  university  preparation  at  the  very  earliest  period  so  that 
they  may  begin  to  prepare  for  the  profession  or  business  by  which 
they  hope  to  carry  on  through  the  years. 

In  other  reports  we  have  enumerated  the  types  of  medical  service 
rendered  by  this  department  and  have  mentioned  especially  the 
division  of  mental  hygiene.  During  the  past  year  excellent  work 
has  been  done  by  Dr.  Earl  H.  Adams,  psychiatrist  on  the  Earl  Hall 
staff.  His  wide  experience  in  the  field  of  psychiatry  and  his  schol- 
arly and  scientific  approach  to  the  difficult  problems  presented  have 
made  his  services  constructive  and  helpful.  A  program  of  service 
in  this  field  is  gradually  being  built  up  to  meet  adequately  the 
needs  of  our  local  community.  Every  educational  institution  in  this 
country  has  its  particular  problems  falling  within  the  province  of 
psychiatry.  They  fall  roughly  into  two  divisions:  acute  conditions 
that  require  active  treatment  at  home  or  in  a  sanitarium;  and  con- 
ditions presenting  submerged  or  latent  mental  abnormalities,  or 
problems  of  maladjustment.  Up  to  the  present  in  addition  to  solv- 
ing the  acute  and  immediate  emergencies  we  have  been  studying 
our  field  as  a  whole,  but  plans  for  a  definite  organization  to  attack 
this  problem  from  a  preventive  standpoint  cannot  be  crystallized 
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until  considerably  more  data  have  been  accumulated  from  our  local 
field.  To  this  study  Dr.  Adams  plans  to  give  more  time  this  coming 
academic  year.  The  prophylactic  and  constructive  w^ork  to  be  done 
in  the  undergraduate  department  of  the  University  calls  for  early 
study.  By  timely  treatment  in  the  late  teens  and  early  twenties  it 
is  possible  not  only  to  forestall  mental  and  nervous  breakdowns  but 
to  increase  the  efficiency  and  therefore  the  contribution  to  his  envi- 
ronment of  the  individual  through  better  adjustments.  Mental  ill- 
ness has  been  an  enigma  as  long  as  the  human  race  has  existed  and 
it  has  been  only  within  the  last  half  century  that  a  scientific  effort 
has  been  made  to  cope  with  the  problems  presented  by  this  type  of 
illness;  and  it  has  been  within  very  recent  years  that  family  and 
friends  have  come  to  look  upon  the  sufferer  from  mental  disease  as 
a  patient  to  be  treated  just  as  his  brother  with  tuberculosis  is  cared 
for,  often  in  a  sanitarium  under  strict  regime  during  the  acute 
phase  of  the  illness.  This  more  intelligent  attitude  of  physicians  and 
of  the  laity  toward  the  mentally  ill  has  made  it  possible  for  medical 
treatment  to  progress  along  more  scientific  lines  and  the  psychia- 
trist has  as  a  result  taken  his  place  among  the  specialists  beside  the 
oculist,  the  neurologist,  etc.  Men  and  women  in  whom  any  devia- 
tion from  normal  adjustment  to  their  surroundings  is  found  are 
more  and  more  willing  to  admit  their  fears,  troubles,  and  short- 
comings, and  to  consult  the  medically  trained  man  who  has  special- 
ized in  this  branch  of  practice.  This  changed  attitude  toward  the 
field  of  psychiatry  has  made  it  possible  to  place  under  treatment 
many  cases  that  otherwise  would  have  gone  uncared  for.  In  a 
recently  printed  report  of  an  address  made  by  Dr.  Mortimer  W. 
Raynor,  Director  of  the  Bloomingdale  Hospital  at  White  Plains,  he 
quotes  from  various  sources  to  the  effect  that  from  35  to  40  per  cent 
of  patients  consulting  the  general  practitioner  "had  definite  psy- 
chiatric factors  which  it  was  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  in 
their  treatment."  It  is  apparent  therefore  that  psychiatric  problems 
assume  considerable  importance  to  physicians  in  general  when  it 
is  realized  that  many  patients  in  the  course  of  treatment  for  physi- 
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cal  ailments  are  found  to  have  bound  up  with  them  early  symptoms 
of  an  incipient  nervous  or  mental  condition.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  psychiatrist  v^^ill  occupy  a  far  more  important  place  in 
medical  practice  in  the  decade  to  come  than  he  has  in  the  past.  The 
sympathetic  and  understanding  attitude  of  the  public  vi^ill  assist 
the  scientific  vi^orker  in  the  fields  of  psychology  and  psychiatry  in 
his  efforts  to  solve  the  intricate  problems  that  belong  to  this  field. 
The  universities  of  the  country  through  their  educational  health 
services  can  do  much  to  cooperate  in  the  study  and  solution  of  prob- 
lems so  vital  to  our  happiness  and  social  progress.  And  so  I  give 
expression  to  the  hope  that  some  day  from  some  source  a  fund  may 
be  available  for  the  use  of  this  department  in  studying  both  latent 
and  manifest  mental  abnormalities  found  among  our  students, 
V4^ith  a  view  to  setting  up  a  prophylactic  program. 

The  surgical  division  of  our  service  has  been  very  active  through- 
out the  year.  It  is  our  policy  to  have  the  surgeon  reexamine  and 
direct  the  treatment  of  all  cases  falling  within  the  realm  of  surgical 
practice  that  have  been  seen  by  members  of  the  medical  staff.  Fre- 
quently cases  of  traumatic  injury,  infections,  and  surgical  disease 
report  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  during  the  medical  hours.  These 
cases  are  cared  for  by  the  medical  staff  and  referred  for  further 
consideration  to  the  surgical  clinic  which  is  held  daily  from  two  to 
three-thirty  o'clock  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Lewis. 

A  descriptive  review  of  our  ofl&ce  and  infirmary  service  would  be 
interesting,  but  in  a  brief  report  it  is  impossible  to  present  such  a 
detailed  picture.  In  addition  to  the  full-time  physician.  Dr.  William 
Boese,  Dr.  Howard  Brown,  Dr.  S.  Oscar  Fry,  Dr.  Robert  Dinegar, 
and  Dr.  William  Bender  assisted  for  certain  hours  each  day  on  the 
medical  staff.  Our  wish  is  to  understand  each  patient  as  an  individ- 
ual, eliminating  as  much  as  possible  the  formal  approach  often 
unavoidable  in  an  institutional  clinic. 

The  College  health  supervision  plan  has  advanced  satisfactorily 
during  the  year.  We  have  been  critical  of  our  methods  and  of  our 
ultimate  results,  looking  constantly  for  better  and  more  efficient 
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ways  of  reaching  our  goal.  The  year's  work  is  summarized  in  the 
following  tables. 

COLLEGE  SUPERVISION  PROGRAM 


Condition 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Students 

Visits 

I 

I 

49 

192 

80 

192 

I 

I 

4 

6 

I 

4 

10 

26 

4 

22 

2 

52 

I 

I 

12 

33 

I 

6 

I 

I 

38 

46 

I 

3 

I 

3 

I 

2 

I 

I 

3 

7 

I 

I 

5 

6 

6 

10 

6 

45 

5 

8 

3 

12 

4 

12 

2 

3 

I 

3 

6 

16 

3 

4 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Abscess,  lungs,  old  .    .    .    . 

Acne  vulgaris 

Adolescence,  problems  of  . 

Allergy      

Anemia,  secondary  .  .  . 
Ankylosis,  ankle  .  .  .  . 
Appendectomy,  post  .    .    . 

Appendicitis 

Arthritis 

Asthma 

Bronchitis 

Callus 

Cataract 

Cerumen 

Chalazion 

Choroiditis 

Colitis 

Color  blindness,  red-green 
Conjunctivitis 

follicular 

granular 

Constipation 

Coryza 

Deficient  hearing  .  .  .  . 
Dental  conditions  .  .  .  . 
Deviated  septum     .    .    .    . 

postoperative 

Diabetes 

Dislocation 

congenital,  hip    .    .    .    . 

semilunar  cartilage     .    . 

shoulder,  recurrent     .    . 

Dyspnoea      

Eardrum,  rupture  .    .    .    . 
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Condition 


Empyema,  old 

Endocrine  disturbance 

dystrophy      

pituitary 

thyroid      

Epilepsy 

Eye,  artificial,  right 

Eyes 

refractive  error 

muscae  volitantes 

Fatigue,  general 

Fibroma 

Flat  feet   

Fracture 

cervical 

elbow^ 

humerus 

lumbar  vertebra 

wrist,  old 

Furunculosis 

Gunshot  wound,  knee  and  ankle,  old 

Headaches 

Health  problems,  general 

Heart 

aortic  insufl&ciency 

endocarditis      

hypertrophy      

mitral  insufficiency 

mitral  stenosis 

myocarditis,  chronic 

tachycardia 

Hemorrhoids 

Hernia,  inguinal 

Herniotomy,  post 

Hydrocele 

Hypertension 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Students 

Visits 

2 

2 

3 

5 

I 

I 

9 
6 

14 
21 

3 

5 

14 

20 

2 

3 

9 

29 

I 

2 

16 

27 

3 

6 

I 

13 

2 

13 

I 

2 

I 

I 

I 

8 

I 

I 

2 

2 

29 

70 

4 

37 

I 

4 

I 

2 

6 

33 

3 

13 

I 

I 

5 
4 
8 

7 

6 

21 

5 

4 

126 

13 
6 

275 
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COLLEGE  SUPERVISION  PROGRAM — (Continued) 


Condition 


Hypotension 

Ingrowing  toenail  .  .  . 
Inguinal  rings,  weak  .  . 
Intestinal  toxemia  .    .    . 

Iritis 

Joint,  sacro-iliac,  strain  . 

Knee,  sprain 

Ligaments,  knee,  injury 
Lymphadenitis     .... 

Malaria      

Mastoiditis,  old  .... 
Medical  check-up    .    .    . 

Megacolon 

Mononucleosis  .... 
Muscles,  abdomen,  strain 

Myositis 

Nephrectomy,  old  .    .    . 

Nephritis       

Nervousness 

Neurasthenia 

Nutrition      

Osteoma 

Osteomyelitis 
arm 

leg      ■    • 

Otitis  media 

simplex      

suppurative 

Paralysis,  toe 

Parotitis 

Pharyngitis,  chronic   .    . 

Phlebitis 

Pleurisy 

Pneumonia,  old  .... 
Poliomyelitis,  old  .  .  . 
Postural  defects   .... 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Students 

Visits 

14 

30 

I 

2 

9 

10 

4 

21 

I 

4 

4 

12 

I 

I 

I 

4 

I 

3 

I 

2 

4 

4 

5 

5 

2 

5 

I 

I 

I 

I 

7 

55 

I 

I 

2 

4 

8 

24 

I 

28 

30 

80 

I 

I 

I 

2 

r 

2 

4 

6 

5 

II 

I 

3 

3 

II 

3 

7 

2 

7 

I 

I 

I 

I 

9 

24 

9 

15 
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COLLEGE  SUPERVISION  PROGRAM — (Continued) 


Condition 


Psychoneurosis 

Psychosis 

Pyelitis 

Renal  calculus 

Retina,  detached 

Rhinitis,  hypertrophic,  chronic 

Rubella      

Scarlet  fever,  old 

Seborrhea,  scalp 

Sinusitis 

Skin  diseases 

Speech  defect 

Strabismus 

Synovitis,  knee,  chronic     .    .    . 

Tonsillectomy,  post 

Tonsils,  diseased 

Traumatism 

eye 

knee 

Tuberculous  glands,  old   .    .    . 

Umbilicus,  infection 

Urine  abnormalities 

albuminuria 

casts 

glycosuria 

indicanuria 

pus  cells 

Urticaria 

Varicocele 


Subtracting  those  who  reported  for  more 
than  one  condition,  and  whose  records 
therefore  appear  under  more  than  one 
heading 

Grand  Total  of  Supervised  Cases     .    . 


939 

297 
642 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Students 

Visits 

20 

51 

2 

4 

I 

7 

I 

3 

I 

I 

4 

15 

II 

32 

2 

5 

2 

9 

8 

73 

49 

172 

I 

I 

4 

12 

I 

2 

6 

12 

19 

44 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

19 

77 

28 

82 

3 

7 

63 

177 

13 

24 

2 

9 

4 

5 

2,552 
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The  medical  service  has  fitted  its  vv^ork  into  the  schedule  of  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education.  Dr.  Bender,  the 
member  of  the  staff  assigned  to  the  special  duty  of  supervising  the 
physical  condition  of  all  students  participating  in  the  required 
courses  in  physical  education  and  in  intramural  sports,  gives  the 
following  summary  of  his  responsibilities.  Ten  hundred  and  fifteen 
check-up  examinations  v^ere  given  during  the  year  to  make  sure 
that  the  students  w^ere  qualified  to  continue  v^^ith  the  activities 
assigned  to  them  or  elected  by  them  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for 
credit  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Education.  In  Columbia  Col- 
lege 449  men  qualified  in  Group  A  for  competitive  activities;  of 
these,  337  made  teams  in  active  competitive  sports.  Group  B  regis- 
tered 271  men  vi^ho  qualified  for  the  required  activities  for  credit 
but  could  not  meet  the  tests  for  membership  in  Group  A.  In  Group 
C  were  109  men,  all  of  whom  showed  physical  handicaps  that 
required  individual  programs.  These  men  were  kept  under  con- 
stant medical  supervision  and  their  programs  of  physical  activity 
changed  from  time  to  time  to  suit  their  progress.  During  the  year 
it  was  found  advisable  in  a  few  cases  to  transfer  men  from  one 
group  to  another  as  their  physical  condition  changed  as  a  result  of 
improvement  or  because  of  illness.  This  type  of  supervision  is 
important  and  as  the  intramural  program  of  activities  extends 
through  its  popularity  to  include  most  of  the  men  registered  in  the 
undergraduate  schools  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  our  medical 
staff  to  carry  this  already  heavy  schedule.  More  time  must  be  given 
to  the  physician  to  carry  on  the  conference  work  that  is  made  pos- 
sible through  these  health  examinations.  The  student  is,  at  these 
times,  vitally  interested  in  his  personal  health  problems  and  is  in  the 
mood  for  the  absorption  of  constructive  advice.  The  health  adviser 
can  in  these  informal  talks  give  counsel  that  may  be  more  valuable 
to  the  individual  than  much  of  the  general  information  that  he 
acquires  along  the  line  of  hygiene  and  public  health,  for  the  subject 
matter  of  the  conference  in  all  instances  deals  with  matters  of 
health  vital  to  that  particular  student. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  during  the  thousands  of  exercise  peri- 
ods for  all  students  using  the  Gymnasium  throughout  the  academic 
year  only  69  accidents  occurred,  of  which  the  following  is  a  sum- 
mary. These  accidents  for  the  most  part  were  slight  abrasions,  con- 
tusions, and  sprains.  First  aid  treatments  were  given  in  the  office  of 
the  physician  in  the  Gymnasium  and  subsequent  treatments,  if 
required,  were  given  by  the  staff  at  the  Earl  Hall  office. 


REPORT  OF   INJURIES  TREATED  IN  GYMNASIUM  OFFICE 


Condition 

Activity 

Number  Injured 

Abrasions 

knee  and  hip  "j 

nose                I 

Swimming 

scalp               J 

elbow      1 

Wrestling 

shoulder 

Blisters 

foot 

Basketball 
Handball 

foot 

Burns,  second  degree,  heat 

hand 

Chemistry  lab. 

Concussion 

Wresding 

Contusions 

elbow      

Not  stated 
Baseball 

leg 

nose 

Boxing 

ear      "1 

elbow  \ 

Swimming 

eye      J 

Dislocations 

knee 

Baseball 

finger      

Basketball 

shoulder     

Swimming 
Wrestling 

knee 

Evulsion,  nail 

Wrestling 

Foreign  body,  foot 

Locker  room 

Fracture,  humerus 

Wresding 
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REPORT  OF   INJURIES   TREATED  IN   GYMNASIUM   OFFICE — (Continued) 


Condition 


Laceration 

eye 

forehead 

lip 

wrist 

nose     .    . 

eye  .    .    . 

shin     .    . 

ankle 

thigh 
Sprain 

ankle  .    . 

wrist    .    . 

ankle  .    . 

wrist    .    . 

ankle 

elbow 

shoulder 

thumb 
Strain,  muscle 

chest    ,    .    . 

thigh   .    .    . 

lumbar    .    . 


side      

Tenosynovitis,  heel  tendon 

Torticollis 

Traumatic  adenitis,  groin  . 
Traumatism 

thumb 


nose     1 

thumb] 

thumb 

knee    l 

thumb  > 

toes      J 

nose 

elbow 

knee 

ribs 

shoulder , 


Activity 


Basketball 


Boxing 
Dormitory 
Locker  room 

Swimming 


Basketball 
Football 
Handball 
"Rough-housing' 

Wrestling 


Basketball 
High  jump 
Walking  on  icy 

pavement 
Wrestling 
Handball 
Wrestling 
Wrestling 

Baseball 

Basketball 

Boxing 

Swimming 

Touch  football 

Wrestling 


Number  Injured 
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The  members  of  the  football  squad  have  had  the  personal  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Rudolph  N.  Schullinger,  who  for  four  years  has  been 
the  surgeon  assigned  to  this  post.  Dr.  Schullinger's  report  is  illumi- 
nating and  we  give  its  summary,  which  shows  the  care  that  he  has 
given  to  each  member  of  the  squad. 

FOOTBALL  TEAM  INJURIES  AND  ILLNESSES 


Condition 


Number 
of  Cases 


Condition 


Number 
of  Cases 


Abscess,  Ludwig's  angina    .    . 

Appendicitis,  acute 2 

Concussion      

Contusion 

leg 

ankle 


nose      

Cyst,  sacrococcygeal  .... 
Dislocation  and  fracture 

ulna,  radius,  olecranon  . 
Dislocation 

acromio-clavicular  joint    . 

cervical  vertebra,  2d  on  3d 

meniscus      

semilunar  cartilage   .    .    . 

Exostosis,  femur 

Fracture 

finger 

nose      

tibia  and  fibula 

Hematoma 

ear 

Hordeolum 

Hypertrophic  rhinitis 

acute 

chronic 


Infection,  hand i 

Laceration 

chin      2 

eyelid i 

fingertip i 

forehead i 

Lipoma i 

Muscle  tear,  hamstring     ...  2 

Myositis i 

Skin  diseases,  unclassified   .    .  i 

Spina  bifida i 

Sprain 

ankle      4 

w^rist I 

Strain,  muscle 

abdomen      i 

lumbar i 

Synovitis,  knee i 

Tonsillectomy i 

Torn  ligament,  knee     ....  i 

Traumatism,  eye i 

Varicose  veins i 

Vertigo i 
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The  Students  at  Barnard  College  continue  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Gulielma  Alsop.  She  has  given  her  full  time  to  her  College  duties 
and  has  set  up  a  helpful  and  effective  program  of  preventive  and 
curative  measures.  During  the  year  1,153  patients  were  cared  for  in 
the  Barnard  Medical  Ofl&ce,  making  in  all  a  total  of  8,524  visits. 
Fourteen  hundred  and  thirty-six  medical  examinations  were  made; 
of  these,  1,393  were  of  undergraduates  and  43  were  of  graduates. 
Dr.  Alsop  and  her  staff  of  nurses  supervised  the  health  of  the  food 
handlers  and  the  employees  at  Barnard  College.  The  health  record 
at  Barnard  was  good  except  for  their  share  in  the  German  measles 
epidemic. 

At  Teachers  College  Dr.  M.  Alice  Asserson  has  held  regular 
ofl&ce  hours  each  afternoon  throughout  the  academic  year.  She  is 
assisted  by  a  trained  nurse  who  is  on  duty  to  treat  patients  from 
nine  to  five  o'clock.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  Session  com- 
plete medical  examinations  of  the  New  College  women  students 
were  made  by  a  staff  of  women  physicians.  From  these  examina- 
tions a  systematic  follow-up  of  conferences  and  treatments  was 
given  to  all  students  who  needed  medical  care.  This  program  was 
in  part  carried  on  by  Dr.  Asserson  and  in  part  by  the  staff  at  Earl 
Hall. 

The  care  of  the  teeth  is  an  important  lead  to  general  good  health. 
We  have  been  active  in  our  efforts  to  make  our  students  appreciate 
and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  care  for  this  health  asset.  Pro- 
fessor Anna  V.  Hughes  and  her  staff  of  dental  hygienists  have  con- 
tinued to  give  excellent  care  and  instruction  on  mouth  hygiene  to 
our  students.  During  the  year  Professor  Hughes  maintained  a  staff 
of  thirteen  dental  hygienists  at  our  Campus  clinic.  A  record  of  2,021 
treatments  shows  how  much  this  type  of  prophylactic  dental  care 
is  appreciated  by  our  community.  We  are  grateful  to  Professor 
Hughes  and  to  Miss  Geneva  Walls,  supervisor  of  the  thirteen 
young  women  who  gave  such  fine  service  in  this  field. 

At  the  request  of  the  President  the  Medical  Service  has  assumed 
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the  duty  of  examining  all  applicants  for  positions  on  the  staff  of 
the  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  of  the  Residence  Halls, 
and  of  the  grills,  cafeterias,  and  restaurants  maintained  by  the  Uni- 
versity, exclusive  of  Teachers  College.  These  examinations  are 
complete  and  reports  with  recommendations  are  sent  by  the  Medi- 
cal Ofl&cer  to  the  department  executive  who  will  be  responsible  for 
the  work  for  which  the  examined  has  applied.  The  procedure  will, 
we  hope,  be  of  constructive  help  to  the  applicant  as  well  as  a  factor 
of  protection  to  the  University.  No  employee  should  be  permitted 
to  do  work  for  which  he  is  not  qualified  as  to  health  and  physical 
ability.  When  necessary,  employees  are  called  at  stated  intervals  for 
reexamination.  Our  dining  halls  alone  have  given  422  students 
employment  during  the  year.  No  one  is  allowed  to  handle  food  in 
these  departments  without  having  had  a  medical  examination  and 
the  approval  of  the  University  Medical  Officer. 

During  the  year  several  of  our  Faculty  members,  to  our  deep 
concern,  have  suffered  from  serious  illness.  Most  of  them  were 
nursed  back  to  health  and  activity  at  Medical  Center  or  St.  Luke's 
Hospital.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  such  excellent  hospital  facili- 
ties so  near  at  hand  and  so  ready  to  help.  To  them  we  express  our 
appreciation  for  their  fine  cooperation  and  valuable  service. 

To  my  staff  members  and  to  my  colleagues  on  the  Faculty  of  The 
University  I  wish  to  extend  my  gratitude  for  their  cooperation  in 
making  possible  the  record  of  service  for  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  H.  McCastline, 
University  Medical  Officer 
June  so,  igs5 
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ENDOWED    BY   GEORGE    CROCKER 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I935 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  twenty-second  annual  report  of 
the  Institute  of  Cancer  Research. 

Professor  William  H.  Woglom  has  continued  his  efforts  to  sepa- 
rate out  the  tumor  inhibiting  substance  or  substances  mentioned  in 
last  year's  report.  Some  evidence  has  been  gathered  tending  to  show 
that  it  can  be  obtained  in  watery  solution  without  any  great  loss  of 
activity,  but  much  more  definite  information  will  be  required 
before  this  assumption  can  be  accepted  as  an  established  fact.  The 
frequent  occurrence  of  bacterial  contamination  despite  the  utmost 
care,  the  almost  incredible  delicacy  of  the  reactions  involved,  and 
occasional  epidemics  among  the  experimental  animals  make  the 
work  time-consuming  and  laborious. 

Professor  Frederick  D.  Bullock  and  Drs.  Maynie  R.  Curtis  and 
Wilhelmina  F.  Dunning  have  continued  their  study  of  the  etiology 
of  Cysticercus  sarcoma  of  the  rat's  liver  stressing  the  development 
of  a  method  of  infesting  rats  with  sterile  viable  larvae.  An  analysis 
of  the  data  obtained  from  7,005  simultaneous  inoculations  of 
Cysticercus  sarcoma  146  and  the  Jensen  rat  sarcoma  into  hosts  of 
different  genetic  constitution  has  been  completed  and  is  in  the 
process  of  preparation  for  publication.  This  analysis  showed  that 
the  physiological  constitution  of  the  host  which  was  favorable  for 
the  growth  of  these  tumors  was  controlled  by  independent  domi- 
nant hereditary  factors.  Conversely,  natural  immunity  to  either 
tumor  behaved  as  a  recessive.  A  comparison  of  the  rate  of  growth 
of  Cysticercus  sarcoma  146  which  grew  in  hosts  in  which  the  Jensen 
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rat  sarcoma  was  simultaneously  growing  with  the  rate  of  growth 
of  146  which  grew  in  hosts  in  which  JRS  receded  showed  that 
neither  the  progressively  growing  or  receding  JRS  exerted  any 
influence  on  the  rate  of  growth  of  146.  Likewise,  neither  the  pro- 
gressively growing  or  receding  146  influenced  the  rate  of  growth  of 
JRS.  A  study  of  the  influence  of  the  sex  and  age  of  the  host  when 
inoculated  on  the  per  cent  of  positives  and  the  rate  of  growth  of 
both  tumors  showed  that  the  effect  of  these  factors  was  of  minor 
importance  compared  with  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  above- 
mentioned  genetic  factors. 

With  the  collaboration  of  Dr.  Otto  F.  Krehbiel,  Drs.  Curtis  and 
Dunning  and  Professor  Bullock  have  continued  their  experiments 
with  injections  of  i:2:5:6-dibenzanthracene  and  i  :2-benzpyrene 
suspended  in  solid  paraffin  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  rats 
and  mice.  A  preliminary  survey  of  the  results  to  date  showed  that 
of  the  six  strains  of  rats  which  have  been  injected  with  1:2:5:6- 
dibenzanthracene  all  have  developed  tumors.  Seven  strains  of  rats 
and  five  strains  of  mice  have  been  injected  with  i  :2-benzpyrene 
and  all,  including  the  strains  which  were  previously  reported  to  be 
negative,  have  developed  tumors.  The  minimum  period  before  the 
appearance  of  a  tumor  in  a  rat  from  the  dibenzanthracene  injection 
was  137  days  with  16  milligrams  of  the  carcinogenic  substance. 
The  mean  based  on  64  tumors  with  the  dose  varying  from  1/50  to 
1/4  mg.  was  308.9  ±  7.4  days  or  10.3  months  and  the  maximum 
was  544  days  with  1/50  mg.  The  variation  in  the  time  required  to 
produce  these  tumors  is  almost  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  Cysticercus 
sarcomata,  but  it  will  be  noted  that  the  time  required  for  the  tumors 
to  appear  is  some  four  months  less.  It  may  be  said  tentatively  that 
1/50  mg.  of  i:2:5:6-dibenzanthracene  in  paraffin  is  equivalent  to 
30  or  more  Cysticercus  larvae  in  the  time  required  to  produce  a 
tumor.  In  mice  the  minimum  was  74  days. 

The  1 :2-benzpyrene  produced  tumors  in  a  much  shorter  tim^ 
the  minimum  period  for  rats  being  76  days  and  the  maximum  265 
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days.  For  mice  the  minimum  time  was  63  days  and  the  maximum 
169  days.  The  mean  length  of  time  to  produce  a  tumor  in  a  rat, 
based  on  560  tumors  with  the  dose  varying  from  2  to  24  mg.  was 
130.7  ±  0.7  days  or  4.4  months,  and  for  199  mouse  tumors  with  the 
dose  varying  from  i/ioo  to  1/25  mg.  was  100.7  ^  ^-^  ^^Y^  ^^  34 
months.  Experiments  are  under  way  to  test  the  relation  between 
the  size  of  the  dose  and  the  time  interval  before  the  appearance  of 
the  tumors  in  the  two  species  and  the  relative  potency  of  the  carci- 
nogenic agents  compared  with  each  other  and  with  the  Cysticercus 
larvae. 

Dr.  Johannes  P.  M.  Vogelaar  has  continued  his  studies  on  the 
growth  of  human  fibroblasts  in  culture  and  has  been  able,  among 
many  other  cultures,  to  keep  one  strain  in  full  vigor  and  actively 
growing  for  a  year,  after  which  period  it  was  no  longer  carried  on. 
The  possibility  of  growing  such  a  strain  over  a  considerable  time  is 
significant,  because  a  more  uniform  material  is  available  for  various 
experiments  than  when  cultures  are  prepared  from  tissues  of  dif- 
ferent patients  without  sufficient  lapse  of  time  to  map  out  their 
biological  qualities.  Such  a  culture  may,  for  example,  be  very  useful 
in  the  study  of  the  action  of  carcinogenic  agents  on  human  tissue. 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  normal  tissue  cells  can  be  changed 
into  malignant  cells  in  vitro  under  the  influence  of  such  an  agent 
though  all  efforts  to  obtain  this  change  have  failed  so  far  not  only  in 
this  laboratory  but  in  many  others.  A  reason  for  this  difference 
between  cells  in  culture  and  in  the  animal  is  not  yet  available. 
Since,  unfortunately,  such  a  change  could  not  be  proved  by  actual 
transplantation  of  exposed  cultures  into  human  beings,  it  was 
decided  first  to  perform  similar  experiments  on  animal  tissue  in 
order  to  study  the  possibility  of  such  a  change.  Since  benzpyrene 
has  been  shown  to  produce  tumors  in  mice  with  great  rapidity,  it 
was  decided  to  use  this  agent  on  cultures  of  animal  tissue.  Experi- 
ments were  started  with  benzpyrene  suspended  in  paraffin,  a  com- 
bination which  had  proved  very  effective  in  the  production  of 
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tumors  in  animals  by  simple  subcutaneous  injection,  the  paraffin 
marking  the  place  where  the  tumor  process  began.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  paraffin  was  unsatisfactory  for  tissue  cultures.  Small 
pieces  of  paraffin,  containing  the  carcinogenic  agent,  were  placed 
in  juxtaposition  with  pieces  of  mouse  and  rat  tissue.  The  paraffin 
seemingly  did  not  influence  the  activity  of  the  fibroblasts  which 
grew  out  on  all  sides  of  the  tissue,  but  unfortunately  there  was  no 
tendency  of  the  tissue  to  grow  around  the  paraffin,  thereby  estab- 
lishing a  more  intimate  contact  between  the  cells  and  the  material 
loaded  with  the  carcinogenic  agent.  The  presence  of  a  solid  piece 
of  paraffin  interfered  with  the  cutting  of  the  plasma  clot  which 
was  necessary  in  making  subcultures.  This  was  the  deciding  factor 
in  discontinuing  further  experiments  in  this  direction.  Lard  proved 
to  be  entirely  unsatisfactory  as  a  solvent  for  the  carcinogenic  agent. 
It  thus  became  clear  that  the  only  way  to  apply  benzpyrene  to  the 
cultures  was  to  use  it  in  the  form  of  a  colloidal  suspension.  When 
Dr.  Otto  F.  Krehbiel,  later  in  the  year,  obtained  tumor  growth  in 
animals  by  using  a  small  quantity  of  such  a  suspension,  it  was 
decided  to  use  only  this  preparation  for  further  work. 

Other  workers  have  used  colloidal  suspensions  of  carcinogenic 
substances  for  the  production  of  tumors  in  animals.  These  suspen- 
sions were  prepared  by  using  benzene  or  acetone  as  the  solvent. 
The  use  of  these  solvents  was  considered  undesirable  since  they  are 
very  toxic  to  the  tissue  in  culture  even  in  traces.  It  is  true  that,  dur- 
ing the  preparation  of  the  colloidal  suspension,  the  benzene  or 
the  acetone  is  boiled  off.  However,  it  is  not  improbable  that  traces 
of  the  chemicals  are  left  in  the  water  even  after  boiling  the  latter 
for  several  minutes.  Since  cultures  often  are  sensitive  to  the  most 
minute  traces  of  toxic  substances,  a  special  technique  was  developed 
for  the  preparation  of  colloidal  suspensions  of  benzpyrene  and 
related  substances.  The  solution  contains  a  definite  amount  of  benz- 
pyrene and  can  be  kept  for  several  weeks  without  apparent  change. 

The  importance  of  a  colloidal  suspension  of  benzpyrene  in  tissue 
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culture  experiments  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  growing  cells  are  in  con- 
stant and  intimate  contact  with  the  carcinogenic  agent. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  this  year  a  great  number  of  cul- 
tures have  been  prepared  from  various  organs  of  the  adult  albino 
mouse  in  order  to  find  out  which  type  of  tissue  is  best.  From  the 
very  beginning  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  growth  of 
both  fibroblasts  and  epithelium  since  both  sarcomas  and  carcino- 
mas have  been  obtained  in  animals  treated  with  carcinogenic 
agents.  It  was  found  that,  although  cultures  can  be  obtained  from 
most  organs  such  as  heart,  liver,  spleen,  lung,  bladder,  and  thymus, 
only  very  few  were  satisfactory  for  the  experiments.  The  growth 
often  is  irregular  and  not  vigorous  enough  for  growing  tissue  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  Very  good  cultures,  however,  have  been 
obtained  from  the  thymus  gland.  It  was  possible  to  grow  fibroblasts 
in  a  medium  made  up  with  the  colloidal  solution  of  benzpyrene 
and  there  seemed  no  essential  difference  in  the  rate  of  growth  in 
a  medium  containing  benzpyrene  and  in  a  control  medium  con- 
taining none  of  this  substance. 

Great  difficulties,  however,  were  encountered  when  subculturing 
the  fibroblasts.  Although  subcultures  can  be  made,  their  growth  in 
most  cases  is  rather  limited.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  is  the 
tendency  of  the  network  of  fibroblasts  to  break  up  into  small  chains 
of  cells.  If  such  cells  are  transplanted,  they  have  no  further  tend- 
ency to  grow.  Another  great  difficulty  is  the  liquefaction  of  the 
plasma  by  the  tissue  which  interferes  with  the  preparation  of  sub- 
cultures. Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  overcome  these  technical 
difficulties.  They  form  the  main  hindrance  to  further  progress  since 
we  now  know  definitely  that  the  presence  of  benzpyrene  does  not 
interfere  with  the  general  activities  of  the  cells. 

Tests  of  the  influence  of  thyroxin  on  the  growth  of  human  fibro- 
blasts have  shown  that  this  substance  may  vary  greatly  in  concen- 
tration without  affecting  the  growth  of  tissue  to  an  appreciable 
extent. 
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The  feeding  solution  for  human  fibroblasts  undoubtedly  could 
be  further  improved  by  replacing  the  Witte  peptone,  used  in  its 
preparation,  by  protein  digestion  products,  but  the  required  method 
is  one  of  trial  and  error  and  is  very  time-consuming.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  by  other  workers  in  this  field  that  fibrin  digests 
have  an  extraordinary  stimulating  influence  on  the  growth  of 
fibroblasts.  Some  recent  experiments  by  Dr.  Vogelaar  gave  similar 
results  for  human  fibroblasts.  Further  improvement  in  the  feeding 
solution  for  the  cultures  along  these  lines  is  not  only  desirable 
because  it  facilitates  the  growing  of  permanent  strains  of  cells  of 
known  biological  types,  but  also  because  it  will  give  further  infor- 
mation about  those  substances  which  are  vital  for  the  activities  of 
the  various  cell  types  of  the  human  body.  Such  experiments,  how- 
ever, are  only  useful  when  they  are  done  on  a  large  scale  and  with 
tissues  grown  from  various  persons.  Very  different  results  may  be 
obtained  if  animal  tissues  are  used. 

Two  problems  have  been  investigated  by  Professor  Charles  Pack- 
ard: the  changes  in  radiosensitivity  of  Drosophila  eggs  during  early 
development,  and  the  measurement  of  gamma  ray  activity  in  terms 
of  biological  roentgens. 

The  Drosophila  method  for  measuring  dosage  is  useful  only  so 
long  as  the  sensitivity  of  the  eggs  in  a  standard  sample  remains  con- 
stant. Individual  eggs  in  such  a  sample  vary  in  age  from  60  to  180 
minutes,  and  their  sensitivity  is  known  to  vary  with  their  stage  of 
development.  It  seemed  desirable  to  determine  precisely  the  magni- 
tude of  this  variation.  To  this  end,  homogeneous  samples  were 
obtained  and  exposed  at  intervals  varying  from  30  to  180  minutes 
after  the  time  of  laying.  It  was  found  that  the  sensitivity  increases 
during  early  development  and  then  falls  abruptly  when  cell  divi- 
sion temporarily  stops.  If  the  standard  sample  is  always  collected 
in  the  same  way,  it  will  contain  the  same  proportions  of  eggs  of 
different  ages,  and  will  therefore  maintain  a  constant  average 
sensitivity. 
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The  measurement  of  gamma  radiations  was  made  with  an  appli- 
cator, designed  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Exner.  The  Drosophila  eggs, 
placed  on  the  outer  surface,  were  given  definite  doses  measured  in 
terms  of  millicurie  hours.  The  survival  curve  has  precisely  the  same 
course  as  that  obtained  when  eggs  are  exposed  to  X-rays.  When  the 
two  are  superposed,  the  effect  produced  by  a  definite  number  of 
millicurie  hours  can  be  compared  directly  with  that  produced  by 
a  measured  dose  of  X-rays.  The  results  showed  that  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  experiment,  i  millicurie  hour  of  gamma  radiation 
produces  the  same  biological  effect  as  5  roentgens  of  X-radiation. 
It  is  convenient  to  use  the  term  "biological  roentgens"  in  this  con- 
nection because  the  effect  measured  is  a  biological  reaction.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  physical  methods  of  measuring  gamma  rays  in 
terms  of  roentgens  are  still  open  to  question,  the  biological  method 
is  at  present  the  best. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Exner,  as  stated  above,  has  been  collaborating 
with  Professor  Charles  Packard  on  the  measurement  of  the  output 
of  gamma  radiation  per  gram  of  radium  on  the  basis  of  the  bio- 
logical effectiveness  of  the  radiation  in  comparison  with  X-rays. 
To  this  end  Drosophila  eggs  were  exposed  to  gamma  rays  with  the 
help  of  a  special  applicator  which  was  designed  to  eliminate  a  num- 
ber of  sources  of  error  usually  present  in  experiments  of  this  type. 
These  experiments  yielded  a  result  of  5  roentgens  per  hour  at  i  cm. 
from  a  point  source  equivalent  to  i  mgm.  of  radium  filtered  by 
0.5  mm.  of  platinum.  This  is  in  agreement  with  previous  values 
obtained  by  biological  methods,  but  differs  from  the  results  ob- 
tained by  various  indirect  physical  methods  which  range  from 
7  to  II  r/mgm.  hr.  A  direct  physical  measurement  of  this  quantity 
has  not  yet  been  possible. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Exner's  time  has  been  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  construction  of  the  Sloan  X-ray  generator  which  was  described 
in  last  year's  report.  This,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  housed  in  a  build- 
ing constructed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  on 
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the  grounds  of  the  Medical  Center,  and  the  apparatus  is  well 
under  way.  It  will  probably  take  six  months  or  more  before  it  is 
running  steadily.  Even  after  all  of  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  are 
assembled  the  evacuation  of  the  main  chamber  may  reveal  small 
unexpected  leaks  which  are  not  only  difficult  to  find  but  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  remedy.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this 
is  only  the  third  X-ray  machine  of  this  type  to  be  constructed  and 
that  many  improvements  have  been  embodied  in  it  necessitating  in 
some  cases  a  partial  redesigning  of  the  structure. 

Professor  Frederick  Prime  has  completed  his  work  on  the  quan- 
titative study  of  X-ray  in  regard  to  animal  tumors,  especially  on  a 
guinea  pig  tumor  known  as  Cavy  4.  In  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Haagensen  he  has  completed  the  study  and  analysis  of  all  the 
tumors  grown  in  this  institution  from  its  opening  in  1913  up  to  the 
present  time.  He  is  also  working  on  the  lethal  doses  of  high-voltage 
X-ray  on  human  fibroblasts  derived  from  the  thyroid  gland  and 
grown  in  vitro,  this  portion  of  the  work  being  done  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Vogelaar. 

Dr.  Otto  F.  Krehbiel  and  Dr.  Cushman  D.  Haagensen  have  car- 
ried out  a  histological  study  of  tumors  produced  in  mice,  rats,  and 
rabbits  by  means  of  injections  of  i:2:5:6-dibenzanthracene  and 
1 :2-benzpyrene  contained  either  in  melted  paraffin  wax  or  dis- 
solved in  lard.  As  has  been  shown  by  Professor  E.  L.  Kennaway 
and  his  collaborators  these  substances  when  placed  upon  the  skin  in- 
duce squamous  cell  carcinoma,  and  when  injected  into  connective 
tissues,  sarcomata  of  various  types.  Some  of  these  sarcomas  appar- 
ently contain,  or  are  even  largely  made  up  of,  muscle  fibers  derived 
from  the  adjacent  muscles,  from  the  muscular  wall  of  the  smaller 
vessels,  or  from  the  fibers  attached  to  the  hair  follicles.  In  a  few 
instances  the  fatty  tissues  seem  to  enter  into  the  malignant  process, 
a  type  of  tumor  which  has  also  been  observed  by  Bullock,  Curtis, 
and  Dunning  in  their  series  of  neoplasms  produced  in  the  liver  of 
white  rats.  Other  workers  have  shown  that  tumors  can  be  produced 
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in  chickens  and  in  the  various  organs  of  mice  and  rats  by  the  use 
of  these  potent  hydrocarbons,  so  that  now  the  experimental  investi- 
gator of  cancer  has  at  his  disposal  a  great  variety  of  tumors  in  those 
animals  which  are  used  for  purposes  of  convenience  in  the  labora- 
tory. Chiefly  albino  mice  and  rats  will  be  used  because  the  tumors 
appear  more  rapidly.  For  the  development  of  a  tumor  is  a  function 
of  time  as  well  as  of  amount  of  irritation,  as  has  been  shown  most 
clearly  in  the  experiments  of  Professor  Bullock  and  Drs.  Curtis  and 
Dunning.  According  to  this  rule  tumors  may  be  obtained  in  mice 
in  two  months;  in  rats  in  four  or  five  months;  but  guinea  pigs  and 
rabbits  require  a  longer  period,  approximating  a  year.  But  it  is  quite 
certain  that  in  the  future  while  inoculated  tumors  will  be  largely 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  preliminary  experimental  work,  a  rechecking 
of  the  results,  if  they  seem  to  be  important,  will  be  done  upon  the 
so-called  primary  tumors  produced  in  animals  by  some  of  the  com- 
pounds which  Kennaway  and  Cook  have,  after  so  many  years  of 
labor,  offered  to  the  scientific  world.  It  has  already  been  found  in  a 
not  inconsiderable  number  of  instances  that  the  startling  thera- 
peutic effects  that  have  been  observed  when  using  a  variety  of 
grafted  tumors  are  entirely  missing  when  primary  tumors  were 
employed.  Such  primary  tumors,  therefore,  are  much  more  closely 
related  to  the  primary  human  tumors  in  their  biological  qualities 
than  are  the  grafted  tumors  which  have  been  so  long  employed  in 
research  laboratories.  The  fact  that  a  considerable  variety  of  tumors 
has  been  produced  not  only  by  the  action  of  a  parasitic  worm  act- 
ing upon  the  liver  of  a  rat  but  also  by  the  injection  of  pure  chemi- 
cals into  the  tissues,  suggests  that  possibly  the  statement  so  widely 
made  concerning  the  necessity  of  a  multiplicity  of  causes  which 
must  be  assumed  for  the  production  of  the  great  variety  of  tumor 
types  which  exist,  may  not  be  so  essential  as  has  been  thought,  for 
the  parasitic  worms  produced  eighteen  varieties  of  tumors  in  the 
rat's  liver,  and  the  three  most  active  chemical  substances  now  being 
employed  bid  fair  to  produce  an  equal  or  larger  number;  hence  it 
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looks  as  if  a  small  number  of  agents  might  be  responsible  for  many 
types  of  animal,  and  possibly  human,  cancer. 

Dr.  Cushman  D.  Haagensen,  in  connection  with  Professor  Fred- 
erick Prime,  has  completed  a  study  of  the  spontaneous  and  trans- 
planted tumors  observed  in  this  Institute  since  its  beginning.  This 
undertaking  includes  recorded  observations  on  some  240,000  mice, 
rats,  guinea  pigs,  and  rabbits.  It  has  occupied  the  authors  for  more 
than  a  year,  but  if  published  should  be  of  considerable  assistance  to 
those  who  work  with  the  tumors  of  these  small  laboratory  animals. 

Dr.  Otto  F.  Krehbiel  has  injected  in  collaboration  with  Professor 
Bullock,  Drs.  Curtis  and  Dunning,  464  rats  and  148  mice  with 
dibenzanthracene  or  benzpyrene,  in  paraffin.  The  subcutaneous 
nodules  (equivalent  to  points  of  irritation),  produced  by  the  injec- 
tions, varied  from  one  to  twelve.  The  larger  the  number  of  nodules 
the  more  rapidly  the  tumors  appear. 

Fifty  Longacre  mice  were  treated  with  benzpyrene  in  solid  paraf- 
fin. One-tenth  c.c.  of  a  i  per  cent  solution  was  placed  subcutaneously 
in  from  one  to  ten  places.  Forty  of  these  mice  produced  56  tumors 
in  from  74  to  185  days.  Of  fifty  Rockland  mice,  treated  in  the  same 
way,  forty-four  developed  53  tumors  in  from  89  to  156  days. 

A  group  of  fifty  Marsh  mice  was  injected  subcutaneously  on  each 
side  with  0.2  c.c.  of  a  i  per  cent  benzpyrene  solution  in  lard.  The 
injections  were  repeated  in  three  weeks.  All  these  mice  developed 
tumors  in  from  59  to  122  days.  A  total  of  59  tumors  resulted.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  mice  (Marsh  and  Longacre),  on  which  the 
results  are  not  as  yet  complete,  were  likewise  treated  with  benz- 
pyrene in  lard;  also  100  Rockland  rats.  No  strain  has  been  found  to 
be  resistant  to  the  action  of  these  hydrocarbons. 

The  colloidal  benzpyrene  solution,  used  by  Dr.  Vogelaar  in  his 
tissue  cultures,  was  injected  under  the  skin  of  rats.  Five-tenths  c.c. 
was  given  on  both  sides  once  a  week.  After  26  injections,  five  of  the 
twenty-two  rats  used  developed  tumors. 

Thirty  guinea  pigs  and  forty  rabbits  have  been  treated  with 
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dibenzanthracene  in  paraflBn  and  benzpyrene  in  lard  in  various 
ways.  Only  a  few  sarcomata  have  developed  and  the  animals  are 
still  under  observation. 

The  paraffin,  used  as  a  vehicle  for  dibenzanthracene  and  benz- 
pyrene, was  injected  alone  into  twenty  mice  and  twenty  rats  sub- 
cutaneously.  Nine  months  later  the  nodules  were  still  in  place  and 
no  new  tissue  had  formed  around  them. 

For  Dr.  William  H.  Kraemer,  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  a 
solution  of  the  lead  salt  of  benzylsulphonylglycine,  designated 
H  126  and  prepared  by  the  Liverpool  Medical  Research  Organiza- 
tion, was  tested  on  rats  bearing  sarcoma  39.  Like  other  organic  lead 
preparations,  it  caused  severe  toxic  symptoms,  produced  consider- 
able hemorrhage  in  the  tumors,  but  failed  to  check  their  growth 
except  temporarily. 

A  small  amount  of  Cofley-Humber  adrenal  solution  was  used 
for  subcutaneous  injections  in  two  rats,  bearing  sarcoma  39.  One 
rat  received  0.5  c.c.  eight  times,  the  other  the  same  amount  five 
times.  The  tumor  remained  unaffected. 

Several  series  of  rats  were  inoculated  with  Flexner-Jobling  rat 
carcinoma,  sarcoma  39  and  256,  respectively,  for  experiments  with 
diathermy.  A  number  of  rats  were  also  injected  with  varying 
amounts  of  emulsions  of  Flexner-Jobling  rat  carcinoma  and  tumor 
256,  which  had  been  coagulated  with  the  current,  and  subsequently 
these  rats  were  inoculated  with  the  corresponding  tumors.  No  im- 
munity was  produced  by  the  coagulated  material. 

Inoculations  necessary  to  maintain  the  stock  of  seven  transplant- 
able rat  tumors  and  of  nine  transplantable  mouse  tumors  were  done 
as  usual.  Over  ten  thousand  animals  were  used  for  this  purpose. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Leonard  B.  Brabec  has  continued  the  inves- 
tigation to  determine  primarily  the  effect  of  large  dosages  of 
vitamin  A  on  the  growth  of  transplanted  tumors  in  rats.  This  inves- 
tigation has  also  included  the  effect  of  small  dosages  of  vitamin  A 
and  in  both  instances  comparisons  have  been  made  with  control 
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animals  on  a  vitamin  A-free  diet  alone.  The  control  animals  con- 
sist of  those  with  and  without  transplanted  tumors.  The  purpose, 
method,  and  procedure  were  outlined  in  the  report  presented  last 
year.  The  rats  have  received  dosages  of  carotene  from  loo  to  5,000 
units,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  so  far,  of  rats  inoculated  with  rat 
sarcoma  39  and  Flexner-Jobling  rat  carcinoma,  tumor  growth 
has  continued  in  both  the  control  and  experimental  animals.  Some 
evidence  points  to  an  accelerated  tumor  growth  in  those  animals 
receiving  large  dosages  of  vitamin  A  rather  than  to  an  inhibition 
of  growth,  as  found  by  Kuh  on  the  growth  of  tumors  in  mice.  Over 
150  animals  have  so  far  been  used  in  this  investigation  which  is 
being  continued  this  year. 

"The  Quantitative  Investigation  upon  the  Occurrence  of  Vita- 
min G  in  Rat  Sarcoma  39,  Including  a  Comparison  with  the 
Vitamin  G  Content  of  Liver  Tissue  from  the  Same  Animals,"  and 
previously  reported,  has  been  completed  and  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Cancer. 

The  results  showed  considerable  differences  in  the  vitamin  G  con- 
tent of  equal  weights  of  tumor  and  liver  from  rats  raised  on  a  diet 
consisting  of  two-thirds  whole  wheat,  one-third  whole  milk  pow- 
der plus  sodium  chloride  to  the  extent  of  2  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  the  wheat.  The  vitamin  G  content  of  tumor  was  low,  being 
about  one-seventh  that  of  the  liver.  The  results  were  the  same 
whether  determined  by  the  average  total  gain  of  the  test  rats  in  five 
or  in  eight  weeks. 

While  liver  from  animals  with  growing  tumors  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  lower  in  vitamin  G  content  than  that  from  animals 
without  growing  tumors,  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  sarcoma 
actually  consumed  vitamin  G  in  the  body  of  the  host.  It  was  also 
shown  that  a  diet  deficient  in  vitamin  G  but  otherwise  adequate 
does  not  prevent  the  taking  and  growth  of  sarcoma  39. 

During  the  year  Dr.  Brabec  has  continued  the  work  on  the  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  literature  dealing  with  the  subject  of  "Vitamins 
and  Their  Relation  to  Cancer,"  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  make  a 
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more  or  less  critical  review  for  publication  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Cancer. 

The  investigation,  started  some  time  ago,  to  determine  the  rela- 
tionship of  age,  strain,  and  diet  to  the  growth  of  various  tumors  is 
being  continued. 

From  January  i,  1935,  to  January  i,  1936,  2,125  animals  have 
been  bred  in  the  laboratory,  and  raised  on  a  special  adequate  diet. 
These  animals  have  been  specially  numbered  and  their  complete 
life  history  carefully  recorded.  They  have  been  used  for  special  diet 
experiments,  and  some  have  been  furnished  to  other  workers  in  this 
laboratory  for  special  investigations  where  it  was  of  importance  to 
know  the  life  history  of  the  experimental  animals  used. 

Mr.  R.  V.  Ingram  has  spent  the  past  year  in  the  examination  of 
human  tissue,  malignant,  nonmalignant,  and  normal.  An  enumer- 
ation of  the  material  follows :  fibroma  of  the  uterus,  24  specimens ; 
fibroadenoma,  2;  carcinoma  of  the  breast,  15;  carcinoma  of  the 
cecum,  I ;  carcinoma  of  the  transverse  colon,  i ;  carcinoma  of  the 
lung,  i;  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  3;  lymphosarcoma,  2;  sarcoma,  2; 
sarcoma  (congenital),  i;  myxosarcoma,  i;  melanoma,  i;  Hodg- 
kins  disease,  i;  leukemic  liver,  i;  normal  liver,  12;  normal  kidney, 
2;  normal  heart,  i;  normal  testes,  i;  normal  skin,  i;  and  small 
intestines,  i. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  experience  has  proved  that  different  tis- 
sues of  the  same  category  show  quite  wide  variations  in  their  metal- 
lic composition,  qualitatively,  an  interpretation  of  the  analysis  has 
been  attempted  only  on  those  materials  which  are  represented  with 
ten  or  more  specimens. 

In  carcinoma  of  the  breast,  lead,  aluminum,  and  zinc  appear 
with  regularity;  rubidium  and  manganese  in  the  majority  of  the 
specimens,  while  lithium,  strontium,  tin,  and  silver  are  present  less 
frequently.  Chromium  was  found  only  once.  In  fibroma  of  the 
uterus,  lead,  zinc,  and  rubidium  are  consistently  found.  In  about 
half  the  cases  strontium,  aluminum,  tin,  and  lithium  occur. 

In  normal  liver,  lead,  manganese,  aluminum,  zinc,  strontium  are 
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the  metals  which  occur  with  persistent  regularity.  Lithium,  stron- 
tium, and  silver  occur  less  often  and  chromium  and  nickel  were 
detected  still  less  frequently. 

In  this  discussion  the  following  elements  which  always  are  pres- 
ent are  not  included,  namely,  sodium,  potassium,  magnesium,  cal- 
cium, phosphorus,  copper,  and  iron. 

Numerous  spectrographic  analyses  for  lead  in  blood  have  been 
carried  out. 

During  the  past  year  further  studies  were  continued  by  Dr.  Jacob 
Heiman  on  the  benign  fibroadenoma  of  the  rat's  breast  in  relation 
to  endocrines.  Variations  were  noted  in  the  rate  of  growth,  in  the 
size  and  consistency  of  the  tumor,  differences  observed  in  the 
stroma  and  glandular  ratio,  and  morphologic  changes  studied. 
These  variations  seemed  associated  with  factors  related  to  the  age 
of  the  rat  at  the  time  of  tumor  inoculation,  to  sex,  and  to  pregnancy. 

Very  young  animals  which,  at  the  time  of  inoculation,  had  not 
yet  attained  sexual  maturity,  grew  dense  connective  tissue  tumors 
from  fibroadenomata.  In  young  females  these  tumors  change  their 
morphologic  characteristics  as  the  animals  age,  whereas  in  the  very 
young  a  preponderance  of  fibroblasts  occurs,  while  in  the  later 
stages  of  growth  the  glandular  component  of  the  tumor  increases. 

Adult  rats  in  general  show  a  glandular  hyperplasia  in  these  trans- 
planted neoplasms,  with  a  tendency  to  cyst  formation,  while  old 
females  develop  from  these  transplants,  cyst-adenomata  and  papil- 
lary cyst-adenomata. 

Castrated  males  showed  a  marked  increase  in  takes  up  to  80  per 
cent;  normal  males  30  per  cent;  normal  females  66  per  cent.  Nor- 
mal immune  males  showing  no  growths  six  months  after  tumor 
implantation  gave  70  per  cent  takes  after  castration  and  reinocula- 
tion.  The  growths  then  appeared  within  six  weeks.  Castrated 
females  showed  only  16  per  cent  of  growths.  Sterilization  of  the  rats 
with  X-ray  produced  no  changes  in  the  transplants. 

Gonadotropic,  estrogenic,  and  growth  hormones  were  injected 
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to  Study  their  influence,  if  any,  upon  the  growing  transplants  in 
normal  and  spayed  rats  of  different  ages  and  sex.  Many  control 
animals  were  also  injected  and  microscopic  studies  made  of  the 
mammary  glands,  ovaries,  testes,  and  pituitary  glands.  The  breast 
hyperplasias  which  were  produced  were  studied  in  relation  to 
benign  tumor  development. 

Because  assays  showed  a  high  estrogenic  content  in  the  sponta- 
neous and  transplanted  tumors,  examinations  were  made  to  note 
if  constant  estrus  were  present. 

Similar  hormone  studies  were  made  on  old  female  rabbits.  Sex 
and  growth  hormones  were  injected  over  a  long  period,  and  the 
breast  hyperplasias  which  grew  to  noticeable  size  were  sectioned 
and  examined. 

Transplantations  of  these  hyperplastic  breasts  produced  in  rats 
and  rabbits  are  now  being  attempted,  with  one  successful  inocula- 
tion in  eighty  rats. 

The  Director,  Professor  Francis  C.  Wood,  in  addition  to  his 
routine  duties  as  administrator  of  the  Institute  and  the  tissue  cul- 
ture laboratory  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  continues  to  act  as  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  International  Cancer  Research  Foun- 
dation, and  the  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Cancer,  contrib- 
uting to  the  latter  a  number  of  editorials  and  book  reviews.  He  has 
furnished  the  usual  article  on  cancer  for  the  Americana  Annual  and 
has  given  occasional  lectures  on  some  research  phase  of  cancer 
before  medical  bodies. 

Professor  Wood  has  been  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  against  Cancer  which  was  organized  about  two 
years  ago  in  Paris  under  the  presidency  of  Senator  Justin  Godart, 
former  Minister  of  Health,  who  founded  in  1917  the  French  Society 
for  the  Control  of  Cancer  and  was  its  president  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Professor  Wood  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  of 
the  Editorial  Board  of  the  Union's  Acta,  and  is  also  a  member  of 
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the  committee  of  the  Union  which  is  discussing  the  preparation 
of  an  Atlas  on  Cancer  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  figure  and 
describe  briefly  all  important  types  of  human  cancer  with  the  end 
that  the  confusion  in  nomenclature  which  now  exists  may  be 
removed,  and  the  characteristics  of  tumors  which,  owing  to  their 
rarity  are  infrequently  seen  by  those  in  charge  of  hospital  labora- 
tories, will  be  made  available  and  permit  of  some  estimation  of  the 
biological  properties  of  the  neoplasms  in  question.  There  is,  unfor- 
tunately, still  considerable  disagreement  as  to  the  types  of  tumors 
which  should  be  always  operated  upon,  if  such  operation  permits 
complete  eradication,  and  upon  those  types  which  should  always 
be  irradiated,  whether  operable  or  not.  Obviously,  in  the  rare  types 
only  a  world  experience  can  offer  sufficient  information  to  permit 
of  a  reasonable  judgment  on  these  matters,  drawn  from  micro- 
scopical and  clinical  study  of  the  growth.  Much  information  lies 
buried  in  publications  utterly  inaccessible  to  the  average  American 
pathologist  because  in  the  first  place  he  cannot  obtain  the  journals 
in  which  these  articles  are  published  and,  in  the  second,  if  he  did 
obtain  them,  he  could  not  read  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written.  It  is  to  remedy  just  this  situation,  in  which  information  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  every  patient  who  has  a  cancer  should  be 
made  available,  that  this  Atlas  is  being  compiled.  It  will  be  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  medicine  that  an  international  collaboration 
for  the  purpose  of  defining  and  illustrating  the  different  types  of 
cancer  has  been  undertaken,  and  the  value  of  such  a  publication 
cannot  be  challenged. 

Professor  Wood  will  also  take  part  in  the  International  Cancer 
Congress  which  the  Union  will  hold  in  Brussels  in  September,  1936, 
and  will  open  the  program  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  cancer 
by  radiation. 

The  American  Jottrnal  of  Cancer  continues  to  grow  in  the  num- 
ber of  papers  and  abstracts  published  while  the  material  offered 
for  publication  has  greatly  increased  both  in  amount  and  quality. 
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It  could  not,  however,  exist  without  the  generous  support  of  the 
Chemical  Foundation,  which  meets  its  deficit. 

Professor  Woglom  gave  a  course  in  the  morphology  of  tumors 
at  the  Institute  during  the  Summer  Session,  and  also  gave  his  annual 
talk  on  cancer  research  to  the  students  of  the  Medical  School. 

The  Institute  continues  to  furnish  a  large  number  of  tumor- 
bearing  animals  to  various  workers  and  research  laboratories. 

A  list  of  the  most  important  publications  of  the  members  of  the 

laboratory  staff  during  the  year  follows: 

Curtis,  Maynie  R.,  Wilhelmina  F.  Dunning,  and  Frederick  D.  Bullock,  "Dur- 
ation and  Extent  of  Irritation  versus  Genetic  Constitution  in  the  Etiology 
of  Malignant  Tumors."  American  Journal  of  Cancer,  XXI  (July,  1934), 

554-70- 
Erlichman,  Eleanor,  "Human  Fibroblasts  Grown  for  a  Year  in  a  Medium  of 

Sheep  Plasma  and  Two  Solutions  of  Known  Composition."  American 

Journal  of  Cancer,  XXIV  (June,  1935),  393-96. 
Heiman,  Jacob,  "The  Study  of  Benign  Neoplasms  of  the  Rat's  Breast." 

American  Journal  of  Cancer,  XXII  (November,  1934),  497-524. 
Packard,  Charles,  "Biological  Dosimeters  in  Radiology."  Symposia  on  Quan- 
titative Biology,  II  (1934),  264. 
"Drosophila  Eggs  and  Radium  Dosimetry."  American  Journal  of 

Roentgenology  and  Radium  Therapy,  XXXIII  (March,  1935),  317-18. 
Vogelaar,  Johannes  P.  M.  and  Eleanor  Erlichman,  "Some  Remarks  on  the 

Growth  of  Human  Fibroblasts  in  Media  Containing  Copper."  American 

Journal  of  Canca-,  XXII  (September,  1934),  66-75. 
"The  Growth  of  Human  Fibroblasts  in  Media  Containing  Silver." 

American  Journal  of  Cancer,  XXII  (November,  1934),  555-60. 
Woglom,  William  H.,  "Body  Temperature  and  Tumor  Growth."  American 

Journal  of  Cancer,  XXI  (July,  1934),  604-605. 
Wood,  Francis  Carter,  "Experimental  Studies  on  Radiation."  New  Yor\ 

State  Journal  of  Medicine,  XXXIV  (November,  1934),  48-51. 

"Cancer."  Americana  Annual  (1934),  page  125. 

with  Benjamin  Rice  Shore,  "Five  Year  Cancer  Cures  at  St.  Luke's 

Hospital."  Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  LX  (February,  1935), 

461-63. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Francis  Carter  Wood, 

Director 
June  JO,  19^5 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I935 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1935. 

The  Library  of  the  University  has  inhabited  its  new  building,  and 
in  some  measure  stock  can  now  be  taken  of  the  changes  that  the 
move  has  effected.  It  has  been  interesting  to  look  back  on  the  story 
of  earlier  movings  of  the  Library.  When  the  University  Library  was 
moved  from  49th  Street,  the  Library  was  closed  on  June  12,  1897, 
and  was  not  open  for  use  again  until  October  12;  the  general  read- 
ing room  indeed,  was  not  open  until  November  i.  There  apparently 
was  much  delay  and  disorder,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
account  of  the  move  given  in  Mr.  Baker's  report  for  1897-98  with- 
out some  feeling  that  we  were  more  fortunate  in  our  occasions  than 
they  were  thirty-eight  years  ago,  when  they  transferred  235,000 
volumes.  Fourteen  years  earlier  President  Barnard  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Library  of  the  University  "of  nearly  fifty  thousand 
volumes"  would  be  brought  together  that  year  in  the  new  building. 
Mr.  Betts  gave  in  the  same  year  a  figure  of  68,426  volumes,  and  pre- 
sumably that  move  was  somewhat  of  a  simple  matter.  The  Library 
of  Columbia  has  actually  been  moved  three  times  since  1882,  but 
it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the  present  building  will  have  a 
very  much  longer  tenure  of  useful  existence.  The  activities  and 
problems  of  adjustment  in  the  new  building  have  been  incessant 
during  the  year,  and  the  actual  moving  to  South  Hall  seems  a  long 
way  behind  us.  The  statistics  of  the  process  are  involved,  but  as 
given  in  simple  form  it  can  be  stated  that  2,062  truck  loads  of  15 
boxes  to  a  load  were  taken  over,  and  with  a  rough  average  of  26 
volumes  to  a  box,  the  total  of  volumes  transferred  would  come  to 
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804,180.  Many  volumes  were  of  course  left  in  the  Low  Memorial 
Library  and  in  the  department  and  school  libraries. 

The  transfer  of  the  books  from  the  Low  Memorial  Library  to 
South  Hall  was  made  expeditiously  and  without  serious  incident. 
A  great  deal  of  credit  should  attach  to  Miss  Yerkes  and  Miss  Mac- 
alister  and  the  others  of  the  staff  of  the  Library  for  the  way  in  which 
they  supervised  and  controlled  without  nagging  or  domination. 
It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  have  had  irritation  and  consequent 
bad  temper,  but  the  whole  move  went  through  with  comfort  and 
contentment.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  it  was  the  good  humor 
which  persisted  throughout  and  made  a  very  interesting  job  of  one 
which  might  have  been  a  very  trying  one. 

The  mechanism  of  the  move  was  discussed  in  detail,  and  the  plan 
finally  adopted  was  the  one  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  feas- 
ible one  at  the  first.  The  secret  of  a  successful  book  move  really 
depends  on  the  use  of  the  right  kind  of  box  in  which  the  books  are 
placed,  and  we  used  the  type  that  we  have  been  using  for  twenty 
years  in  minor  transferences.  The  circumstances  of  our  own  build- 
ings made  our  move  a  definite  problem  of  its  own  kind,  and  it 
would  have  been  waste  of  time  to  examine  the  methods  of  other 
libraries  in  their  transfretations.  We  were  fortunate  in  our  weather, 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
was  essential  and  continuous.  Members  of  that  department  showed 
much  ingenuity  in  devising  chutes  and  ramps. 

The  Library  of  the  University  was  kept  open  for  the  service  of 
readers  within  the  limits  set  by  facts.  At  the  conclusion  of  Summer 
Session  the  loan  desk  and  the  stacks  were  closed,  but  students  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  continue  their  work  in  the  Carpenter 
library  in  South  Hall;  59  readers  took  advantage  of  this,  and  we 
moved  their  papers  and  some  800  volumes  over,  and  they  continued 
to  work  without  interruption.  The  reading  room  was  kept  open, 
and  was  only  closed  for  one  day.  For  the  sake  of  the  record,  it  might 
be  reported  that  one  reader  on  that  particular  day  chased  an  encyclo- 
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pedia  across  to  South  Hall,  overtaking  it  in  the  middle  of  South 
Quadrangle  and  finding  in  it  the  fact  he  desired.  All  readers  took 
the  unavoidable  difficulties  w^ith  good  humor,  and  the  authorities 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library  opened  their  doors  willingly  to 
those  who  went  down  to  them.  We  opened  the  loan  desk  for  opera- 
tion in  South  Hall  at  8:30  a.m.  on  Monday,  September  17,  and  the 
wheels  of  the  machinery  began  their  revolutions.  Naturally  there 
was  very  much  to  learn  and  some  of  the  apparatus  developed  reluc- 
tances in  operation.  However  by  the  opening  of  the  academic  year, 
the  staff  of  the  Library  had  gathered  the  necessary  experiences,  and 
practically  all  of  the  machinery,  excepting  only  the  most  obstinate, 
had  surrendered  to  the  hands  of  the  adjusters.  The  consciousness  of 
going  through  a  novitiate — for  many  of  us  well  after  due  time — 
and  of  going  through  it  as  a  group  brought  to  us  a  common  sense 
of  curiosity. 

The  visitors,  and  there  were  many  of  them,  came  with  interest 
and  left  with  admiration,  and  the  latest  new  building  on  the  Cam- 
pus passed  inspection.  The  formal  opening  of  the  building  by  John 
Buchan  was  a  dignified  and  appropriate  ceremony,  and  Mr.  Buchan 
delivered  a  thoughtful  speech  and  one  that  was  in  entire  tune  with 
the  building.  The  great  reading  room  was  used  again  on  Com- 
mencement Day,  when  inclement  weather  made  it  impossible  to 
hold  the  ceremony  out  of  doors.  Probably  some  seven  hundred  or 
eight  hundred  people  were  crowded  in  the  room  listening  to  the 
proceedings  in  the  Gymnasium  as  the  speeches  came  over  the  wire 
to  a  loud-speaker  that  had  been  installed  there. 

It  would  be  ungracious  not  to  set  down  in  this  report  an  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  for  the  thoughtful  kindnesses  of  those  who  built 
this  building.  This  was  not  a  thing  of  one  day  or  of  one  occasion  or 
of  one  individual.  The  representatives  of  the  builders  indeed  seemed 
to  regard  themselves  as  part  of  the  Library  staff,  and  steadily  refused 
to  leave  our  difficulties  for  us  to  deal  with  as  best  we  could.  There 
was  an  attitude  of  personal  concern  in  it  all,  and  a  personal  friend- 
liness that  was  more  than  an  attitude. 
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Perhaps  the  part  of  the  library  system  most  essentially  affected 
by  the  series  of  changes  was  the  College  library.  To  move  the  Col- 
lege library  two  blocks,  from  Hamilton  Hall  to  South  Hall,  was  to 
leave  cramped,  inadequate,  and  isolated  quarters  for  ones  that  were 
spacious  and  convenient;  it  was  in  fact  to  leave  Columbia  College 
and  become  part  of  Columbia  University.  The  former  arrangement 
did  have  one  definite  advantage — the  College  library  was  in  the 
College  building,  and  possessed  a  privacy  which  made  it  peculiarly 
the  College  library  and  an  accessibility  which  made  for  the  easy  and 
prompt  return  of  books  borrowed  by  College  students  and  College 
Faculty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  College  student  is  now  made  free 
of  the  University  Library,  and  has  as  his  own  the  full  resources  of 
the  Library  with  convenience.  The  establishment  of  the  College 
library  in  South  Hall  has  brought:  (i)  greater  comfort  for  the  stu- 
dents and  staff,  (2)  room  for  growth  and  expansion,  (3)  increased 
facilities  of  space  and  equipment  for  improved  service  to  readers 
and  borrowers;  but  (4)  less  security  for  books,  (5)  reduced  use  of 
the  library,  and  (6)  increased  tardiness  in  the  return  of  books  by 
students  and  Faculty. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  new  browsing  room  has  offered  the  Col- 
lege student  a  leather-lined  and  well-upholstered  approach  to  liter- 
ature. The  room  is  small,  and  although  there  are  seats  for  fifty,  the 
room  actually  holds  twenty-five  comfortably;  when  thirty  chairs 
are  occupied,  the  room  looks  congested.  Experiments  were  made 
with  the  hours  during  which  the  room  was  open  for  use.  At  first 
the  hours  were  limited  from  noon  to  9  p.m.  weekdays,  and  Sunday 
afternoons.  Because  it  was  thought  desirable  to  keep  the  browsing 
room  atmosphere  strictly  informal  and  unregimented,  the  records 
kept  have  been  casual  and  varied,  but  it  was  obvious  that  the  great- 
est number  of  readers  who  wish  to  browse  arrive  between  the  hours 
of  I  and  4  P.M.  but  in  the  evening  and  over  the  week-end  those  who 
do  come,  arrive  early  and  stay  late.  The  impulses  that  motivate  the 
browsers  are  complicated,  but  the  room  has  attracted  to  itself  an 
appreciative  clientele. 
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The  use  of  the  Hbrary  in  its  new  building  has  grown  in  intensity 
but  lost  clearly  in  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  affected  by  the 
existence  of  a  library  building.  No  longer  is  it  possible  to  use  half 
an  hour  before  or  after  a  class  to  read  a  chapter  in  a  book,  and  many 
such  half  hours  go  by  each  day  in  a  University  with  a  large  body 
of  students.  In  the  literatures  such  half  hours  can  be  profitably  em- 
ployed, if  a  reading  room  is  in  the  same  building  where  the  classes 
are  held,  and  the  half  hour  is  not  spent  in  travel.  There  is  no  pre- 
tense that  the  product  of  such  half  hours  can  be  termed  research, 
but  they  can  help  to  an  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  a  sorting 
of  facts.  The  statistics  of  readers  and  books  used  make  a  misleading 
impression  this  year,  and  would  require  explanation  in  great  detail 
if  much  weight  is  to  be  given  to  them.  The  outstanding  fact  seems 
to  be  that  students  of  history  and  economics  are  willing  to  cross 
the  Campus  to  do  their  reading,  and  that  they  come  in  greater  num- 
bers as  they  find  accommodations  are  to  their  comfort.  On  the 
other  hand,  students  of  literature  are  apt  to  manage  their  reading 
with  the  help  of  books  that  they  own  personally,  finding  presum- 
ably the  added  distance  a  reason  for  dependence  on  their  own 
resources.  As  the  years  go  by,  this  condition  will  probably  change, 
but  it  has  been  very  evident  this  last  year. 

In  the  College,  the  intervals  between  classes  formerly  meant  a 
visit  to  the  library  and  a  book  borrowed,  a  student  withdrawing  a 
book  for  a  short  time,  several  times  in  one  day;  now  he  lingers  in 
Hamilton  Hall  or  the  Hardey  Hall  recreation  room  between 
classes,  coming  to  the  College  library  for  a  long  sitting  with  a  book 
in  the  afternoon.  Borrowing  books  for  long  periods  instead  of  fre- 
quent short  periods  has  certainly  affected  the  record  use  of  books. 
This  is  not  confined  to  any  one  school,  and  is  a  general  condition. 
The  Philosophy,  German,  and  Romance  libraries,  while  they  were 
in  the  Philosophy  building,  served  as  waiting  rooms  for  those  who 
had  appointments  with  professors,  and  much  desultory  reading  was 
done  by  those  who  read  while  they  waited,  and  who  now  presum- 
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ably  just  sit  and  wait.  The  statistics  for  the  Business  Hbrary  show 
an  apparent  choice  of  periods  in  which  time  for  study  is  more  abun- 
dant; the  in-between-class  use  has  very  greatly  diminished.  Coupled 
with  this  change  in  reading  habits  has  come  a  major  change  in  the 
methods  of  administering  Contemporary  Civilization  A  and  B, 
classes  with  a  registration  of  about  five  hundred  students  who  for- 
merly did  long  assignments  in  books  kept  on  reserve  for  required 
reading  (usually  fifty  copies  of  each  book  were  provided),  whereas, 
during  1934-35,  there  was  a  negligible  amount  of  reading  assigned 
outside  the  textbooks  which  the  students  owned.  Altogether,  with 
this  year,  the  basis  on  which  statistics  for  the  Library  are  gathered, 
must  be  a  fresh  one. 

The  new  building  for  the  University  gives  new  facilities  from 
the  two  aspects  of  a  library.  The  books  are  better  preserved  against 
dust  and  decay,  and  readers  can  use  them  with  greater  convenience. 
The  greater  aim  of  a  library  is  probably  the  latter,  for  it  has  been 
observed  that  there  is  no  end  to  the  making  of  many  books,  and 
encouragement  is  hardly  necessary.  This  greater  aim  can  fairly  be 
summed  up  in  a  Chinese  apothegm  "To  read  the  book  tends  to 
melt  the  ice" — the  ice  between  generations,  between  languages, 
and  between  individuals. 

The  service  of  the  loan  desk  has  been  notably  speeded  up  through 
the  various  mechanical  devices.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we 
had  our  share,  and  more  than  our  share,  of  problems.  During  the 
third  week,  the  pneumatic  tubes,  the  book  conveyor,  the  book  lift, 
and  the  automatic  elevators  in  the  stacks  all  went  out  of  work 
together.  Appeals  to  the  engineers  were  naturally  frequent  and 
fervid,  and  a  strong  belief  was  created  that  the  main  difficulty  lay 
with  the  stupidity  and  incompetence  of  the  Library  staff.  Finally, 
however,  when  fourteen  carriers  were  found  blocked  in  the  cata- 
logue department's  delivery  hood,  the  manufacturers  decided  to 
make  a  really  rigid  inspection.  The  result  was  that  the  hoods  were 
found  to  lack  proper  guides  which  would  prevent  the  carriers  from 
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turning  endwise  and  getting  caught.  Upon  discovering  this,  new, 
properly  equipped  hoods  were  installed  throughout  the  whole  sys- 
tem which  then  began  to  function  effectively.  Little  more  was 
heard  about  the  stupidity  of  the  Library  staff  in  using  the  equip- 
ment. Troubles  also  developed  with  the  desk  lamps  and  with  the 
temperature  in  the  stacks,  but  repairs  and  readjustments  were  con- 
tinuous, and  the  results  are  to  be  seen  and  felt.  The  range  markers 
and  the  charts  of  location  help  essentially  the  students  who  work 
in  the  stacks,  and  the  number  of  them  has  increased  steadily. 

The  books  purchased  for  courses  in  University  Extension  and 
previously  housed  in  and  loaned  from  the  School  of  Journalism 
library  were  removed  during  the  summer  to  the  stacks  of  South 
Hall  where  they  became  available  for  general  use,  when  not 
needed  for  reserve  in  libraries  which  took  over  the  reserved  book 
lists  for  University  Extension  courses.  There  was  some  confusion 
and  discomfort  for  readers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  but  in  a 
short  time  the  contact  between  readers  and  books  had  been  well 
established  and  if  there  was  dissatisfaction  of  any  sort,  it  was  inar- 
ticulate, and  presumably  not  of  a  serious  character. 

The  School  of  Library  Service  has  entered  into  its  own  in  South 
Hall  which  it  shares  with  the  Library.  The  commodious  library  of 
the  Library  School  has  made  it  possible  to  give  separate  and  ade- 
quate service  for  the  students  of  the  School  and  for  the  staff  of  the 
School.  This  has  simplified  matters  very  considerably  for  the 
Library,  and  it  has  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainties  that  could  not 
be  avoided  under  the  old  arrangement.  It  was  not  possible  to  expect 
the  students  of  the  Library  School  to  understand  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  the  former  situation,  and  occasionally  misunderstand- 
ings arose  and  grew  into  discontent  on  both  sides.  This  should  all 
be  a  thing  of  the  past  now,  and  will  certainly  be,  if  the  experience 
of  this  year  can  be  taken  as  a  true  sample. 

The  reference  department  was  the  last  of  the  large  divisions  of 
the  main  Library  to  be  transferred  from  the  old  building  to  the 
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new.  It  had  been  left  to  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  long  procession  in 
order  that  the  informational  part  of  the  Library  service  might  func- 
tion for  as  long  a  time  as  possible  while  actual  moving  was  in  prog- 
ress. Accordingly  the  reference  department  was  kept  open  continu- 
ously through  the  moving  period  until  Thursday,  September  13, 
when  it  was  closed  for  the  actual  transfer  of  the  books  in  the  col- 
lection. The  actual  moving  was  accomplished  in  thirteen  working 
hours,  and  the  last  book  to  be  transferred  from  the  old  room  was  in 
its  proper  place  on  the  new  shelves  by  4  p.m.,  September  14. 

One  of  the  regular  questions  that  come  to  the  reference  room  is 
the  question  of  Voltaire's  remark  to  Helvetius  disapproving  of  his 
ideas  but  sternly  condemning  those  who  would  shut  them  out  of 
circulation.  Much  searching  of  Voltaire's  letters  to  locate  this  quo- 
tation was  futile,  but  recently  the  authorship  was  definitely  traced 
to  a  Voltaire  commentator.  She  had  put  down  in  her  book  this 
sentence  as  an  epitome  of  Voltaire's  opinions,  and  her  phraseology 
had  led  people  to  believe  it  to  be  of  Voltaire's  own  composition, 
and  as  such  it  had  gone  into  circulation.  Fifty  years  from  now, 
tradition  would  have  made  this  ascription  unimpeachable,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  have  this  set  straight  now.  It  was  interesting  to  find 
in  an  authentic  letter  of  Voltaire  of  February  13,  1759,  an  indict- 
ment of  a  bookseller  for  publishing  an  abominable  pamphlet 
"contre  les  moeurs,  contre  la  religion,  contre  le  paix  des  particu- 
iiers,  contre  le  bon  ordre,"  which  seems  to  show  that  the  question  of 
the  liberty  of  opinion  could  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  most 
celebrated  man  of  Europe  much  as  it  disturbs  the  tranquillity  of 
much  less  distinguished  people. 

In  any  room  chiefly  used  for  reference  purposes  it  is  a  question 
whether  statistics  of  the  use  of  books  can  have  any  significance. 
They  are  always  inexact  and  incomplete  and  always  much  under 
the  actual  figures  of  such  real  use,  since  only  the  books  left  on  tables 
by  readers  can  be  counted  while  the  many  others  which  readers 
themselves  return  to  the  shelves  remain  unrecorded. 
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There  are  many  examples  to  show  that  increased  distance  may 
make  for  increased  understanding,  and  really  for  a  closer  relation- 
ship. The  difficulties  attaching  to  a  library  or  reading  room  at  a 
distance  from  a  school  or  department  are  obvious  difficulties  that 
are  easily  appreciated.  The  faculties  have  been  considerate  in  their 
demands  and  restrained  in  their  criticisms.  This  same  result  was 
found  in  the  relations  between  the  science  libraries  and  the  service 
departments  of  the  Library,  such  as  those  of  binding  and  accessions. 
There  are  still  certain  solutions  to  be  found  and  readjustments  to 
be  made,  but  there  has  been  no  friction. 

A  regular  messenger  service  throughout  the  Campus  has  been 
put  into  effect,  and  it  is  hoped  to  develop  it  steadily.  It  is  impossible 
to  promise  immediate  service  of  this  kind  at  any  moment  of  the 
day,  but  an  intelligent  compromise  should  be  feasible.  The  demand 
for  instant  service  comes  most  frequently,  as  one  would  expect, 
from  those  members  of  the  University  who  are  inclined  to  pay 
scant  attention  to  a  request  from  the  Library  for  the  return  of  a 
book  that  they  have,  and  that  is  needed  for  a  reader. 

The  work  at  the  loan  desk  has  been  reorganized  among  the  staff, 
so  that  the  dull  tasks  and  the  interesting  ones  should  be  evenly 
meted  out,  and  that  vacations  or  illnesses  should  not  leave  gaps  in 
the  schedule  of  service.  The  Library  has  endeavored  to  use  student 
help  to  the  full  extent  compatible  with  efficiency,  but  the  students 
naturally  have  broken  schedules  and  their  main  interest  has  to  be 
in  their  own  studies.  The  relationship  between  the  University  Ap- 
pointments Office  and  the  Library  has  been  a  particularly  happy 
one.  We  have  benefited  much  from  the  F.E.R.A.  workers,  who 
have  supplemented  our  staff  most  usefully.  None  of  these  workers 
have  been  used  to  take  the  place  of  any  regular  member  of  the  staff. 
The  first  two  student  F.E.R.A.  workers  assigned  to  the  Library 
reported,  with  permission  to  work  a  maximum  of  30  hours  each 
month,  on  October  9,  1934.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  number 
had  increased  to  47,  working  a  total  of  1,116  hours.  This  number 
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increased  monthly,  reaching  a  peak  in  March,  with  lOO  students 
working  a  total  of  3,439  hours.  For  the  entire  academic  year  we  had 
a  total  of  20,114  working  hours.  It  is  satisfactory  to  report  that  all 
of  these  students,  although  varying  in  ability,  were  agreeable  and 
fitted  easily  and  pleasantly  into  the  Library  atmosphere,  and  that 
this  contact  between  the  Library  and  a  group  of  undergraduates 
was,  we  believe,  definitely  helpful  in  establishing  a  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  two,  and  an  understanding  that  will  last. 

One  of  the  sources  of  steady  expense  to  the  Library  is  the  habit  of 
publishers  of  volumes  issued  in  series,  of  changing  titles,  format, 
and  numbering  of  their  series.  One  example  during  the  past  year 
shows  this  very  clearly.  A  volume  in  a  series,  which  had  previously 
borne  no  numbers,  came  along  as  No.  116.  We  had  supplied  num- 
bers for  our  own  catalogue  up  to  71,  so  that  this  change  was  unex- 
pected. Correspondence  with  the  publisher  finally  brought  a  list 
which  showed  that  he  was  incorporating  two  previous  series  with 
his  present  one.  To  bring  our  catalogue  into  consonance  with  the 
publisher's  list  has  meant  handling  over  four  hundred  volumes, 
and  correcting  the  cards  in  the  catalogue.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any- 
thing except  waste  to  all  libraries  in  such  a  procedure. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington  has  in  the 
course  of  years  become  one  of  the  great  publishing  houses  of  the 
country.  Any  regular  perusal  of  the  accession  lists  of  the  British 
Museum  makes  this  increasingly  obvious.  In  fact,  one  might  ven- 
ture the  observation  that  as  the  entries  there  under  "Bible"  declined 
in  number,  the  entries  under  "United  States  of  America"  have  in- 
creased. During  this  last  year  new  publications  were  pouring  from 
Washington,  and  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  older  ones,  those 
we  thought  of  distinct  use  and  importance,  were  discontinued, 
ironically  enough,  for  reasons  of  economy.  Meanwhile  the  problem 
both  of  weeding  out  or  of  preserving  has  not  been  simplified  by  the 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  Law  Library  it  is  reported  that  the  expenditures  on  Ger- 
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man  books  and  continuations  have  been  unusually  high.  The 
exchange  situation  has  made  German  books  in  law,  and  in  all  other 
subjects,  intolerably  expensive,  and  it  is  comforting  to  know  that 
some  adjustment  is  going  into  effect  this  autumn.  The  Hitler 
regime  has  caused  such  a  revolution  in  the  legal  system  of  Germany 
that  it  has  been  more  expensive  than  usual  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
really  necessary  legal  publications  that  record  these  changes. 

For  several  years  past  a  steady  increase  has  been  noted  in  the  use 
of  the  Law  library,  amounting  in  1934  to  40  per  cent  over  that  of 
1930;  for  the  first  time  a  decrease  is  noted  of  the  recorded  use,  from 
176,932  volumes  in  1934  to  161,848  in  1935.  Neither  increase  or  de- 
crease can  be  traced  to  a  single  reason.  Two  factors  enter  into  part 
of  the  decrease  probably:  several  of  the  professors  who  have  been 
compiling  cases  and  materials  for  their  courses,  and  who  conse- 
quently had  placed  material  covering  these  courses  on  reserve,  have 
completed  their  casebooks,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
students  to  use  all  of  the  reserved  books;  second,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  "tables,"  that  is,  cited  readings  placed 
on  special  tables,  and  changed  from  time  to  time  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  course. 

Use  of  the  Avery  library  by  students  of  the  School  of  Architec- 
ture has  fallen  off,  due  partly  to  the  improved  conditions  of  the 
Ware  library,  and  partly  to  the  changes  in  methods  of  design  train- 
ing and  idealism.  Use  of  the  library  by  advanced  research  students, 
from  both  within  and  without  the  University,  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  increased;  and  this  has  been  accompanied  by  a  marked  en- 
largement in  the  number  of  bibliographical  and  other  questions 
which  have  been  received  by  mail  from  many  different  sources. 
The  Avery  library  has  been  consulted  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  from 
furniture  to  industrial  buildings,  and  a  considerable  body  of  cor- 
respondence has  necessarily  resulted.  The  one  type  of  reader  who, 
it  is  hoped,  will  eventually  discover  the  Avery — and  for  whom  it 
was  largely  designed — that  has  not  yet  realized  its  richness  is  the 
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practicing  architect.  New  York  geography  evidently  plays  its  part 
in  this  strange  absence  of  practicing  architects  from  Avery,  but 
there  may  be  other  reasons,  connected  with  the  tremendous  changes 
in  popular  architectural  taste. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Avery  library  has  been  preparing  complete 
monthly  accessions  lists.  These  are  multigraphed,  and  a  copy  mailed 
to  each  of  the  members  of  the  architectural  and  fine  arts  Faculty,  as 
well  as  to  some  dozen  important  architectural  and  fine  arts  libraries 
in  and  near  New  York.  These  lists  have  been  warmly  received  in 
many  quarters,  and  seem  well  worth  doing.  The  greater  number  of 
libraries  to  whom  they  are  sent  reciprocate  by  sending  their  own  to 
us.  In  recent  months  the  Fine  Arts  library  accessions  have  been 
similarly  listed  and  the  lists  mailed. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1934  the  Fine  Arts  library  was  tem- 
porarily moved  from  its  old  quarters  in  Fayerweather  to  the  base- 
ment of  Avery,  pending  the  completion  of  alterations  necessary  to 
its  final  installation  in  Schermerhorn  Hall.  The  new  quarters  were 
completed  early  in  December  and  the  books  were  shelved  in  their 
new  home  on  the  fifth  floor  of  Schermerhorn  during  the  week-end 
of  December  7-8.  The  new  library  provides  a  large,  quiet,  and  well- 
lighted  reading  room  with  stacks  which  are  adequate  to  care  for 
expansion  for  some  time,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  folio 
volumes.  Despite  an  attempt  to  provide  sufficient  shelving  for  these, 
it  was  found,  when  the  moving  had  been  completed,  that  the  folio 
shelving  was  already  full  to  overflowing. 

The  Department's  graduate  students  now  have  their  own  study 
room,  which  connects  with  the  stacks.  An  adjoining  room,  con- 
necting with  the  reading  room,  provides  a  place  in  which  the 
undergraduates  may  work  with  photographs  without  disturbing 
other  readers. 

The  Medical  librarian  has  been  received  with  kindness  and  con- 
sideration by  the  Medical  Faculty  and  the  patience  and  readiness 
with  which  they  have  accepted  his  suggestions  and  criticisms  have 
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been  appreciated.  Dr.  Edward  Cathcart,  Associate  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  has  joined  the  Medical  library 
committee,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Library's  new  link  with  the 
Medical  School  offices  will  be  to  its  considerable  advantage. 

The  Medical  library  is  trying  to  build  up  as  complete  a  file  as 
possible  of  the  annual  reports  issued  by  the  more  important  hos- 
pitals in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  The  respective  secretaries 
and  superintendents  have  promised  to  put  us  on  their  mailing  lists 
for  the  regular  receipt  of  these  publications. 

On  the  advice  of  the  Medical  library  committee  nurses,  both 
graduate  and  student,  have  been  given  much  freer  access  to  the 
library,  and  the  librarian  has  spoken  to  small  groups  on  the  use  of 
the  library,  and  has  given  informal  lecture-demonstrations  on  cer- 
tain medico-historical  topics.  These  have  been  well  attended. 

The  Music  library  has  another  change  of  location  to  record,  as 
well  as  continued  progress  in  care  and  order.  The  offices  of  the 
Music  Department  were  moved  one  floor  below,  and  the  space  they 
had  occupied  was  given  over  to  the  library.  Partitions  between  the 
former  department  offices  and  the  library,  and  five  closets  built 
against  these  partitions  were  torn  down.  The  size  of  the  Music 
library  was  thus  almost  doubled.  Walls  and  ceilings  were  redeco- 
rated, linoleum  was  placed  where  none  had  been  provided  so  far, 
and  the  old  system  of  lighting  was  replaced  by  a  new  and  more 
adequate  one. 

In  the  comparatively  short  period  of  three  years,  the  whole  aspect 
and  atmosphere  of  the  Music  library  have  been  changed.  Untidi- 
ness, books  in  loose  bindings,  torn  sheet  music,  illegible  and  torn 
folders  which  prevailed  in  the  library  have  all  gradually  dis- 
appeared. 

In  the  library  of  the  School  of  Journalism  a  most  interesting  ex- 
periment is  in  progress.  It  is  really  more  than  an  experiment,  for  the 
whole  matter  has  been  very  carefully  and  very  skillfully  tested.  The 
New  Yor\  Herald  Tribune,  after  weighing  the  relative  advantages 
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of  rag  paper  and  photographic  film,  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the 
film,  and  since  January,  1935,  it  has  had  its  issues  reproduced  on 
these  films,  i  %  inches  wide,  and  the  issues  of  one  half  month  to 
the  roll.  The  projector  that  is  necessary  has  been  in  process  of  im- 
provement for  some  time,  and  the  present  instrument  is  simple  and 
gives  satisfactory  results  in  operation,  even  by  academic  hands.  The 
Kodak  Company  lent  us  a  projector  for  an  actual  test,  and  criti- 
cism w^as  invited  of  the  users.  Out  of  112  people,  100  expressed 
themselves  as  completely  in  favor  of  the  machine,  v^^hile  six  others 
were  in  favor,  but  with  certain  reservations  as  to  eye  strain.  Only 
six  thought  that  the  machine  was  definitely  unsatisfactory,  which 
can  largely  be  put  down  to  the  conservative  element  in  mankind. 
It  does  look  as  if  the  filming  of  newspapers  is  the  real  answer  to  the 
problem  of  bound  newspapers  in  a  library,  as  regards  storage,  pre- 
servation, facility  in  copying,  and  prevention  of  mutilation.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  bound  files  of  The  New  Yor\  Times  were 
moved  to  South  Hall,  but  at  the  instance  of  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism they  remigrated  to  the  Journalism  building,  since  the  actual 
need  of  the  School  of  Journalism  students  showed  the  necessity  of 
the  return. 

The  Paterno  library  in  the  Casa  Italiana  has  had  a  larger  attend- 
ance this  year  than  ever  before.  It  has  become  evident  that  the  ex- 
cellent facilities  which  this  library  offers  for  bibliographical  work 
on  modern  Italy,  have  become  generally  known  through  the  city. 

Three  notable  gifts  may  perhaps  be  mentioned.  The  bequest  left 
by  Miss  Delia  Austrian,  A.M.,  1924,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  Carpenter  library  has  given  us  the  opportunity  to  round  out  this 
collection,  and  make  it  truly  a  workable  collection  of  American 
and  English  literature.  Mrs.  J.  L.  R.  Morgan  gave  for  the  Chemistry 
library  all  Professor  Morgan's  books  and  periodicals.  This  gift  is 
most  acceptable  and  continues  the  name  of  one  who  was  ever  a 
most  thoughtful  friend  of  the  library  and  of  its  staff.  The  great 
collection  of  railroad  prints  formed  by  General  William  Barclay 
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Parsons  was  given  to  the  University  by  Mrs.  Parsons  and  their 
daughter  and  son,  and  it  will  forever  be  an  acquisition  of  much  his- 
torical importance.  A  check  list  was  made  and  will  be  reproduced 
for  distribution  among  other  libraries.  The  Library  accepts  the  cus- 
tody of  the  collection  with  much  pride. 

Professor  Greet  and  Mr.  Hibbitt  have  gathered  for  the  Library 
many  additions  of  importance  to  our  collection  of  phonograph 
records.  It  is  good  to  have  documentary  evidence  in  forms  other 
than  the  printed  or  written  word.  We  would  like  to  know  what 
songs  the  sirens  sang,  but  we  would  much  more  like  to  hear — and 
even  to  see — them  singing  them.  The  written  word  is  of  course  the 
essential  record  of  what  has  gone  by,  and  of  the  thoughts  of  past 
generations.  Still,  to  know  how  people  talk  is  a  useful  corrective  to 
any  discussion  on  the  thinking  of  people,  which  is  after  all  the  fun- 
damental reason  for  the  existence  of  a  great  library.  Mr.  Hibbitt 
has  also  put  into  the  collection  a  duplicate  set  of  records  selected 
from  the  phonograph  records  made  by  Columbia  freshmen.  Some 
twenty-four  states  are  represented  by  men  brought  up  in  the  same 
communities  in  which  they  were  born,  and  the  geographical  in- 
tonations are  thus  preserved  with  us. 

The  Egleston  library  continued  this  year  the  service  oflfered  to 
professors  of  the  School  of  Engineering  of  keeping  them  informed 
of  the  new  books  and  the  recent  periodical  literature  in  the  field  of 
their  special  interest.  Over  a  thousand  notices  were  sent  to  the  pro- 
fessors in  addition  to  material  routed  to  them,  reports  by  telephone 
or  in  person  to  those  who  inquired  personally. 

Professor  Campbell  supplied  the  usual  interesting  exhibits  of 
coins  and  medals  for  the  Egleston  exhibit  cases;  the  engineering 
members  of  the  Camera  Club  contributed  two  interesting  exhibits, 
and  besides  the  usual  display  of  books,  there  were  special  exhibits 
in  memory  of  Professor  Michael  Pupin  both  in  Egleston  and 
Physics. 

Room  412  in  the  Low  Memorial  Library  has  been  used  with 
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appreciation  by  the  engineering  students,  who  cooperated  admir- 
ably with  the  Library  in  the  carrying  out  of  regulations.  They  came 
to  know  not  only  the  room,  but  its  resources  and  will  undoubtedly 
make  increasing  use  of  it  in  the  future. 

Steady  progress  has  gone  on  in  the  Columbiana  collection.  The 
removal  of  the  Library  catalogue  to  South  Hall  has  materially 
proved  a  serious  inconvenience,  and  before  long  this  collection  will 
have  to  have  a  catalogue  of  its  own. 

The  rare  book  department  is  now  established  in  the  Low  Me- 
morial Library,  and  the  new  accessibility  of  the  books  found  an 
instant  increase  in  the  number  of  readers,  for  the  Low  Library  is, 
to  use  an  old  academic  word,  gremial,  in  a  sense  that  South  Hall 
never  can  be. 

Gifts  come  in  each  year  to  this  collection  with  gratifying  regular- 
ity; among  those  received  this  year  are: 

An  extensive  collection  of  the  output  of  the  Marchbanks  Press,  given  by 
Miss  Emily  E.  Connor  in  memory  of  Mr.  Hal  Marchbanks. 

A  group  of  marbled  papers  by  Douglas  Cockerell,  showing  the  successive 
stages  of  the  process  of  marbling. 

A  full  set  of  the  book  jackets  done  in  Germany  and  the  United  States  by 
Georg  Salter. 

Portrait  photographs  of  persons  identified  with  the  field  of  graphic  arts. 
We  started  sending  printed  requests  early  last  year,  and  the  photographs  have 
been  coming  in  all  during  the  summer  and  winter.  Already  this  collection  is 
quite  extensive,  and  it  would  seem  from  its  present  success  that  the  idea  is 
well  worth  carrying  out. 

To  mark  the  installation  of  this  department  in  the  Low  Library, 
an  exceptionally  interesting  and  important  exhibition  of  contem- 
porary hand  binding  was  arranged.  Plans  were  laid  for  it  by  a 
committee  under  Mr.  Coykendall's  chairmanship.  The  exhibition 
opened  on  April  15, 1935,  at  9  a.m.  with  a  reception  of  the  President 
and  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  to  invited  guests.  The  Presi- 
dent presided  and  introduced  Mr.  Henry  W.  Kent,  secretary  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
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and  in  turn  introduced  Mr.  Karl  Kup,  newly  appointed  curator  of 
the  Spencer  collection  of  the  Public  Library,  who  gave  the  address 
of  the  evening.  The  total  number  of  visitors,  including  evening 
groups,  was  between  1,800  and  2,000. 

The  Low  Memorial  Library  and  South  Hall  are  now  united — 
or  divided — by  a  running  track  and  an  athletic  field  where  base- 
balls are  thrown,  arrows  are  shot,  footballs  are  kicked,  and  hockey 
sticks  rattle  in  collision.  The  colors  of  the  raiment  of  those  who 
play  hockey  have  caught  the  eye  of  many  who  approach  South  Hall 
and  deserve  mention.  In  the  sub-basement  of  the  Low  Library  can 
be  heard  the  noise  of  water  rhythmically  agitated  by  the  perforated 
blades  of  oars,  and  this  year  athletics  have  definitely  come  to  the 
libraries. 

By  the  system  of  interlibrary  loans  1,006  volumes  were  lent  to 
203  libraries,  and  568  volumes  were  borrowed  from  47  libraries; 
besides  this  132  volumes  were  borrowed  by  us  from  scientific  libra- 
ries in  the  city,  of  which  number  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  lent  us  76. 

There  were  cut  in  the  bindery  the  leaves  in  8,402  volumes;  book 
pockets  were  attached  in  the  back  of  29,817  volumes;  bookplates 
were  affixed  in  front  covers  of  68,302  volumes;  and  new  book  cards 
were  made  for  2,005  volumes.  The  income  from  fines  for  lost  books 
and  belated  returns  amounted  to  $1,698.62,  and  photostat  work 
$1,692.60. 

There  were  twenty-five  showings  of  different  issues  of  the  Yale 
University  films. 

The  exhibitions  in  Avery  library  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

^934 
]uly  American  Society  of  Graphic  Arts.  Fifty  best  books  of  the  year. 

August  and 

September    Exhibit  of  Italian  incunabula. 

October  Eighceenth-  and  nineteenth-century  architectural  books  of  Eng- 
land and  America  and  some  of  their  predecessors. 

November  An  exhibition  commemorating  the  thousandth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Firdausi. 
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December     Exhibition  of  illustrations  of  library  buildings  and  books  dealing 
with  library  architecture. 

1935 
January 


February 

March 
April 

May 

June 


Exhibition  of  facsimiles  of  prints  and  drawings  from  the  Fine 
Arts  library. 

Exhibition  of  the  Keppel   Memorial  collection  of  nineteenth- 
century  etchings. 

Anticipations  of  modern  architecture. 

Moses  Maimonides:   manuscripts,  incunabula,  early   and  rare 
prints. 

An  exhibition  of  reproductions  of  fifty  drawings  of  American 
scenes  by  Charles  A.  Leseuer. 

Exhibition  of  progressive  work  in  sculpture  and  painting  by  the 
students. 


The  record  of  gifts  to  the  University  Library  is  again  gratefully 
set  down.  Sums  of  money  were  given  for  specific  purposes  by : 

Delia  Austrian,  bequest  for  the  Carpenter  library $2,035.50 

Samuel  Bloomingdale,  for  the  Avery  library 100.00 

R.  H.  Montgomery,  for  the  Accounting  library 250.00 

Dr.  Charles  V.  Paterno,  for  the  Paterno  library 350.00 

Gustavus  A.  Pfeiflfer,  for  volumes  on  chess 500.00 


From  officers  of  the  University 
gifts: 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

i>370 

Raymond  B.  Allen 15 

Hugh  Auchincloss 231 

William  S.  Ayars 67 

Alvan  L.  Barach i 

Joseph  W.  Barker 57 

Adriaan  J.  Barnouw  ....  20 

Henry  A.  Bartels 2 

Jacques  Barzun 41 

Louis  Bauman 47 

Adolf  A.  Berle 54 

Walter  R.  Bett 16 

Franz  Boas 148 

James  C.  Bonbright 4 

Paul  F.  Brissenden 3 


we  have  received  the  following 

Gordon  Bruce i 

Philip  B.  Bucky 51 

Wendell  T.  Bush 40 

George  F.  Cahill 2 

Gary  N.  Calkins 2 

William  Campbell 535 

Edward  Cathcart 10 

Joseph  P.  Chamberlain    ...  4 

Paul  Chesley i 

Donald  L.  Clark 2 

Hans  T.  Clarke 161 

Samuel  Cochrane 69 

Arthur  P.  Coleman 3 

Louis  Cons i 

John  J.  Coss 4 

Donald  P.  Cottrell 10 
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Frederick  E.  Croxton  ....  133 

William  Darrach 610 

Leo  M.  Davidoff 3 

Edwin  M.  Deery i 

A.  Raymond  Dochez  ....  186 

William  B.  Dunning  ....  20 

James  C.  Egbert 158 

Charles  A.  Elsberg 2 

Haven  Emerson 317 

Frank  Erb 2 

Robert  H.  Fife 2 

Hugh  Findlay 2 

Colin  G.  Fink 3 

Jefferson  B.  Fletcher    ....  i 

Frederick  B.  Flinn 4 

Frederick  P.  Gay 613 

John  L.  Gerig i 

William  J.  Gies 664 

T.  C.  Giannini i 

Henry  W.  Gillett i 

Frederick  A.  Goetze    ....  26 

Luther  C.  Goodrich 2 

Richard  J.  H.  Gottheil     ...  i 

Louis  H.  Gray 32 

Carl  H.  Greene i 

Talbot  F.  Hamlin i 

Clarence  C.  Hare i 

Juliana  S.  Haskell i 

Herbert  E.  Hawkes 
Paul  Hazard  .... 
Alice  Hazeltine  .  . 
Selig  Hecht  .... 
Leland  E.  Hinsie  .  . 
Caroline  Hrubetz 
Douglas  W.  Johnson 

Maps 

Carl  Kayan 218 

Edward  F.  Kern 

Periodicals,  unbound  .    .    .  674 

John  D.  Kernan 16 

Rolfe  Kingsley 121 

George  F.  Laidlaw 87 
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24 
4 
7 
I 


14 
319 


Hellmut  Lehmann-Haupt  .    . 

Harold  J.  Leonard 

Charles  C.  Lieb 

Robert  T.  Livingston  .... 

Armin  K.  Lobeck 

Earl  B.  Lovell 

Charles  E.  Lucke 

Nelson  G.  McCrea 

Roswell  C.  McCrea 

A  collection  of  books,  pamph 
lets,  and  periodicals 
Rustin  Mcintosh 
Ralph  H.  McKee  . 
Fred  Madsen     .    . 
Roswell  Magill  .    . 
Howard  R.  Marraro 
Margaret  Mead 
Wesley  C.  Mitchell 
Douglas  Moore 
Jerome  J.  Morgan 
Isadore  G.  Mudge 
Gardner  Murphy  . 
Walter  W.  Palmer 
Edwin  W.  Patterson 
Cyrus  H.  Peake    .    . 
Guiseppe  Prezzolini 
Willard  C.  Rappelye  . 
Walter  Rautenstrauch 
Thomas  T.  Read 
Peter  M.  Riccio 
Henry  A.  Riley 
Frank  A.  Ross  . 
Arthur  T.  Rowe 
Ralph  L.  Rusk  . 
Herbert  W.  Schneider 
Henry  H.  L.  Schulze 
Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman 
Carl  S.  Shoup    .    . 
Walter  L  Slichter 
Beverley  C.  Smith 
David  E.  Smith 
Samuel  E.  Soltz 


I 
116 

59 

5 

I 

I 

264 

71 


2 
2 

I 
8 

2 
I 

38 

I 

I 

140 

12 
2 

3 
I 

159 

376 

40 

13 

7 
I 

I 
8 

5 
5 
I 

114 
88 

247 
2 

99 
2 
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J.  Bentley  Squier i      Gustave  L.  Van  Roosbroeck 

Frank  Tannenbaum     ....    1,530  Photostats 42 

Books    and    pamphlets    on  Raymond  M.  Weaver  ....  i 

Mexico  and  South  Amer-  Jerome  P.  Webster 131 

ica  also  19  folders  of  data 

and    13    boxes   of    index 

cards 

Horace  Taylor 67 

Frederick  Tilney 325 

Norman  E,  Titus 250 

Frederick  T.  van  Beuren,  Jr.   .      248 
Mark  Van  Doren 2 


Alexander  A.  Weech    .    .    . 

2 

Jean  Westphal 

Allen  0.  Whipple  .  .  .  . 
Edmund  B.  Wilson  .    .    .    . 

5 
I 

4 

William  H.  Woglom  .  .  . 
Francis  C.  Wood 

I 
2 

Robert  S.  Woodworth  .  . 

34 

J.  Donald  Young 

J.  Enrique  Zanetti     .    .    .    . 

I 
I 

From  divisions  of  the  University: 

The  Book  Study  Club 

Floethe,  sketches  for  an  edition  of  Tyl  Eulenspiegel 

Columbia  University  Press 167 

Dermatology  Department 30 

Economics  Department 12 

Institute  of  Ophthalmology 38 

Maxwell  Nursing  Home 61 

Neurology  Department 85 

Optometry  Class  of  1935 i 

Pathology  Department 81 

Pediatric  Department 17 

Philosophy  Department 31 

Presbyterian  Hospital 10 

Teachers  College 22 

Teachers  College,  International  Institute 36 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  Library 8 

Publishing  houses  sent  us  the  following: 

Amor  y  Vida 12 

Cambridge  University  Press 2 

Douglas  Cockerell 

Marbled  papers  showing  the  successive  stages  of  the  process  of  mar- 
bling 

F,  E.  Compton  and  Co 14 

Continental  Type  Foundry,  Melbert  B.  Cary 2 

Simon  Delevie 

A  series  of  56  etchings  of  architectural  sketches 
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Harcourt  Brace 63 

Otto  Harrassowitz 3 

Charles  F.  Heartman i 

Industrial  Printing  Works,  Czechoslovakia 5 

Japan  Paper  Company 

Miniature  paper-making  mold 

D.  C.  McMurtrie 20 

One  portrait 

Marchbanks  Press 4 

Monotype  Corporation 16 

National  Broadcasting  Company 9 

Oxford  University  Press 2 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons 3 

Frank  Shepard  and  Company 4 

G.  E.  Stechert  and  Co i 

B.  F.  Stevens  and  Brovi^n i 

Gabriel  Wells 2 

From  governmental  sources  and  from  organizations  have  come: 

British  Library  of  Information i 

British  Museum,  Trustees 5 

Bureau  of  Railway  Economics 40 

Canada,  Minister  of  Mines 10 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 2 

Chinese  Consulate  General 3 

Colombia  Ministerio  de  relaciones  exteriores 44 

Consulate  General  of  France 6 

Czechoslovakian  Consulate  General 4 

Hungarian  Legation 2 

Library  of  Congress 9 

National  Central  Library,  Nanking 429 

New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics 10 

National  Library  of  Peiping i 

Four  Chinese  scrolls 

Poland  Consulate  General 2 

State  School  of  Graphic  Arts,  Prague 3 

From  libraries  and  other  institutions: 

American  Mathematical  Society 3 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History 12 

Amherst  College,  Converse  Memorial  Library 4 
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Boston  Athenaeum 

John  Adams  Book  . . .  1 734-1 807  compiled  by  Henry  Adams 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 16 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 36 

Chase  National  Bank 

A  quantity  of  reports 

William  L.  Clement's  Library 2 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations 133 

Dartmouth  College  Library 31 

Drapers'  Company i 

Friedrich  List — Gesellschaft,  Basel 

Ten  vols.  List,  Werke 

Harvard  University,  Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory 12 

Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research 14 

Istituto  Nazionale  L.U.C.E 50 

Johns  Hopkins  University      18 

Layman's  Foreign  Missions  Inquiry 7 

Montclair  Public  Library 258 

National  Tuberculosis  Association 40 

New  York  Botanical  Garden 274 

New  York  Public  Library 17 

Princeton  University  Library 7 

Queen's  University  Library 15 

Rockefeller  Institute 21 

Society  of  Antiquaries,  London 3 

Individual  donors  to  whom  our  gratitude  is  due: 

Columbiana 

W.  S.  Johnson 

Two  volumes  and  8  manuscripts  of  William  S.  Johnson 
E.  F.  Verplanck,  Mrs.  T.  Bache  Bleeker,  and  W.  E.  Verplanck 

1753  edition  of  works  of  Francis  Bacon  with  signature  of  William  S. 
Johnson 

From  the  library  of  George  Philip  Krapp Ij348 

From  the  library  of  Julius  Sachs,  given  by  his  wife 3»7oo 

Parts  of  periodicals  and  pamphlets 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Berkey i 

Anna  Bogert 

Photographs  on  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture      700 

W.  L.  Bogert 11 

Gertrude  Hall  Brownell 

French  Traits,  Chapter  III  by  W.  S.  Brownell,  original  manuscript 
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Emily  E.  Connor 

An  extensive  collection  of  the  output  of  the  Marchbanks  Press  in 
memory  of  Hal  Marchbanks 
Elsie  F.  Eilers 

Collection  of  books  on  chemistry 879 

Edward  Epstean 2 

Thomas  Ewing 6 

B.  F.  Fackenthal i 

Mrs.  Frank  Horton 

Watan  alphabet  on  ideographs  on  cards 77 

Werner  Janssen 

One  set  of  Handel's  "Occasional  Oratorios" 

Handel's  "Selections"  for  first  violin  and  cello  for  20  pieces 

C.  C.  Kalbfleisch 12 

C.  N.  Kent 5 

Rev.  A.  R.  Koukol 

Books,  pamphlets,  and  parts  of  periodicals  of  Czechoslovakia  ...      154 

Louis  V.  Ledoux 13 

Clarence  Lew^is 

A  collection  of  books  on  mathematics 78 

Mary  Lee  Mann 

Autograph  letters 14 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Mead 

Further  material  on  transit  lines 
Charles  Moran 

Books  on  railroads 188 

William  T.  Morrey 494 

A.  S.  Osborn 

Collection  of  photographs  of  the  handw^riting  exhibits  in  the  Lind- 
bergh-Hauptmann  case 

W.  K.  Palmer 15 

Mrs.  William  Barclay  Parsons,  and  her  son  and  daughter 

Railroad  transportation  prints,  collected  by  W.  B.  Parsons 236 

Mrs.  Hazel  V.  Petty 65 

G.  A.  Plimpton i 

Ernest  Reichl  from  the  H.  Wolff  estate 

A  dummy  of  James  Joyce's  Ulysses 

A  dummy  of  Gertrude  Stein's  Portraits  and  Prayers 
Reginald  C.  Robbins 

Songs  and  sheet  music 28 

G.  W.  Roberts 4 

Steel  engravings 4 
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Frank  Russo 

Books  on  Garibaldi 10 

Georg  Salter 

Set  of  book  jackets  done  in  Germany  and  the  United  States 
Maurice  Senart 

Song  sheets 84 

C.  L.  Senn 

Chinese  scrolls 4 

K.  von  Sneidern 

Trade  catalogues 62 

Thomas  E.  Stephens 

Theater  programs 83 

From  the  library  of  Howard  R.  Stewart 28 

Two  photographs 
Mrs.  Marian  Stommel 

Volumes  on  Anglo-American  law  from  the  library  of  her  father  .    .      263 

Mrs.  Gustave  A.  Straubenmiiller 491 

Lester  Strauss 37 

S.  A.  Tannenbaum 22 

Dr.  John  B.  Walker      563 

Mme.  G.  Whitney-HofI i 

Mrs.  F.  O.  Willhofft 112 

The  general  statistics  of  the  University  Library  are  as  follows: 
Accessions: 

Volumes  added 

General  Library  and  departments 18,425 

Law  library     5>i09 

Medical  library 1,692 

Avery  library 875 

Barnard  College 1,761 

Teachers  College 5,082 

College  of  Pharmacy 205 

Total      33^149 

Total  of  volumes  in  University  Libraries,  June  30,  1935       ...    1,476,456 

Gifts 

Pamphlets  and  volumes 23,228 

Exchanges 

Pieces  received 5,754 

Pieces  sent  out 14,072 

Total     19,826 
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Orders  placed iIj3I2 

Serials  checked 62,044 

Cataloguing: 
Cards  made  and  filed 

General  Library 4Ij59I 

Departments 33>684 

Barnard  College 3,750 

Law  library i3j8oi 

Medical  library 75^4^ 

Replaced  (including  law) 11,520 

Depository 58,726 

Autograph  letter  file 794 

Total i7i»5M 

Volumes  catalogued 31,890 

Volumes  recatalogued 27,246 

Volumes  lost  or  withdrawn 4,021 

Binding: 

In  library  bindery 

Volumes  repaired 4,185 

Pamphlets  bound 15579^ 

Total      19,977 

Outside  of  Library 

Volumes  bound  and  rebound 18,335 

Total      38,312 

Circulation: 

Volumes  supplied  from  loan  desk,  including  renewals    ....  195,468 

Volumes  in  libraries,  loaned  and  used 1,691,061 

Total  recorded  use  of  libraries 1,886,529 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Roger  Howson, 
Librarian  of  the  University 
June  30,  7955 


REPORT  OF  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  APPOINTMENTS 

JUNE  I,  1934  TO  MAY  3 1,  I935 


To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  a  record  of  the  work  of  the 
Appointments  Office  from  June  i,  1934  to  May  31, 1935. 

Since  the  activities  of  the  office  with  respect  to  student  and  gradu- 
ate placements  may  most  concisely  be  portrayed  in  tabular  form, 
a  summary  of  these  is  presented  in  Table  I.  A  comparison  of  the 
figures  on  registration  and  positions  offered  with  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  on  positions  filled  with  those  of  the  preceding  five 

TABLE  I 


Registration 

for 
Employment 

Positions 
Offered 

Positions  Filled 

1934- 
35 

2,287 
2,559 

m3- 
34 

1934- 
35 

1933- 
34 

1934- 
35 

^933- 
34 

1932- 
33 

193^- 
32 

1930- 
31 

1929- 
30 

Full-time 

Men 

Women    .... 

2,376 
2,498 

654 
431 

563 
353 

156 
193 

205 
ia-j 

83 
80 

75 

lOI 

155 
173 

328 

240 
223 

Total  Full-time  .    . 

4,846 

4,874 

1,085 

916 

349 

412 

163 

176 

463 

Teaching     .... 

2,112 

1,930 

422 

3,645 
1,372 

972 
431 

128 

4,021 
1,456 

873 
456 

95 

71 

75 

2,613 
1,190 

603 
350 

4,756 

105 

68 

Part-time 
School  Year 

Men     .... 

Women    .    .    . 
Summer 

Men     .... 

Women    .    .    . 

1,809 
1,359 

1,361 

1,280 

1,713 
1,455 

1,264 
1,354 

4,156 
1,472 

1,063 
486 

3,445 
1,358 

773 
419 

3,023 
1,117 

680 
369 

2,691 
1,147 

849 

451 

3,050 
1,176 

980 
427 

Total  Part-time 

5,809 

5,786 

7,177 

6,420 

6,806 

5,995 

5,189 

5.138 

5,633 

Grand  Total   .    .    . 

12,767 

12,590 

8,684 

7,699 

7,283 

6,502 

5,423 

5,007 

5,571 

6,164 
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years,  is  shown.  This  will  be  followed  by  comments  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  figures,  by  a  report  on  the  student  agencies,  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  aspects  of  the  Student  Loan  Fund,  and  by 
notes  relating  to  occupational  advice  to  students  and  graduates. 

It  may  be  noted  in  the  full-time  placement  division  that  despite 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  positions  offered  to  both  men  and 
women  graduates  during  the  year  which  has  just  closed,  fewer 
placements  were  made  than  during  the  year  1933-34.  The  low  point 
in  full-time  placements,  it  may  be  seen,  occurred  in  1932-33. 

Again,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  a  year  ago,  a  large 
number  of  positions  filled  during  that  year  were  with  govern- 
mental agencies,  some  of  which  turned  out  to  be  of  fairly  tempo- 
rary duration.  The  same  situation  as  regards  duration  of  positions 
was  true  in  the  year  1934-35,  although  the  proportion  of  govern- 
ment positions  this  time  was  not  so  large. 

The  smaller  number  of  positions  filled  from  a  larger  number  of 
requests  can  be  traced  directly  to  a  change  in  personnel  require- 
ments. Many  employers  demanded  a  more  specialized  type  of 
applicant — one  who  was  equipped  to  do  a  particular  job  without 
further  training  by  the  employing  organization.  A  buyer's  market 
in  employment,  which  still  continues,  was  responsible  for  this  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  employers.  Many  of  them  naturally  took  advan- 
tage of  it,  combing  all  sources  available  to  them  until  they  found 
a  person  who  had  the  particular  qualifications  they  desired. 

The  opportunities  received  at  the  office  during  the  last  year  may 
be  divided  somewhat  as  follows.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  openings 
required  men  and  women  not  only  with  specialized  training,  but 
also  with  varying  amount  of  specialized  experience  directly  applic- 
able to  the  position  offered.  Such  candidates  were  not  always  im- 
mediately available,  since  in  most  cases  suitably  qualified  graduates 
of  the  University  already  were  satisfactorily  employed.  Approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  of  the  openings  were  of  the  type  to  which  recent 
graduates  of  the  various  schools  of  the  University  could  be  referred, 
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since  experience  usually  was  not  an  important  factor.  The  remain- 
ing 10  per  cent  of  the  calls  were  for  men  and  women  to  do  sales 
work,  either  on  commission  or  at  unattractive  salaries. 

These  figures  bear  out  further  the  fact  that  the  graduate  from  a 
liberal  arts  college  with  only  a  general  training  is  finding  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  secure  employment  immediately  after  graduation. 
Only  a  handful  of  very  large  industrial  organizations,  some  of 
which  send  representatives  to  the  Campus  each  spring,  seems  to 
be  willing  to  invest  the  necessary  time  and  funds  in  training  such 
graduates  for  places  of  responsibility.  It  is  heartening,  however,  to 
be  able  to  report  that  the  number  of  organizations  which  sent  re- 
cruiting representatives  to  the  Campus  during  the  spring  months  of 
1935  compared  favorably  with  pre-depression  experiences  of  the 
office. 

The  type  of  calls  received  and  the  figures  on  placements  in  gen- 
eral show  further  that  positions  in  ail  fields  of  applied  science,  in 
journalism,  in  economics,  in  political  science,  and  in  some  phases 
of  business,  such  as  production,  accounting,  merchandising,  and 
advertising,  were  definitely  more  plentiful  than  a  year  ago.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fields  of  law  and  architecture  have  not  shown  any 
improvement.  Law,  in  fact,  offered  fewer  opportunities  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  And  the  outlook  for  those  now  studying  law  is 
probably  darker  than  it  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years  or  more. 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  new  graduates  from  the  various  schools 
of  the  University  who  were  seriously  looking  for  employment  were 
fortunate  in  making  a  connection  of  some  kind  or  other  soon  after 
graduation.  And  it  was  encouraging  to  find  that  some  of  them, 
because  of  their  scholastic  attainments,  extracurricular  activities, 
and  personal  qualifications,  were  sought  after  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  received  from  six  to  eight  offers  from  different  employers. 

In  the  field  of  teaching  appointments  some  improvement  in  the 
number  of  placements  may  be  noticed.  The  number  of  positions 
filled  was  greater  during  the  year  1934-35  ^^an  at  any  time  in  the 
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last  six  years.  This  improved  condition  was  due  partly  to  increased 
enrollments  in  institutions  throughout  the  country,  creating  a  de- 
mand for  additional  personnel;  and  partly  to  the  continued  attrac- 
tion to  government  service  of  a  number  of  university  people  giving 
up,  temporarily,  their  academic  positions- 
Some  of  the  graduates  of  the  several  schools  of  the  University, 
although  registered  at  this  office  for  employment,  were  fortunate  in 
securing  positions  through  the  assistance  of  their  professors.  In 
the  tables  in  this  report,  however,  only  the  positions  which  were 
filled  through  this  office  are  recorded.  In  connection  with  the  place- 
ment activities  in  general,  the  aid  rendered  to  this  office  and  directly 
to  the  students  by  members  of  the  Faculty  is  greatly  appreciated. 
Of  the  nearly  seven  thousand  registrants  for  full-time  employ- 
ment or  teaching  appointments,  it  should  perhaps  be  pointed  out 
that  not  all  of  them  by  any  means  were  actually  unemployed.  Aside 
from  the  new  graduates  who  registered  at  the  office  during  the  year 
for  the  first  time,  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  others  merely 
wished  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  event  that  a  more  suitable  opening 
should  present  itself.  They  had  positions  of  one  kind  or  another — 
some  in  a  different  field  from  that  for  which  their  training  and 
experience  qualified  them;  some  in  situations  where  opportunity 
for  future  advancement  was  practically  nonexistent,  or  where  their 
income  was  inadequate  for  their  support.  But  after  taking  into 
account  those  of  the  total  registration  who  secured  employment 
through  the  office  or  through  their  own  efforts,  about  20  per  cent 
were,  and  still  are,  unemployed. 

From  Table  I  it  also  may  be  seen  that  the  positions  offered  to  stu- 
dents increased  rather  substantially  during  the  year  just  closed  over 
those  of  a  year  ago.  This  was  true  for  term-time  as  well  as  for  sum- 
mer positions,  for  both  men  and  women.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the 
number  of  positions  filled,  with  the  exception  of  the  summer  jobs 
for  men,  was  greater  than  at  any  time  during  the  last  six  years. 
It  is  interesting  to  break  down  the  part-time  employment  figures 
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for  the  school  year  as  given  in  Table  I  into  steady,  temporary,  and 
service  positions.  The  classifications  "steady"  and  "temporary"  are 
self-explanatory;  "service"  designates  small  odd  jobs  for  which  the 
pay  is  a  dollar  or  less. 


TABLE  II 


Summer  {June  i-Septemberjo) 

School  Year  {October  i-May  31) 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1932-33 

Steady 

Men 

Women    .... 

43  i 

125 

367 
85 

174 
92 

i>497 
449 

960 

325 

766 
256 

Temporary 

Men 

Women    .... 

432 
298 

401 
302 

402 
252 

i>737 
885 

1,738 
938 

1,153 

788 

Service 

Men 

Women    .... 

9 

5 
32 

104 

25 

787 
122 

747 
95 

1,104 

73 

Total 

1,329 

1,192 

1,049 

5,477 

4,803 

4,140 

The  following  summary  based  on  Table  II  shows  the  number  of 
men  students  who  secured  employment  on  the  Campus  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  University. 

The  figures  in  all  of  these  tables  include  646  men  and  138  women 


TABLE  III 


Summer 

School  Year 

1934 

1933 

1934-35 

1933-34 

Steady 

Temporary 

Service 

"5 

126 

10 

149 
89 

2 

1,165 
1,114 

723 

634 
1,048 

832 

Total      

251 

240 

3,002 

2,514 
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Students  who  were  given  employment  during  the  school  year  under 
the  part-time  work  program  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration. Through  this  source  students  at  the  University  earned 
about  $73,000.  They  were  assigned  to  an  interesting  list  of  projects 
— over  three  hundred  in  number,  the  majority  of  which  were  in 
fields  of  research — created  by  the  members  of  the  teaching  and 
administrative  staf?  of  the  University  and  representing  practically 
every  department.  For  the  preceding  year  the  corresponding  fig- 
ures were  274  men  and  81  women. 

Table  III  indicates  clearly  that  aside  from  the  positions  resulting 
from  the  Federal  student-aid  program,  there  was  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  other  Campus  placements.  By  deducting  the  figures  due 
to  this  Federal  aid,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  total  place- 
ments for  the  school  year,  particularly  those  for  men,  was  local  and 
not  from  business  organizations.  The  same  may  be  said  of  summer 
positions,  in  as  much  as  the  additional  openings  were  for  coun- 
selors, tutors,  companions,  and  the  like,  from  private  families, 
camps,  and  similar  sources.  Probably  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
increase  in  the  positions  filled  for  the  summer  of  1934  over  the 
total  for  the  preceding  summer  came  directly  from  business  and 
industry. 

Thanks  and  appreciation  are  due  to  the  administration  of  the 
University  dining  halls,  the  men's  Residence  Halls,  the  University 
libraries,  and  the  Columbia  University  Bookstore  for  their  generous 
cooperation  in  making  it  possible  for  so  many  of  the  students  of 
the  University  to  earn  a  substantial  part  of  their  expenses. 

All  of  the  student  agencies  again  enjoyed  a  very  successful  year. 
The  Student  Laundry  Agency,  operating  in  the  men's  Residence 
Halls,  and  the  Bard  Hall  Agency  as  well  as  the  Baker  Field  refresh- 
ment concession  have  done  particularly  well.  During  the  last  four 
years,  the  six  agencies,  namely  the  Student  Laundry  Agency,  the 
Newspaper,  the  Magazine,  and  Bard  Hall  Agencies,  the  Blotter 
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Concession,  and  the  Baker  Field  Concession,  have  earned  for  the 
students  connected  with  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000.  In 
addition  to  the  monetary  reward,  these  students  all  obtained  prac- 
tical business  experience  of  great  value. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  loans  for  the  year 
1934-35,  according  to  the  various  schools  of  the  University. 

TABLE  IV 


School 


Columbia  College 

Law 

Physicians    and    Sur- 
geons   

Engineering    .... 

Graduate 

Business 

Architecture  .... 

Journalism      .... 

Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery    ...... 

Library  Service     .    . 

University  Extension 

University       Under- 
graduates  .... 

Optometry     .... 

Seth  Low 

Teachers  College  .    . 

Total 


K 
0 

389 
156 

50 
84 
285 
72 
13 

9 

49 
13 

76 

65 
15 
10 

31 
1,317 

S 

263 
98 

34 

51 

212 

50 

7 
7 

35 
II 
62 

44 

10 

8 

31 

923 

Men 

Granted 

One  Loan 

Men 

Granted 

Two  Loans 

Men 

Granted 

ThreeLoans 

149 
43 

18 

24 
141 

30 

2 

5 

21 

9 

49 

24 

5 
6 

31 

557 

I"! 

102 
52 

16 
21 
69 

18 

4 

2 

14 

2 
12 

19 

5 
2 

|«1 

-^ 

12 
3 

"6 

2 
2 
I 

1^1 
II 

$119.68 
133-86 

182.08 
148.12 

87.70 
113.50 
130.00 
1 56.00 

188.81 

132.78 

90-37 

119.52 

160.50 

135.00 

62.29 

$268.47 
3o(>-33 

354-69 
287.93 
200.10 
252.22 
225.63 
249-75 

455-36 
235.00 
219.60 

240.61 

253-50 
210.00 

$331-84 
386.67 

323.29 
318.50 

250.00 
320.00 

I 
I 

147.00 
235.00 

28 

fii3-52 

338 

$267.82 

$318.60 

Total 
Amount 
Loaned 


$49,198.80 
22,845-35 

8,952.50 
11,541.06 
26,810.25 
8,445.00 
1,482.50 
1,279.50 

10,340.00 
1,665.00 

7,210.25 

7,675.00 
2,070.00 
1,230.00 
1 ,93 1 ,00 

$162,676.21 


The  demands  on  the  Student  Loan  Fund  were  somewhat  fewer 
during  the  past  year  than  for  the  year  1933-34,  the  decrease  in 
loans  granted  amounting  to  $23,000.  This  represents  a  new  situa- 
tion and  serves  as  some  encouragement  to  those  in  charge  of  this 
type  of  student  aid,  for  the  loan  records  for  the  last  ten  years  show 
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that  during  each  successive  year  more  money  v^^as  loaned  to  students 
than  during  the  year  preceding.  The  generosity  of  the  University 
in  this  respect  is  perhaps  some  indication  of  its  wiUingness  to  assist 
students  in  financial  need  v^^ho  might  otherwise  not  have  been  able 
to  continue  their  studies. 

With  increasing  demands  it  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
amount  of  loans  outstanding  should  also  increase  with  each  year. 
At  the  close  of  1925-26  there  was  owed  to  the  fund  $103,000,  and 
by  the  end  of  1934-35  ^^is  had  increased  to  $688,000.  During  these 
ten  years  the  University  loaned  slightly  more  than  $1,191,000  to 
approximately  five  thousand  students  in  the  various  schools. 

As  economic  conditions  continue  to  improve  generally,  it  should 
be  hoped  also  that  the  economic  situations  of  those  graduates  of  the 
University  who  benefited  from  the  loan  fund  when  they  were  stu- 
dents will  likewise  improve  to  the  extent  that  they  may  be  expected 
to  retire  at  an  early  date  their  outstanding  obligation  to  the  Univer- 
sity. Unless  this  be  the  case,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  University 
will  be  able  to  continue  lending  to  students  in  such  large  numbers. 
For  the  University  cannot  much  longer  continue  making  appro- 
priations from  income  to  the  Student  Loan  Fund  which  now  in 
total  approaches  a  million  dollars. 

Alumni  and  friends  of  the  University  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
they  can  help  greatly  in  this  phase  of  the  University's  activities. 
Contributions  to  the  Student  Loan  Fund  not  only  will  aid  the  Uni- 
versity directly  but  at  the  same  time  will  make  it  possible  to  assist 
still  a  larger  number  of  students  through  their  academic  course  who 
otherwise  might  be  forced  to  withdraw  before  their  academic 
goal  has  been  reached. 

The  record  on  the  repayment  of  the  principal  amount  indicates 
that,  for  this  ten-year  period,  1925  to  1935,  each  year  an  average 
of  17.82  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  outstanding  was  collected.  The 
range  for  repayments  varies  from  a  high  point  of  26.52  per  cent  in 
1928-29  to  a  low  point  of  10.07  P^^  ^^^^  i^  1932-33-  While  these 
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figures  change  from  year  to  year,  the  percentage  pattern  on  repay- 
ments seems  to  bear  a  close  relationship  to  the  general  economic 
status  of  the  nation.  But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  percentages  are  affected  by  the  varying  amount  in  new 
loans  granted  during  these  years. 

One  wonders  sometimes  whether  the  Committee  on  Loans  is 
perhaps  not  too  generous  in  approving  individual  student  applica- 
tions which  come  to  them.  Sometimes  it  is  fairly  evident  that  to 
refuse  a  loan  to  a  student,  even  though  it  may  mean  his  having  to 
withdraw  from  the  University,  may  be  more  just  than  to  give  him 
such  assistance  and  thereby  allow  him  to  create  a  debt  which  he 
may  not  be  able  to  repay.  But  after  all,  no  one  can  place  a  definite 
economic  value  on  any  student's  education  while  he  still  is  attend- 
ing the  University.  In  the  past  the  Committee  each  year  approved 
about  85  per  cent  of  the  applications  received  by  them. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Committee  to  withhold  further 
assistance  from  students  who  are  in  debt  to  the  loan  fund  to  the 
extent  of  approximately  five  hundred  dollars.  Exceptions  to  this 
general  rule,  however,  are  frequently  made,  particularly  for  stu- 
dents in  the  professional  schools.  In  considering  applications,  a 
student's  indebtedness  is  made  secondary  to  his  academic  standing. 
The  references  given  by  the  student  and  the  co-maker  are  not 
written  to  or  investigated  until  after  the  loan  application  has  been 
approved  by  the  dean  or  scholarship  committee  in  the  particular 
school  in  which  the  applicant  is  a  student. 

Aside  from  the  usual  questions  which  may  be  expected  to  appear 
on  a  loan  application,  a  student  is  asked  to  give  four  references, 
persons  who  have  known  him  intimately  for  a  period  of  years,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  the  names  of  one,  or  sometimes  two  co- 
makers, who  are  willing  to  indorse  the  note  with  him.  The  educa- 
tional record  of  a  student  is  not  included  on  the  blank,  in  as  much 
as  this  information  is  available  to  the  dean  or  committee  on  scholar- 
ship at  the  time  consideration  on  scholastic  basis  is  taken  up. 
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The  future  condition  of  the  loan  fund  depends  on  a  number  of 
factors.  First  of  all,  the  decision  on  policy  in  granting  loans  will 
govern  the  amount  that  will  be  loaned  to  students  in  the  years  to 
come,  regardless  of  the  number  of  requests  which  may  be  received 
at  any  particular  time.  And  the  requests  from  students  for  loans 
will  in  turn  depend  on  a  set  of  other  factors,  such  as  the  condition 
of  the  average  family  budget  in  regard  to  an  adequate  allowance 
for  educational  expenses,  the  prevailing  attitude  in  general  of  youth 
toward  the  necessity  of  higher  education,  the  availability  to  stu- 
dents of  part-time  work  opportunities  and  other  forms  of  aid,  and 
in  some  part  perhaps  even  on  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  giving  direct  aid  to  students.  In  fact,  the  condition  of  the  fund 
will  depend  very  largely  on  the  future  economic  status  of  the  coun- 
try at  large. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  the  office  received  an  increased 
number  of  requests  for  occupational  information  from  both  stu- 
dents and  graduates  of  the  University.  The  students  naturally  were 
interested  because  they  were  anxious  to  learn  about  their  chances 
for  securing  employment  upon  graduation,  to  learn  which  fields 
offered  the  best  opportunities  not  only  for  immediate  employment 
but  also  for  ultimate  advancement,  and  whether  or  not  their  aca- 
demic course  was  one  which  would  yield  the  greatest  benefits  to 
them.  The  undergraduates,  in  particular,  wanted  to  know  what 
openings  there  might  be  for  those  who  had  no  special  training  to 
offer.  Not  only  did  a  larger  number  of  students  come  to  the  office 
for  vocational  advice,  but  it  was  clear  that  they  had  given  or 
were  ready  to  give  their  prospective  employment  problem  serious 
consideration. 

The  graduates  were  interested  for  still  other  reasons.  Perhaps 
they  were  in  a  "just  anything"  job  and  were  eager  to  find  a  place 
in  the  field  of  their  interest;  or  there  were  some  even  who  had  been 
graduated  from  the  University  a  year  or  two  ago  and  were  still 
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waiting  to  take  up  their  first  job;  or  they  were  employed  in  the 
field  of  their  choice,  but  had  found  that  it  offered  almost  no  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement.  The  questions  which  a  majority  of  these 
students  and  graduates  presented  were  almost  impossible  of  solu- 
tion, and  would  furnish  a  severe  test  indeed  for  the  ablest  and  most 
skillful  counselor. 

Yet  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the  senior 
class  in  the  College  were  again  planning  to  continue  their  study 
in  a  graduate  or  professional  school,  either  at  Columbia  or  at  some 
other  institution,  and  that  the  division  of  this  group  among  the 
various  fields  of  specialization  remained  almost  constant  with  ex- 
periences of  preceding  years. 

As  employment  everywhere  continues  to  be  a  major  social  prob- 
lem, the  value  of  a  centralized  employment  organization  in  the 
University  each  year  is  becoming  increasingly  important.  The  vari- 
ous administrative  officers  and  the  teaching  staff  at  the  University 
have  in  the  past  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  employ- 
ment program.  And  continued  cooperation  will  doubtless  prove  to 
be  of  still  greater  assistance  to  the  students  and  graduates  of  the 
University,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  body. 

In  conclusion,  thanks  are  given  to  the  staff  of  the  Appointments 
Office  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  this  most  important  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  Emerson  Gentzler, 
Secretary  of  Appointments 
June  _jo,  ig^^ 


REPORT  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I935 
AND  FOR  THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  I935 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Registrar  of  the  University,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
follov^ing  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1935,  and  for  the 
Summer  Session  of  1935. 

During  the  year  beginning  July  i,  1934,  there  w^ere  enrolled  at 
Columbia  University  30,211  resident  students  as  compared  w^ith 
27,631  in  the  year  preceding.  The  enrollment  under  each  of  the 
main  divisions  is  shown  as  follows : 


Division 


Undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  schools 
University  Classes  (University  Extension)  .  .  . 
Summer  Session,  1934 


Total 


Men 

Women 

8,158 
3,078 
3,228 

8,382 
2,471 
7.053 

14,464 

17,906 

Total 


16,540 

5.549 
10,281 


32,370 


There  were  within  these  divisions  2,159  duplications  of  which 
2,059  represented  students  of  the  Summer  Session  who  returned  to 
the  University  in  the  Winter  or  Spring  Session  following. 

With  10,281  in  the  Summer  Session,  18,061  in  the  Winter  Session, 
17,148  in  the  Spring  Session  the  aggregate  session-registrations 
numbered  45,490. 

Two  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  eight  not  included  above  re- 
ceived instruction  as  nonresident  students  in  University  Extension 
as  follows :  700  in  Home  Study  courses,  478  in  special  courses,  and 
1,730  in  extramural  courses. 

In  the  division  consisting  of  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  pro- 
fessional schools  7,829  or  47.1  per  cent  were  residents  of  greater 
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New  York;  and  336  or  2  per  cent  were  from  foreign  countries. 
Students  came  from  every  state  of  the  Union,  from  five  territories, 
and  from  forty-six  foreign  countries. 

During  the  academic  year,  4,564  individuals  received  4,885  Uni- 
versity degrees  and  diplomas  in  course,  4,465  completing  courses 
leading  to  one  or  more  degrees. 

Within  the  Corporation,  exclusive  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine 
and  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  3,805  resident  courses  were  con- 
ducted with  aggregate  attendance  of  88,679  as  follows : 


Division 

Number 
of  Courses 

Aggregate 
Attendance 

Undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  schools   .    . 

University  Classes  (University  Extension) 

Summer  Session,  1934' 

1.799 

1,020 

986 

43.109 
20,103 
25.467 

Total 

3,805 

88,679 

Office  Siaff  1934-35 


Bain,  Richard  C. 

Baines,  Nancy  D. 

Baker,  Grace  (Assistant  to  the  Regis- 
trar, School  of  Dental  and  Oral 
Surgery) 

Bilyeu,  Mary 

Brick,  Violet  (resigned) 

Carrigan,  Margaret  (Assistant  to  the 
Registrar,  Seth  Low  Junior  Col- 
lege) 

Dignus,  Madeline  E. 

Finan,  Gertrude  H. 

Gaflney,  Frank 

Goering,  Catherine 

Grant,  Grace 

Griffin,  Isaac  C.  Jr.  (Evening  Clerk) 

Grof,  Jessie 

Holt,  Margaret  C. 


Kempton,  Iva 

Kiefer,  Dorothy 

Leary,  Lewis  (Evening  Clerk) 

(resigned) 
Lindsay,  Gladys  M. 
Mammen,  Elizabeth  J. 
Marsh,  Mary 
Martens,  Viola  L 
Orr,  Frederick 
Patton,  Rose 
Pfriemer,  Emily  M. 
Polsten,  Margaret 
Scully,  Madeline 
Van  Veen,  Florence 
Wetzel,  Lucile 
Wylie,  Martha  M. 
Young,  Beatrice  M. 


'  Includes  courses  offered  at  Teachers  College  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
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The  usual  statistical  material  is  presented  in  the  following  tables 
showing  enrollment,  class  attendance,  degrees  conferred,  geo- 
graphical distribution,  etc. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  J.  Grant, 

Registrar 
September  i,  ig^^ 
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REGISTRATION    AT    COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY    IN    ALL    FACULTIES,    DURING    THE    ACADEMIC 

YEAR    1934-35 

/.     Resident  Students 


Faculties 


Undergraduate  Students 

Columbia  Collegei 

Barnard  College 

University  Undergraduates 

Bard  College 

Seth  Low  Junior  College^ 

Total  Undergraduates 

Graduate  and  Professional  Students 

Graduate  Faculties^ 

Law 

Medicine 

Engineering 

Architecture 

Journalism 

Business 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Dentistry 

Oral  Hygiene 

Library  Service 

Optometry 

Teachers  College* 

New  College 

Pharmacy 

Unclassified 

Total  Graduate  and  Professional  Students. 

Deduct  duplicates^ 

Total 


University  Classes  (University  Exten- 
sion) 

At  the  University 

Total 


Deduct  duplicates 

Net  Total  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions . 

Summer  Session  1934 

Total 


Deduct  duplicates  (see  Table  IV) .  . 
Grand  Net    Total,   Winter,  Spring,  and 
Summer  Sessions 


602 
267 


106 
1,014 


254 
109 

70 


47 


117 
139 


1,074 


37 


772 


357 
220 


37 


559 


290 
179 


17 

5 

49' 


97 


iZ 


9 
2,023 


s 

>3 

•^ 

«0 

-5 

a 

S 

^ 

e5 

^ 

17 
132 


151 


157 
I 

571 


71 

311 

1^58 


181 


4,387 

2 

7,584 


^,13,1 
1,024 

185 

114 

230 

3,290 

2,862 

635 
458 
246 

77 

74 

428 

209 
61 

378 

.    ^5 
6,822 

335 

420 

3" 
'3,4°' 

A    '^' 
'0,540 


5.549 
22,o8g 
100 
2i,g8<) 
10,281 
32,270 

2,059 

30,211 


381 

94 
1,201 

1,126 

106 

15 

57 
223 

57 

61 

200 

41 

2,642 

117 

223 

243 

5,537 


3.216 
4,162 


33-9 
37-2 
49-7 
40.3 
40.9 

36.5 

39-3 

42.0 

34-7 
43-1 
19-5 

77.0 

52.1 

27-3 
1 00.0 
52.9 
48.2 
38.7 
34-9 
53-1 
78.1 

4'-3 


58.0 


40.5 


//.     Nonresident  Students  in  Home  Study 

Students  in  Home  Study  courses  (given  without  academic  credit) 

///.     Other  Nonresident  Students  in  University  Extension 
Students  in  extramural  courses  (given  with  or  without  academic  credit). 

Students  in  special  courses  (given  without  academic  credit) 

Total  II  and  III 


700 

1.730 
478 


'  The  registration  in  Columbia  College  is  according  to  technical  classification  based  on  amount  of  credit 
earned. 

2  Exclusive  of  67  University  Undergraduates  taking  courses  at  Seth  Low  Junior  College. 

'  The  total  2.862  does  not  include  526  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session  only. 

♦  Does  not  include  2.034  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session  only. 

'  Seventy-three  Columbia  College  seniors  exercising  a  professional  option  are  included  in  both  the 
Columbia  College  total  and  the  totals  of  the  respective  professional  schools,  distributed  as  follows:  Archi- 
tecture 2,  Business  10,  Dentistry  3.  Engineering  24.  Journalism  3.  Law  26.  and  Medicine  S.  Ten  University 
Undergraduates  exercising  a  professional  option  are  included  in  the  University  Undergraduate  total  and 
those  of  the  respective  professional  schools,  distributed  as  follows:  Journalism  i  and  Law  9.  The  ISI 
duplicates  also  include  68  who  transferred  at  the  mid-year  from  one  school  of  the  University  to  another. 

There  are  13  Columbia  College  seniors  not  shown  who  are  exercising  professional  option  in  medical 
schools  elsewhere,  distributed  as  follows:  Cornell  University  Medical  School  i.  Harvard  University 
Medical  School  3.  Long  Island  College  of  Medicine  3.  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College  and  Flower 
Hospital  2.  New  York  University  College  of  Medicine  i.  St.  Louis  University  Medical  School  2.  University 
of  Arkansas  Medical  School  1.  One  University  Undergraduate  not  shown  is  exercising  professional  optioa 
at  the  University  of  West  Virginia  School  of  Medicine. 
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TABLE  II 

REGISTRATION    BY   SESSIONS,    I934-35 
RESIDENT    STUDENTS 


Faculties 


Undergraduate  Students 

Columbia  College 

Barnard  College 

University  Undergraduates' 

Bard  College 

Seth  Low  Junior  College 

Graduate  and  Professional  Students 

Graduate  Faculties 

Law 

Medicine 

Engineering 

Architecture 

Journalism 

Business 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Dentistry 

Oral  Hygiene 

Library  Service 

Optometry 

Teachers  College 

New  College 

Pharmacy 

Unclassified  University  students  . 
University  Classes 

Gross  Totals 

Duplicate  Registrations 

Net  Total  for  the  Year 


1934 
Summer 
Session 


177 


3 
25 


19 


50 


237 
.545 


5 

2,211 

3 
10,281 


Winter 
Session 


1,630 
991 

137 
112 
200 


2,427 
628 


232 
77 

367 

201 

61 

300 

85 

5,102 

301 

420 

243 
4,026 

18,061 


Spring 
Session 


^575 
948 
162 
105 
202 


2,242 

585 
441 
222 

61 

358 

202 

57 
312 

82 
5,168 

319 

420 

236 

3,381 


Gross 
Totals 


3.382 
1.997 

347 
220 
427 

5.478 

1,281 

889 

473 
169 

135 

775 

403 
118 

849 

167 

16,815 

620 

845 

2,690 

7,410 

45,490 
15.279 
30,211 


1  Exclusive  of  seniors  exercising  professional  option,  included  in  the  totals  of  the  several  schools. 
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PROPORTION  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN   FOR  THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF   THE    SUMMER   SESSION 
AND    UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION 


Year 

Men 

Per  Cent 

Women 

Per  Cent 

Total 

1924-25 

7.049 

52.64 

6,343 

47-36 

^■i,2,9'^ 

1925-26 

6,976 

52.07 

6,422 

47-93 

13.398 

1926-27 

7.130 

49.28 

7.338 

50.72 

14,468 

1927-28 

7.440 

49.07 

7,722 

50-93 

15,162 

1928-29 

7,788 

48.92 

8,131 

51.08 

15.919 

1929-30 

8,225 

47-99 

8,914 

52.01 

17.139 

1930-31 

8,361 

48.40 

8,915 

51.60 

17,276 

1931-32 

8,600 

49.06 

8,928 

50.94 

17,528 

1932-33 

8,260 

50.58 

8,072 

49.42 

16,332 

1933-34 

7.735 

50.02 

7,730 

49.98 

15,465 

1934-35 

8,158 

49-32 

8,382 

50.68 

16,540 

TABLE  IIIA 

PROPORTION  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN   UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION   I934-35,  EXCLUSIVE    OF    STUDENTS 

IN    SPECIAL    COURSES 


Men 

Per  Cent 

Women 

Per  Cent 

Total 

3.078 
162 

413 

55-47 

9-36 

59.00 

2,471 
1,568 

287 

44.53 
90.64 
4 1. 00 

5.549 

1,730 

Home  Study 

700 

Total 

3^53 

45-7S 

4,326 

54-22 

7,979 

Matriculated  students  taking  courses  in  University  Extension  are  not  included  in  above. 
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TABLE  IV 


DUPLICATE    REGISTRATIONS    BETWEEN    THE    SUMMER    SESSION    OF    I934    AND   THE 
ACADEMIC    YEAR    I 934-35 

A.     Students  of  the  Summer  Session  Who  Returned  in  the  Winter  or  Spring  Session  of  1^34-35 


School  or  Faculty  to  Which  They  Returned 


Architecture 

Bard  College 

Barnard  College 

Business 

Columbia  College 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Engineering 

Graduate   Faculties    (Political   Science,  Philosophy,   and 

Pure  Science) 

Journalism 

Law 


Library  Service 

Medicine 

Optometry 

Pharmacy 

Seth  Low  Junior  College . . . 

Teachers  College 

New  College 

University  Classes 

University  Undergraduates  . 


Total. 


Men 


32 

143 

4 

2(> 

7.01 
6 

52 

20 

10 

3 

5 

30 

257 

2 

72 

23 


g20 


Women 


152 

I 

2 

66 

2 

2 

764 
10 
76 


1,^39 


Total 


43 
143 

4 


354 
7 

5^ 
86 

12 

3 

7 

30 

1,021 


25 


2,059 


B.     Regular  Graduate  Students  of  the  Summer  Session  1935,  Who  Did  or 
Who  Did  Not  Return  in  the  Winter  or  Spring  Session  of  1934-35 


Faculties 

Returned 

Did  Not 

Total 

Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science 

283 
840 

526 
2,934 

809 
3,774 

Teachers  College 

Total 

1,123 

3,460 

4,583 

TABLE  V 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    STUDENTS    IN    THE    SCHOOL    OF    ENGINEERING 


Departments 


Chemical  Engineering.  . , 

Civil  Engineering , 

Electrical  Engineering. . 
Industrial  Engineering. . , 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

Metallurgy 

Mining  Engineering. ... 


Total. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Year 

Year 

Year 

31 

14 

12 

4 

5 

6 

16 

18 

16 

6 

16 

3 

9 

10 

8 

2 

I 

I 

2 

2 

3 

70 

66 

49 

Non- 
Candidate 


24 


Graduate 


37 


Total 


69 

24 
71 
30 
35 


Total  includes  24  College  seniors  exercising  a  professional  option  in  engineering  as  follows:  lo,  Chem.E. 
I,  C.E.;  6,  E.E.;  i,  E.M.;  2,  Ind.E.;  2.  Mecii.E.;  and  2,  Met.E. 
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DEGREES   AND    DIPLOMAS    CONFERRED,    I934-35 
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Degree 


Degrees  conferred  in  course 

Bachelor  of  Architecture 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (Columbia  College) 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (Barnard  College) 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (Bard  College) 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Business) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Engineering) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Journalism) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Library  Service) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (New  College) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Optometry) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Pharmacy) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Teachers  College) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (University  Course) 

Chemical  Engineer 

Civil  Engineer 

Electrical  Engineer 

Engineer  of  Mines 

Mechanical  Engineer 

Metallurgical  Engineer 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 

Doctor  of  Education 

Doctor  of  Medical  Science 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Doctor  of  the  Science  of  Law 

Master  of  Arts  (Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure 
Science) 

Master  of  Arts  (Teachers  College) 

Master  of  Arts  (Theology) 

Master  of  Laws 

Master  of  Science  (Architecture) 

Master  of  Science  (Business) 

Master  of  Science  (Engineering) 

Master  of  Science  (Library  Service) 

Master  of  Science  (Public  Health) 

Master  of  Science  (Teachers  College) 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 

Total. 

Deduct  duplicates' 

Total  Individuals  Receiving  Degrees  in  Course 


Honorary  Degrees 

Doctor  of  Laws 

Doctor  of  Letters 

Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology . 

Doctor  of  Science 

Total 


Certificates  and  Teachers  College  Diplomas  Granted 

Preliminary  Certificate  in  Accounting  (University  Extension) 

Certificate  in  Accounting  (University  Extension) 

Certificate  in  Architecture  (University  Extension) 

Certificate  in  Business  (University  Extension) 

Certificate  in  Library  Service  (Library  Service) 

Certificate  in  Library  Service  (University  Extension) 

Certificate  in  Oral  Hygiene 

Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Orthodontia 

Certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies  (Business) 


Men 


29 


162 

47 

47 

23 

24 

I 

31 

8 

47 

90 
13 

4 
13 


51 
5 

19 
91 

150 


271 

570 

3 

I 

30 
18 

3 
6 


2,OgO 

8 
2,082 


Women 


222 
3 


20 


13 
129 


420 
12 


6 
43 


250 

1,234 

4 


2,39^ 

8 
^,383 


3 

57 


Total 


30 
286 


67 

36 

153 

3 

31 

,9 

467 

102 

13 

4 

13 


97 
193 


521 
1,804 

7 
5 

6 

34 

18 

12 

7 

19 

I 

4,481 

16 

4^63 


3 

57 
3 
7 
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TABLE  Yl— {Continued) 


Degree 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies  (University  Extension)  .... 
Diploma  in  Education  in  connection  with  the  B.S.  degree. . .  . 
Diploma  in  Education  in  connection  with  the  Doctor's  degree 
Diploma  in  Education  in  connection  with  the  Master's  degree 
Total 

3 

1 

I02 

ii8 

II 

63 

142 
286 

II 
66 

2 
244 
404 

2,2l8 

III 

2,107 

2,678 

210 

2,468 

4,896 

Deduct  duplicates  *  and  ^ 

Total  Individuals  Receiving  Degrees  and  Diplomas 

321 

4,575 

1  Distributed  as  follows:  A.B.  (Columbia  College)  and  B.S.  (Engineering),  i  man:  A.B.  (Columbia 
College)  and  M.D.,  i  man;  A.B.  (Columbia  College)  and  D.D.S.,  i  man;  A.B.  (Barnard  College)  and  A.M. 
(Columbia),  i  woman;  B.S.  (Engineering)  and  C.E.,  i  man;  B.S.  (Engineering)  and  E.E.,  i  man;  B.S. 
(University)  and  B.S.  (Library  Service),  i  woman;  B.S.  (Teachers  College)  and  A.M.  (Teachers  College), 
3  men  and  6  women. 

2  In  addition  to  those  noted  in  Note  i  (16,  8  men  and  8  women),  the  following  duplications  occur:  (30S, 
103  men  and  202  women);  B.S.  (Teachers  College)  and  Teachers  College  diplomas,  3  men  and  63  wornen; 
A.M.  (Teachers  College)  and  Teachers  College  diplomas,  98  men  and  139  women;  Ph.D.  and  Teachers 
College  diplomas,  2  men. 
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AGGREGATE  ATTENDANCE  IN  ALL  COURSES,  I934-35  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  COURSES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF 

MEDICINE,    SCHOOL    OF    DENTAL    AND    ORAL    SURGERY,    SUMMER    SESSION,    UNIVERSITY 

EXTENSION,   TEACHERS    COLLEGE,    BARNARD    COLLEGE,   COLLEGE    OF    PHARMACY, 

AND    BARD    college) 


Department 


Agriculture 

Anthropology 

Architecture 

Architecture 

Drawing  and  painting 

Sculpture 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Business 

Accounting 

Advertising 

Banking 

Economics 

Finance 

Industrial  relations 

Insurance 

Law 

Marketing 

Statistics 

Stenography  and  typewriting 

Transportation 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemistry 

Chinese 

Civil  Engineering 

Contemporary  Civilization 

Economics 

Electrical  Engineering 

Engineering  Drafting , 

English  and  Comparative  Literature 

Comparative  literature 

English 

Fine  Arts  and  Archaeology 

Archaeology 

Fine  arts 

Geography 

Geology  and  Mineralogy 

Geology 

Mineralogy 

Germanic  Languages 

Dutch 

German 

Gothic 

Scandinavian 

Greek  and  Latin 

Classical  civilization 

Classical  literature 

Classical  philology 

Greek 

Latin 

History 

Colloquium 

History 

History  of  Science 

Indo-Iranian  and  Comparative  Linguistics 

Comparative  linguistics 

Indo-Iranian 

Industrial  Engineering 


Number  of 

Half-Year 

Courses 


40 


9 

37 


19 

13 
7 
7 
3 

15 
7 
4 
6 

25 
80 

17 

16 

60 

45 

9 


15 

11 

4 
96 

4 

6 

10 
16 


Number  of 
Registrations 


18 
76 

424 
80 
26 

118 

320 

465 
154 

326 
326 
44 
64 
141 
338 
114 

45 

35 

427 

2,469 

71 

277 

2,217 

1,360 

531 

243 


13 

97 

401 
3.450 

I 

28 
12 

4 
202 
261 

46 
6 

555 
42 

2 

8 

44 
I 

918 
II 

2 

7 

13 

5 

57 
149 

96 

2,103 
31 

37 
23 

208 
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TABLE  YIU— {Continued) 


Department 


Journalism 

Law  (Private) 

Library  Service 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 

Metallurgy 

Mineral  dressing 

Mining 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education  and  Hygiene 

Health  education 

Hygiene 

Physical  education 

Physics 

Mechanics 

Optometry 

Physics 

Psychology 

Public  Law,  Government,  and  Comparative  Jurisprudence 

Comparative  Jurisprudence 

Government 

Public  Law 

Religion 

Romance  Languages 

Celtic 

French 

Italian 

Romance  philology 

Spanish 

Semitic  Languages 

Arabic 

Assyrian 

Ethiopic 

Hebrew 

Semitic 

Syriac 

Slavonic  Languages 

Polish 

Russian 

Slavonic 

Social  Science 

Social  legislation 

Sociology 

Statistics 

Zoology 

Science 

Zoology 

Miscellaneous  Courses 

Engineering 

Total 


Number  of 

HalJ-Year 

Courses 


1^799 


Number  of 
Registrations 


3° 

736 

125 

4,886 

65 

2,071 

47 

1,492 

36 

559 

23 

109 

4 

20 

16 

2S 

29 

SIS 

48 

659 

2 

108 

4 

613 

12 

2,260 

3 

169 

19 

712 

57 

1,599 

34 

828 

2 

24 

23 

447 

25 

574 

4 

43 

2 

6 

71 

2,177 

12 

"3 

6 

79 

17 

156 

7 

23 

4 

6 

I 

I 

I 

I 

5 

17 

2 

4 

I 

5 

4 

45 

7 

19 

4 

32 

27 

503 

12 

290 

2 

"5 

41 

877 

3 

232 

4^3,^09 
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TABLE  IX 

STUDENTS    IN    UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION    CLASSIFIED    ACCORDING    TO    PRIMARY    REGISTRATION 


Primary  Registration 


Architecture 

Barnard  College 

Business 

Columbia  College 

Engineering 

Graduate  Faculties 

Journalism 

Law 

Library  Service 

Medicine 

Optometry 

Seth  Low  Junior  College.  . . 

Teachers  College 

New  College 

Unclassified 

University  Undergraduates. 
University  Extension 


Total. 


University 
Classes 


44 

29 
250 
634 

65 
1,401 

69 
112 

28 
8 

46 

97 
551 

23 
166 

136 
5.549' 


g,2o8 


Extra- 
mural 


1.730 


1,730 


Special 


478 


478 


Home 
Study 


700 


700 


Total 


44 

29 
250 
634 

65 
1,401 

69 
112 

28 
8 

46 

97 
55' 

23 
166 

8.457 


12,116 


1  Includes  36  students  registered  exclusively  for  Teachers  College  courses  in  University  Extension. 
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TABLE  X 

AGGREGATE  ATTENDANCE  ON  COURSES  IN  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION,  RESIDENT,  EXTRAMURAL, 
AND    HOME    STUDY    1 934-3  5 


Number  of  Half-Year  Courses 


Courses 


Anatomy 

Anthropology 

Architecture 

Astronomy 

Biblical  literature 

Biology 

Botany 

Business 

Accounting 

Actuarial  mathematics 

Administration 

Advertising 

Agriculture 

Banking 

Bookkeeping 

Commerce 

Commercial  arithmetic 

English  (business) 

Finance 

Fire  insurance 

Industrial  relations 

Insurance 

Investments 

Law  (business) 

Marketing 

Office  procedure 

Organization 

Personnel  administration 

Real  estate 

Salesmanship 

Secretarial  correspondence. . . . 

Stenography 

Stenography  and  typewriting. 

Stenotypy 

Transportation 

Typewriting 

Typography 

Chemical  engineering 

Chemistry 

Church  history 

Civil  engineering 

Clothing 

Comparative  literature 

Cookery 

Czechoslovak 

Drafting 

Drawing  and  painting 

Economics 

Education 

Electrical  engineering 

English 

Fine  arts 

French 

General  science 


Resi- 
dent 


47 


24 


Extra- 
mural 


134 

7 
57 


Home 
Study 


Total 


25 
1 

3 
3 
9 
3 
2 

16 
11 
24 

44 

8 

164 

6? 


Number  of  Registrations 


Resi- 


35 


39 
866 


119 
113 


141 

52 


Extra- 
mural 


216 

108 

360 
II 

17 
44 

250 


17 

7 

217 

14 

3 

135 

176 

770 


57 
4,067 

73 
1.159 


47 


Home 
Study 


1,775 


107 


Total 


315 


14 


3(>3 

38 

I 

3 
43 

943 

13 

6 

488 

14 
183 

75 


123 

166 

4 

43 

87 

9 

7 

141 

52 

2 

6 

223 

117 

II 

17 
44 

253 
48 
56 

494 
2 

17 

7 
217 

14 

3 

141 

176 

776 

1,775 

57 

4,489 

73 

1,173 
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Number  oj  Half -Year 

Courses 

Number  of  Registrations 

Courses 

Resi- 
dent 

Extra- 
mural 

Home 
Study 

Total 

Resi- 
dent 

Extra- 
mural 

Home 
Study 

Total 

Geography 

Geology 

13 
12 

20 

25 

9 

13 
12 

24 
29 
12 

I 

47 
2 

2 

8 

I 

18 

3 

■J 

12 
13 
41 

I 

3 
32 
2 
I 
20 
4 
3 
2 
8 

3 

10 
I 

57 
2 
6 
2 
2 

10 

3 

2 

24 
39 
10 

13 
7 
2 
6 

5 

166 
119 

52s 
62s 

30 

166 

119 

652 
34 

German 

Government 

Greek 

Hebrew 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

7 

■■■■24 

9 

3 

4 

2 

12 

History 

Hungarian 

38 
2 
2 
7 

2 

1,399 

5 

42 

1,453 
5 
5 

85 

7 

217 

21 

Indo-Iranian 

Industrial  engineering 

I 
I 
4 

4 

7 
5 

Interior  decoration 

Italian 

14 
3 

17 
2 

12 
6 

29 

I 

3 

30 

2 

212 

21 

192 

363 
87 

612 
II 

41 

300 

59 

331 
11 

35 

9 

147 

124 

27 

Japanese 

Landscape  architecture 

Latin 

192 

363 
113 
648 

4 

10 

Law 

7 
12 

26 
36 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  engineering 

Mineralogy 

41 
308 

59 

30 

339 

Music 

I 

I 

4 

4 

Neurology 

Nursing 

I 

2 

30 

8 

Philosophy 

18 

4 
3 
2 
8 
3 
5 

Phonetics 

Photoplay  composition 

Physical  training 

35 
9 

147 

124 

60 

Physics 

Physiology 

Polish 

5 

I 

4 
2 

32 

I 

21 

6 

Portuguese 

Psychology 

Public  health 

51 

2 

1,604 

24 

1,649 

Public  law 

6 

2 

2 

10 

3 
2 

23 

22 

9 

13 

7 
2 
6 
4 

181 
23 
44 
69 
10 

5 
573 
437 
162 

47 

10 

3 
118 

129 

181 

Religion 

23 
44 
69 
10 

Romance  philology 

Russian 

Sculpture 

Slavonic 

5,^ 

452 
166 

47 
10 

Sociology 

I 
6 
I 

3 
15 

4 

Spanish 

Statistics 

Teachers  College  fine  arts 

Teachers  College  hygiene 

Teachers  College  music 

Textiles 

3 
118 

Zoology 

1 

I 

130 

Total 

1,020 

67 

>f^J 

/.-'JO 

20,I0J 

^,o<?<5 

767 

22,956 
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TABLE  XI 

STUDENTS  IN  SPECIAL  COURSES  IN  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  (nOT  INCLUDED  IN  OTHER  TABLES) 


Courses 

Winter 
Session 

Spring 
Session 

Both 
Sessions 

Total 

146 

57 

27 

''I 

28 

17 
49 

36 

300 
8 

Advanced  medicine 

English 

Recreation  (Barnard) 

134 

Total 

212 

200 

66 

478 

TABLE  XII 

AGE,    PREPARATION,    AND    OCCUPATION    OF    STUDENTS    REGISTERED    IN    HOME    STUDY 


Age 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Preparation 

Number 

Under  15 

15  to  19 

20  to  24  

25  to  29  

30  to  34 

35  to  39 

40  to  44  

45  to  49 

50  to  54 

55  to  59 

60  to  64  

65  to  69 

70  to  74 

75  and  over 

Undetermined.  .  . 

I 
6 

92, 
81 
68 
66 

34 
21 
22 
5 
5 
2 
I 

"s 

9 
29 

35 
32 
51 
41 
28 
26 
10 
10 
2 

2 
12 

I 

15 

122 

116 

100 

117 

75 

49 

48 

15 

15 

4 

I 

2 

20 

Part  grammar  school 

Graduate  of  grammar  school. . .  . 
Part  high  school 

19 

22 
106 

Graduate  of  high  school 

Part  college 

Graduate  of  college 

Holder  of  higher  degree 

Part  business  school 

Graduate  of  business  school 

Part  professional  school 

Graduate  of  professional  school  . 

Part  normal  school 

Graduate  of  normal  school 

Undetermined 

133 

117 

118 

42 

28 

16 

13 

32 

5 

23 

26 

Total 

4^3 

287 

700 

Total 

700 

Occupations 


Accountant 

Actor 

Agriculturist 

Architect 

Aviator 

Business  man   (execu 

tive,  etc.) 

Chemist 

Clerk 

Consul 

Domestic 


23 

5 

13 


Housewife 

Industrial  worker. 

Lawyer 

Librarian 

Musician 

Nurse  (registered) 

Pharmacist 

Physician 

Policeman 

Religious  worker. 
Sailor 


97 
9 

15 
3 

14 


Social  worker. 

Soldier 

Student 

Teacher 

Technician .  .  . 

Writer 

Retired 

Unemployed. . 
Undetermined 

Total 


30 


6 
26 
59 

700 
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Classification 


A.  Students  Classified  According  to  Sex 

Men 

Women 


Total. 


B.  Students  Classified  as  Old  and  New 

Previously  registered 

New  students 


Total. 


C.  Students  Classified  According  to  Faculties 

I.  Nonmatriculated 

II.  Matriculated 

Columbia  College 

University  Undergraduates 

Seth  Low  Junior  College 

Bard  College 

Barnard  College 

Business  B.S 

Business  M.S 

Pharmacy  B.S 

Architecture  B.Arch 

Architecture  Certificate 

Journalism  M.S 

LawLL.B 

Law  LL.M 

Engineering  B.S 

Engineering  M.S 

Engineering  (C.E.,  E.E.,  etc.) 

Library  Service  B.S 

Library  Service  M.S 

Library  Service  Certificate 

Medicine  M.D 

Optometry  B.S 

Public  Health  M.S 

Graduate  Faculties 
A.M. 

Political  Science 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Ph.D. 

Political  Science 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Education 

Business 

Unclassified 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Political  Science 

Teachers  College 

B.S 

A.M 

M.S 

Ed.D 

New  College 

Unclassified 

University  Extension — Secretarial  Certificate. 

Total  I  and  II 


Number 


3,421 
8.292 


!^,7f3 


7,011 
4,702 


2,567 
9,146 

153 
35 
39 

5 
75 
31 
26 

6 


67 
I 

13 
3 
3 

203 

35 

20 

I 


166 

286 

94 


150 
93 

"J 

17 

5 

13 

1,282 
4,041 


6 

1,781 

4 


Percentage 


29.2 
70.8 


59-9 
40. 1 


21.9 
78.1 


rf,7^3 
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Classification 


D.  Students  Classified  According  to  Teaching  Positions 
I.  Not  engaged  in  teaching 

II.  Engaged  in  teaching 

Elementary  schools 

Secondary  schools 

Higher  educational  institutions 

Normal  schools 

Principals 

Assistant  principals 

Supervisors 

State  supervisors 

Superintendents 

Special  teachers 

Private  school  teachers 

Librarians 

Industrial  schools 

Technical  schools 

Vocational  schools 

Hospitals 

Private  teachers 

Business  schools 

Institutes 

College  presidents 

Deans  of  women 

College  deans 

Nursery  schools 

Private  kindergarten  teachers 

Registrars 

Vocational  guides 

Total  I  and  II 

E.  Students  Classified  According  to  Residence 
See  Table  VII 


Percentage 


33-1 
66.9 
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Subjects 


Aggregate  Attendance  on  Courses 

Accounting 

Advertising 

Anatomy 

Anthropology 

Astronomy 

Bacteriology 

Banking 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Botany 

Business  English 

Cancer  research 

Chemical  engineering 

Chemistry 

Teachers  College  chemistry 

Christian  ethics 

Church  history 

Clothing 

Comparative  literature 

Cookery 

Drafting,  engineering 

Drawing  and  painting 

Economics 

Education 

Electrical  engineering 

English 

Teachers  College  English 

Far  Eastern  section 

Finance 

Fine  arts 

Teachers  College  fine  arts 

French 

Geography 

Teachers  College  geography 

Geology 

German 

Government 

Greek 

Health  education 

History 

Teachers  College  history 

Home  management 

Household  arts 

Household  chemistry 

Household  economics 

Household  engineering 

Hygiene 

Industrial  arts 

Institution  management 

Italian 

Journalism 

Latin 

Law 

Library  service 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Music 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Courses 

Registrations 

1 

86 

3 

81 

I 

7 

2 

14 

2 

32 

I 

12 

2 

53 

6 

47 

9 

243 

5 

50 

I 

19 

I 

2 

2 

13 

35 

398 

36 

I 

40 

I 

17 

8 

129 

4 

155 

12 

344 

8 

22 

2 

28 

9 

299 

404 

15,962 

2 

7 

35 

1,121 

4 

168 

I 

22 

2 

34 

4 

82 

28 

783 

26 

376 

12 

92 

I 

81 

8 

26 

II 

162 

3 

73 

2 

II 

2 

5 

21 

766 

I 

64 

I 

53 

I 

4 

3 

32 

I 

7 

4 

92 

7 

425 

3 

15 

7 

160 

5 

78 

I 

19 

8 

125 

7 

158 

36 

1,242 

2 

3(> 

12 

280 

10 

102 
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Subjects 

Music  education 

Teachers  College  music 

Neurology 

New  Testament 

Nursing 

Nutrition 

Office  appliances 

Old  Testament 

Philosophy 

Philosophy  of  religion 

Physical  education 

Physics 

Physiology 

Practical  theology 

Practice  of  medicine 

Psychology 

Public  health 

Public  law 

Recreation 

Religion 

Religious  education 

Russian 

Social  science 

Social  work 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Speech 

Statistics 

Stenography 

Textiles 

Typewriting 

Zoology 

Total 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Courses 

Registrations 

1 

36 

68 

760 

I 

II 

I 

II 

lO 

285 

3 

42 

1 

10 

I 

I 

4 

62 

1 

43 

36 

843 

15 

158 

7 

76 

2 

40 

I 

9 

14 

337 

3 

3 

1 

27 

4 

126 

1 

22 

9 

125 

1 

33 

1 

143 

3 

45 

6 

157 

5 

74 

5 

373 

I 

28 

3 

50 

2 

97 

3 

64 

2 

23 

28,go4 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  tables  which  are  pubHshed  annually, 
the  statistical  material  listed  below  is  maintained  by  the  office  o£ 
the  Registrar  and  will  be  supplied  on  request  to  those  interested : 

Major  interest  of  students  registered  for  higher  degrees,  exclusive  of  the 
Summer  Session. 

Major  interest  of  recipients  of  higher  degrees  1934-35,  exclusive  of  the 
Master's  degree  in  education,  practical  arts  and  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
and  the  Doctor's  degree  in  pharmacy. 

Classification  of  students  attending  one  or  more  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  various  departments  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions,  exclusive  of 
students  of  Barnard  College,  Teachers  College,  the  College  of  Pharmacy, 
Bard  College,  and  University  Extension. 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
DURING  1934-35 

AT   THE  INSTALLATIONS 

Of  John  W.  Raley  as  President  of  Oklahoma  Baptist  University,  Shawnee, 

Okla.  (September  27,  1934):  William  B.  Bizzell,  Ph.D. 
Of  Eugene  Allen  Gilmore  as  President  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 

City,  Iowa  (October  4,  1934):  Walter  P.  Bordwell,  LL.M.,  Ph.D. 
Of  James  Henry  Franklin  as  President  of  Crozer  Theological  Seminary, 

Chester,  Pa.  (October  9,  1934):  Rev.  Luther  Henry  Ketels,  B.D.,  A.M. 
Of  Gordon  Keith  Chalmers  as  President  of  Rockford  College,  Rockford, 

111.  (October  10,  1934):  Rev.  Duncan  H.  Browne,  A.B.,  S.T.D. 
Of  Dixon  Ryan  Fox  as  President  of  Union  College  and  Chancellor  of  Union 

University,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  (October  12,  1934):  President  Nicholas 

Murray  Butler,  Dean  Herbert  E.  Hawkes,  Professor  Carlton  J.  H. 

Hayes. 
Of  Louis  Clinton  Wright  as  President  of  Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Berea, 

Ohio  (October  18,  1934):  Emil  Joseph,  A.B.,  LL.B. 
Of  Frank  Lissenden  EversuU  as  President  of  Huron  College,  Huron,  S.D. 

(October  19,  1934):  Miss  Grace  E.  Brandt,  A.M. 
Of  John  Stewart  Bryan  as  President  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 

Williamsburg,  Va.  (October  20,  1934):  Dean  Herbert  E.  Hawkes. 
Of  Amos  Walter  Wright  Woodcock  as  President  of  St.  John's  College, 

Annapolis,  Md.  (October  20,  1934):  Asa  B.  Gardiner,  A.B. 
Of  Porter  Hartwell  Adams  as  President  of  Norwich  University,  Northficld, 

Vt.  (October  22,  1934):  William  Stuart  Messer,  Ph.D. 
Of  Shelton  Phelps  as  President  of  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  (No- 
vember 9,  1934):  John  Rainey  Ashe,  M.D. 
Of  Carmon  Ross  as  President  of  Edinboro  State  Teachers  College,  Edinboro, 

Pa.  (November  24,  1934):  Herman  Leroy  Offner,  A.M. 
Of  Wilbur  Haverfield  Cramblet  as  President  of  Bethany  College,  Bethany, 

W.  Va.  (December  5,  1934):  Norman  B.  Ward,  E.M. 
Of  Fred  Pierce  Corson  as  President  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.  (May 

4,  1935):  Professor  Franklin  Thomas  Baker. 
Of  Henry  Irvin  Stahr  as  President  of  Hood  College,  Frederick,  Md.  (May 

10,  1935):  Elizabeth  Nitchie,  Ph.D. 
Of  Grady  Gammage  as  President  of  Arizona  State  Teachers  College,  Tempe, 

Ariz.  (May  27,  1935):  Miss  Euclid  Smith,  A.M. 
Of  Leon  Renfroe  Meadows  as  President  of  East  Carolina  Teachers  College, 

Greenville,  N.  C.  (May  31-June  3,  1935):  Edgar  Knight,  Ph.D.,  Hubert 

M.  Poteat,  Ph.D. 
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AT  THE  ANNIVERSARY  CELEBRATIONS 

Of  the  Centenary  of  the  Edinburgh  Geological  Society,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 

(September  3-4,  1934):  A.  Chester  Beatty,  E.M. 
Of  the  Commemoration  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary 

of  the  Founding  of  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 

Church  in  America,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  (October  2-3,  1934):  Professor 

Adriaan  J.  Barnouw. 
Of  the  Centennial  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn. 

(October  17,  1934):  Chaplain  Raymond  C,  Knox. 
Of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  Mississippi  State  College  for 

Women,  Columbia,  Miss.  (October  21-23,  ^934)-  William  T.  Warren, 

B.Arch. 
Of  the  Sesquicentennial  Anniversary  of  the  Chartering  of  the  College  of 

Charleston,  Charleston,  S.C.  (May  14,  1935):  George  T.  Cann,  A.M. 
Of  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  the  College  of  Mount 

Saint   Vincent,    New    York    City    (May   25-June    4,    1935):    Professor 

Parker  T.  Moon. 
Of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  Marietta  College, 

Marietta,  Ohio  (June  1-5,  1935):  Stephen  P.  Burke,  Ph.D. 
Of  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  Augustana  College  and 

Theological  Seminary,  Rock  Island,  111.  (June  2-10,  1935):  William  F. 

Glimm,  Jr.,  Chem.E. 
Of  the  Victor  Hugo  Anniversary  at  the  University  of  Paris,  Paris,  France 

(June  17,  1935):  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

miscellaneous 

At  the  International  Congress  of  Anthropological  and  Ethnological  Sciences, 
London,  England  (July  30-August  4,  1934):  Professor  Franz  Boas. 

At  the  Formal  Opening  and  Installation  of  Administrative  Officers  of  Scran- 
ton  Keystone  Junior  College  and  Academy,  La  Plume,  Pa.  (November 
5,  1934):  Major  Lee  White,  E.E. 

\t  the  Meeting  of  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  (November  30  and  December  i,  1934):  Dean 
Herbert  E.  Hawkes,  Frank  H.  Bowles,  Professor  Thomas  Alexander. 

At  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  Collegiate  Athletic  Conference,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  (December  15,  1934):  Harold  E.  Lowe,  A.M. 

At  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association, 
New  York  City  (December  26-29,  i934)'  Professor  Edward  S.  Elliott, 
Reynolds  Benson,  Met.E.,  Rogers  H.  Bacon,  A.B.,  Professor  Thomas  B. 
KiRKPATRicK,  R.  L.  von  Bernuth,  A.M.,  LL.B. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Library  Association,  Chicago,  111.  (December  27-29, 
1934):  Professor  Ernest  J.  Reece. 
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At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington, 

D.C,  (May  3-4,  1935):  Professor  Ben  D.  Wood. 
At  the  Convocation  in  Commemoration  of  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy  at  Colby 

College,  Waterville,  Maine  (May  18,  1935):  Clarence  E.  Lovejoy,  A.B. 
At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Exlu- 

cation,  Atlanta,  Ga.  (June  24-27,  1935):  Dean  Joseph  W.  Barker. 
At  the  Biennial   Convention  of  the   American   Association  of  University 

Women,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (June  24-29,  1935):  Barbara  Kruger. 
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REPORT 

To  the  Trustees  of 

Columbia  Univcrsitij  in  the  City  of  New  York 

The  Treasurer  makes  the  following  report  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  Corporation  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1935. 


INDEX 

Income  and  Expense  Account  5 

Income  of  the  Corporation  6-9 

Expenses — Educational  Administration  and 

Instruction  10-32 

Expenses — Buildings  and  Grounds  33-34 

Expenses — Library  35-37 

Expenses — Business  Administration  38 

Expenses — Annuities  39 

Expenses — Special  Appropriations  39 

Expenses — Interest  40 

Expenses — Summary  41 

Student  Loan  Funds  42-43 

Balance  Sheet  44-45 

Summary  of  Capital  Account  46 

Auditors'  Certificate  47 

Payments  by  Allied  Corporations  48 

Arrears  of  Rent  49-50 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  Income  of 

Special  Endowments  51-62 

Gifts  and  Receipts  for  Designated  Purposes: 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  63-76 

Securities  Owned  for  Account  of  Special 

Endowments,  General  Funds,  etc.  77-107 

Summary  of  Investments  108 

University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment  109-115 

Rental  Property  116-121 

Special  Endowments  122-169 

Permanent  Funds  170-171 

Gifts  and  Bequests  Received  for  the  Purchase  of 
Land  and  Erection  and  Equipment  of 

Buildings  172-183 

Gifts  and  Bequests  Received  During  1934-1935  184-196 


INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT  (GENERAL  FUNDS) 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1935 

INCOME  FROM  ALL  SOURCES 
From  Students: 

Fees  (see  page  9) $2,979,770.64 

Residence  Halls 370,682.01 

Dining  Halls  (see  page  8) 301,757.41 

Other  Income 16,819.78 


$3,669,029.84 


From  Endowments: 

Rents  (Net)    (see  page  8) 

Income  of  Special  Endowments  (see  page  8) . 


From  Other  Properties — Rents — -Loss  (Net) 

From  Investments  in  Personal  Property  (see  page  8) 

From   Gifts  and   Receipts  for   Designated  Purposes.  .  .  . 

From  Allied  Corporations  (see  page  9) 

From  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  Clinics 

From  Civil  Engineering  Testing  Laboratory 

From  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  (see  page  9) 
From  Miscellaneous  Sources 


2,874,759.86 
1,704,891.58 


Total  Income. 


4,579,651.44 

12,272.26 

64.649.47 

543,691.95 

1,614,029.05 

110,307.58 

11,334.28 

53,903.33 

4,674.46 

$10,638,999.14 


EXPENSES 
Educational  Administration  and  Instruction 

(see  page  32) 

Buildings  and  Grounds — Maintenance  (see 

page  34) 

Library  (see  page  37) 

Business  Administration  of  the  Corporation: 

Salaries,  Office  Expenses  etc.  (see  page  38)     $206,216.10 
Insurance   on   Academic   Buildings    (F^e 

and  Liability)  (See  page  38) 45,288.18 

Annuities  (see  page  39) 

Special    Appropriations — Schedule    J     (see 

page  39) 

Interest  on  Corporate  Debt,  etc.  (see  page  40) 


$8,584,459.82 


981,449.66 
417,294.64 


251,504.28 
40,337.01 


113,580.12 
443,450.88 


Total  Expenses 


$10,832,076.41 


Deficit,  being  excess  of  Expenses  for  Main- 
tenance over  Income 


$193,077.27 
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40  COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 


INTEREST  ACCOUNT 
Interest  Paid: 

On  Loan  of  1925 $68,005.55 

On  Current  Loans 20,012.00 

On  Loan  of  1931 335,700.00 

On  Loan  of  1935 19,733.33 

$443,450.: 
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COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 


BALANCE  SHEET  AT  JUNE  30,   1935 


ASSETS 


Cash  at  Banks  and  on  hand 

Notes  Receivable 

Accounts  Receivable: 

Sundry  Debtors 

Accounts  Receivable — Students,  Less  Reserve . 

Arrears  of  Rent  (See  Page  49) 


$181,672.97 
23,251.84 
59,355.71 


264,280.52 

Inventories  of  Materials  and  Supplies 

Loans  to  Students,  Less  Reserve  (See  Page  42) 

Rents  Accrued — Not  Due 

Deferred  Charges 

Advances: 

Against  Future  Appropriations  and  Bequests 

On    Account    of    Income    of    Special    Endowments    and    Gifts 

(See  Pages  51  and  63) 

Investment  of  Deposits — Book  Value  (See  Contra  $48,344.69) .  . . 
Real  Estate  and  Investments: — 
Rental  Property: 

Upper  Estate  at  1935  Assess- 
ed Valuation $28,230,310.76 

Lower  Estate  at  1935  Assess- 
ed Valuation 2,394,000.00    $30,624,310.76 


Other  Property  at  Net  Book 
Value  (See  Page  116) 

General  Funds 6,189,868.31 

Special  Funds 9,816,270.70      16,006,139.01 


General 
Funds 

$69,233.85 
303,917.77 


219,629.53 

355,590.77 

516,608.03 

3,895.83 

61,846.39 

31,438.91 


23,250.00 


46,630,449.77 


Securities  Owned — Book  Value  (See  Page  77). 


University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment  at  Cost  (See  Page 
109) 


36,814,179.07 
420,023.92 

39,620,931.21 


Special 

Endowments 

and  Funds 


44,650.99 

147,064.31 

9,496.18 

769.45 


Total 


$227,039.35         $296,273.20 
72,294.62  376,212.39 


264,280.52 

355,590.77 

663,672.34 

3,895.83 

71,342.57 

31,438.91 

769.45 
23,250.00 


9,816,270.70      46,630,449.77 
29,521,354.81      29,941,378.73 

39,620.931.21 


Loans — Due  from  General  Funds  and  Special  Endowments  and 
Funds  per  Contra 


78.440,545.28      39,838,940.41  118,279,485.69 
750,213.64  750,213.64 


$78,440,545.28    $40,589,154.05  $119,029,699.33 
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BALANCE  SHEET  AT  JUNE  30,   1935 


LIABILITIES,  RESERVES,  FUNDS  AND  CAPITAL  General 

Funds 

Notes  Payable $1,135,000.00 

Accounts  Payable 16,852.54 

Deposits: 

Students $13,897.16 

Others  (Contra  $23,250.00) 48,471.78  62,368.94 


Payments  Received  in  Advance: 

Students'  Fees 

Prepaid  Rents — Rental  Properties  . 


Interest  Payable — Accrued 

Deferred  Credit — Upper  Estate. 
Loan  of  1935  Payable — Secured. 
Mortgages  Payable: 


Loan  of  1931 

Rental  Property . 


67,908.48 
2,485.46 


70,393.94 


69,253.50 

134,310.00 

87,285.11 

2,650,000.00 


7,460,000.00 

4,117,250.00      11,577,250.00 


Special 
Endowments  Total 

and  Funds 

$15,400.71      $1,150,400.71 
702.26  17,554.80 


62,368.94 


1,140.44  70,393.94 

2.411.72  136,721.72 

87,285.11 

2,650,000.00 


11,577,250.00 


Reserves: 

Contingent  Items 

Requisitions  Outstanding:  Estimates. 


209,093.97 
142,096,49 


351,190.46  172,274.06 

Unexpended  Income  of  Special  Endowments  (See  Page  51) 

Unexpended   Gifts  and   Receipts  for   Designated   Purposes   (See 

Page  63) 

Endowments  and  Funds: 

Special  Endowments  (See  Page  122) 

Student  Loan  Funds  and  Endowments  (See  Page  42) 628,564.10 

Permanent— For  Purchase  of  Land,  etc.  (See  Page  170) 24,996,070.60 

Amortization— Loan  of  1931 540,000.00 

Capital  Account  (See  Page  46) 35,976,793.56 


178,916.40  351,190.46 

636,264.24  636,264.24 

796,526.16  796,526.16 

38,407,612.06   38,407,612.06 

194,489.29     823,053.39 

24,996,070.60 

540,000.00 

35,976,793.56 


Loans — Payable   by   General   Funds   and   Special   Endowments 
and  Funds  per  Contra 


78,045,022.41      40,233,463.28    118,279,485.69 

394,522.87  355,690.77  750,213.64 

$78,440,545.28    $40,589,154.05  $119,029,699.33 


46  COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 

CAPITAL  ACCOUNT  AT  JUNE  30,  1935 

Balance— July  1, 1934 $36,181,228.46 

Add: 

Principal  of  Amortization  Fund,  Loan  of  1925 — Trans- 
ferred          $575,000.00 

Unexpended  Balances  of  Requisitions  Outstanding  at 

June  30,  1934 3,776.79 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Old  Equipment 458.50 

579,235.29 

Deduct: 

Decrease  in  Book  Value  of  Upper  and  Lower  Estates — 

Based  on  1935  Assessed  Valuations 406,030.87 

Transfer  to  Reserve  for  Doubtful  Notes  and  Accounts 

Receivable 30,000.00 

Alterations,  Repairs  and  Equipment — Mens'  Residence 

HaUs 59,763.77 

Remodelling  Rooms  Formerly  Used  by  Various  Libraries         23,000.00 

Alterations  and  Equipment  for  Johnson  Hall  Infirmary  6,500.00 

Replacing  Sidewalks  on  Broadway — 114th  to  116th 

Streets 1,922.54 

Uncollectible  Items  written  off 2,490.26 

Adjustment  of  Fees  and  Expenses  Applicable  to  Pre- 
vious Years  (Net) 8,607.09 

Expenses  Re:  Loan  of  1935 1,122.80 

539,437.33 
Net  Additions 39,797.96 

$36,221,026.42 

Less: 

Transfer  to  Student  Loan  Funds 53,840.00 

Deduct: 

Transfers  to  Special  Endowments  and  Gifts  (Net) .  . .  2,684.41  51,155.59 

$36,169,870.83 

Deduct: 

Excess  of  Expenditures  over  Income  for  Fiscal  Year 

Ended  June  30,  1935 193,077.27 

Balance— June  30,  1935 $35,976,793.56 


UNITED  STATES,  Ch,cagoLo«Angole«-Tulia   —  ENCLA  N  O.  tondon    —    CANADA,  Montr.ol  and  Pr 
SOUTH  AMERICA,  Rio  de  Joneiro  •  Soo  Paulo  —  CENTRAL  AM  ERICA,  Mexico  Cit)f 


R.T.  LINGLEY   6-  Co. 

Accountants  and  Auditors 
N0.120  Broadway,  NewYork 

Cable  Address. 'AoDiTons-NEwYoRn' 


September  28,  1935 


CERTIFI  GATE 


We  have  examined  the  books  and  records  of  the  Treasurer  of 
Columbia  Itoiversity  in  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1935  and  we  are  satisfied  as  to  the  general  correctness  of 
the  accounts.   Our  detailed  report  thereon  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Treasurer. 

We  have  made  the  usual  verification  of  cash  and  bemk 
balances  and  of  securities  representing  the  investment  of 
endormients  and  funds;   and  have  satisfied  ourselves  of  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  the  income  of  the  University  from 
fees,  endowments,  funds,  etc.   Tfe  have  tested  the  correct- 
ness of  payments  made  during  the  year  and  have  satisfied 
ourselves  that  such  payments  have  been  properly  charged  to 
General  Funds,  Special  Fvinds  and  Gifts. 

The  securities  owned  are  carried  either  at  their  pur- 
chase price  or  at  the  market  value  at  the  date  of  their 
acquisition  by  gift.   No  provision  has  been  made  in  the 
accounts  for  shrinkage  in  market  values  at  June  30,  1935, 

The  Academic  Properties,  covering  Land,  Buildings  and 
Equipment  are  carried  in  the  accounts  at  cost  or  assessed 
valuations  at  data  of  acquisition.   The  properties  known 
as  the  Upper  and  Lower  Estates  are  carried  at  1935  New  York 
City  assessed  valuations.   The  other  properties  of  the 
University  are  carried  at  cost,  cost  plus  carrying  charges, 
1923  and  1927  New  York  City  assessed  valuations,  and  in  a 
few  instances  at  appraised  or  nominal  values.   These  valua- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  the  accompanying  Balance  Sheet, 
appear  to  us  to  be  proper.   In  some  instances  amortization 
of  the  book  value  of  rental  properties  has  been  provided. 

On  the  basis  stated  above,  and  subject  to  the  terms  of  our  report 
oonoeming  balances  due  from  the  Colimibia  University  Athletic  Association, 
WE  HEREBY  CERTIFY  that  the  Balance  Sheet  submitted  herewith  is  in  aooordenoe 
with  the  books,  and,  in  our  opinion,  fairly  reflects  the  financial  status 
of  the  Itaiversity  at  June  30,  1935, 
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Payments  by  Allied  Corporations 

(1)      Salaries  and  Annuities  Account  Barnard  College.  Credited 
to  the  following  Departments: 

General  University  Administration $28,900.00 

Office  of  the  Registrar 5,000.00 

Anthropology 4,500.00 

Botany 20,400.00 

Chemistry 19,899.96 

Economics 13,200.00 

English  and  Comparative  Literature 56,300.00 

Fine  Arts 13,100.00 

Geology 8,800.00 

Germanic  Languages 17,400.00 

Greek  and  Latin 21,000.00 

History 23,275.00 

Mathematics 16,200.00 

Music 6,500.00 

Philosophy  and  Psychology 31,758.30 

Physical  Education 27,000.00 

Physics 5,800.00 

Public  Law 13,200.00 

Religion 1,000.00 

Romance  Languages 45,000.00 

Social  Science 10,750.00 

Zoology 26,700.00 

Library 3,600.00 

Business  Administration 10,000.00 

Annuity  Contributions 13,856.28 

Retiring  Allowances 1,797.04 

(2)      Salaries  and  Annuities  Account  Teachers  College.  Credited 
to  the  following  Departments: 

Food  Chemistry 1,178.33 

Education  and  Practical  Arts 728,638.90 

Institute  of  Public  Health 802.50 

Annuity  Contributions 34,235.05 

(3;      Carnegie  Foundation.   Credited  to  the  following: 

Philosophy  and  Psychology 3,600.00 

Physics 2,810.00 

Retiring  Allowances 94,808.50 

Widows'  Allowances 31,129.41 

Zoology 4,000.00 

(4)  Presbyterian  Hospital.    Credited  to  the  following: 

Laboratories 26,498.76 

Ophthalmology 69,118.27 

Babies'  Hospital 61,777.06 

(5)  Bard  College.   Credited  to  the  following: 

Salaries 

(6)  The  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hos- 

pital.   Credited  to  the  following: 

Salaries 


$444,936.58 


764,854.78 


136,347.91 


157,394.09 


49,012.91 


61,482.78 


$1,614,029.05 
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ARREARS  OF  RENT,  JUNE  30,   1935 

RENTAL  PROPERTIES 

UPPER  ESTATE 

12  West  49th  Street $1,232.50 

14  West  49th  Street 2,205.00 


LOWER  ESTATE 

51  Barclay  Street 387.50 

55-7  Barclay  Street 4,625.01 

61  Barclay  Street 240.00 

65-7  Barclay  Street 2,094.17 

71-3  Barclay  Street 500.00 

75-7-9  Barclay  Street 673.34 

83  Barclay  Street 132.71 

503-11  Broadway 225.00 

231-5  Greenwich  Street 100.00 

253-9  Greenwich  Street 220.00 

38  Murray  Street 200.00 

44  Murray  Street 122.93 

52-4  Murray  Street 356.82 

56  Murray  Street 625.00 

58  Murray  Street 750.00 

68  Murray  Street 65.00 

72  Murray  Street 225.00 

26  West  Broadway 225.00 

28-30  West  Broadway 930.02 

32  West  Broadway 500.00 

40  West  Broadway 80.00 

52  West  Broadway 225.00 

OTHER  PROPERTIES 

115th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue 75.00 

21  Claremont  Avenue 825.55 

29-35  Claremont  Avenue 2,231.68 

39-41  Claremont  Avenue 540.75 

70  Haven  Avenue 1,969.24 

70  Morningside  Drive  and  400  West  118th  Street 7.032.28 

445  Riverside  Drive 325.03 

460-4  Riverside  Drive 3,548.42 

18  East  16th  Street 500.00 

41  West  47th  Street 2,900.00 

403  West  115th  Street 2,354.41 

404  West  116th  Street 1,737.15 

424-30  West  116th  Street 989.59 

ENO  ESTATE 

1680-8  Broadway 2,979.30 

27  Coenties  Slip 45.00 

133  Roosevelt  Street  and  293  Front  Street 30.00 

21  South  Street 10.00 

50  Washington  Square  South 2,250.00 

427-31  West  Broadway 600.00 

426-8  West  Broadway 1,875.00 

430  West  Broadway 135.00 

13-15  West  60th  Street 245.00 

44  West  64th  Street 247.00 

46  West  64th  Street 220.00 


$3,437.50 


25,029.10 


8,636.30 


50  COLUMBIA     UNIVERSITY 


PHOENIX  ESTATE 

411  East  5th  Street 119.00 

94  First  Avenue 474.00 

176  Madison  Avenue 250.00 


HEMINGWAY  ESTATE 

237  Grand  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 27.00 

51  Market  Street 5.00 


SPECIAL  FUNDS— UNALLOCATED 

636  Eighth  Avenue 222.80 

106-8  Fulton  Street. 2,022.04 

806  Lexington  Avenue 25.00 

101-7  Macombs  Place   727.50 

450  Riverside  Drive 465.00 

136-40  West  23rd  Street 1,259.45 

3-7  East  27th  Street 637.50 

25-7  West  30th  Street 140.00 

335-43  West  35th  Street 953.36 

19-21  West  36th  Street 358.33 

40-2  West  37th  Street 1,064.33 


843.00 


32.00 


7,875.31 


*$59,355.71 


*Since  June  30,  1935  this  amount  has  been  reduced  to  $39,599.96. 
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62  COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 


INCOME  OF  SPECIAL  ENDOWMENTS— NOTES 

TRANSFERS 

(1)  To  Barnard  Medal  Gift $142.50 

(2)  To  Barnard  Library  Fund 771.87 

(3)  To  Bertuch  Loan  Fund 2,992.50 

(4)  Refund  to  Trustee 266.40 

(5)  To  Principal  Class  of  1893  Memorial  Fund 35.68 

(6)  To  Principal  Class  of  1927  Fund 20.64 

(7)  To  Principal  W.  Bayard  Cutting  Jr.  Fellowship  Fund 234.12 

(8)  To  Principal  Fine  Art  Endowment  Fund 20,675.87 

(9)  To  Principal  Percy  D.  Haughton  Fund 275.32 

(10)  To  Principal  Italian  Societies  Endowment  Fund 66.55 

(11)  To  Principal  Euretta  J.  Kellett  Fellowship  Fund 14,761.51 

(12)  To  Principal  Ralph  Edward  Mayer  Fund 184.89 

(13)  To  Megrue  Loan  Fund 475.00 

(14)  To  Principal  F.  B.  F.  Rhodes  Scholarship  Fund 124.00 

(15)  To  Shoemaker  Loan  Fund 237.50 

(16)  To  Blumenthal  Loan  Fund 646.93 

(17)  To  Principal  Cartright  Lectureship  Fund 548.95 

(18)  To  Principal  Delafleld  Professorship  Fund 7,029.49 

(19)  To  Principal  Wm.  J.  Gies  Fellowship  Fund 827.44 

(20)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 3,846.08 

(21)  To  Principal  Civil  Engineering  Testing  Laboratory  Fund 5,585.96 

To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 5,000.00 

(22)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 9,819.41 

(23)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 1,636.91 


176,205.52 
(A)  Excess  of  distribution  to  various  funds,  over  receipts. 
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76  COLUMBIA     UNIVERSITY 


GIFTS  AND  RECEIPTS— NOTES 

TRANSFERS 

(1)  To  Sundry  Debtors $3,265.45 

(2)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 111.62 

(3)  Refund  to  Donor 750.00 

(4)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 485,273.96 


(A)  Excess  of  expenditures,  relating  to  income,  over  receipts. 


$489,401.03 
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SCHEDULE  IV— INDUSTRIAL 
$42,000  Adams  Express  Co.'s  4  per  cent  Collateral 
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170  COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 

PERMANENT  FUNDS 

ESTABLISHED  BY  GIFT  FOR  PURCHASE  OF  LAND  AND  ERECTION  AND 
EQUIPMENT   OF   BUILDINGS 


At  June  30, 
1934 


Additions 
1934-1935 


At  June  30, 
1935 


Apparatus:Optical 

Autobiography:  John  Stuart  Mill 

Avery  Architectural  Building 

Baker  Field 

Morningside  Heights  Site 

Bard  Hall 

Boat  House:  Baker  Field 

Boat  House:  Class  of  1897 

Casa  Italiana 

Castings:  Duriron 

Chapel  Furnishing 

Chemical  Laboratories 

Clock:  Class  of  1906 

Crocker  Research  Laboratory:   X-Ray 

Equipment 

Da  Costa  Laboratory 

Deutsches  Haus 

Earl  Hall:  Building 

Earl  Hall  Close 

East  Field 

Egleston  (Professor):  Setting  of  Bust. . . 

Engineering  Apparatus 

Engineering  Building 

Exedra,  Granite 

Faculty  House:  Building 

Faculty  House:  Equipment 

Fayerweather  Hall:  Building 

Filter,  Rotary 

Flagstaff:  Class  of  1881 

Fountain  of  Pan 

Ehii-nace,  Hegeler 

Furnald  Hall:  Building 

Gates:  Class  of  1882 

Gates:  Class  of  1888 

Gates:  Class  of  1891 

Goldsmith  Library 

Hamilton  Hall:  Building 

Hamilton  Hall:  Clock 

Hamilton  Hall:  Gates 

Hamilton  Hall:  Gemot 

Hamilton  Hall:  Class  of  1909  Shield 

Hamilton  Statue 

"Hammerman" 

Hartley  Hall:  Building 

Hartley  Hall:  Stained  Glass  Windows. ,  . 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Building 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Annex 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Laboratory 

Highland,  N.  Y.:  Property 

Illuminating  University  Grounds 

Instruments:  Optical 

Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.:  Property.  . 

John  Jay  Hall:  Building 

John  Jay  Hall:  Equipment 

Kent  Hall:  Building 

Library:  Building 


?7,110.00 

100.00 

341,079.68 

732,483.30 

331,150.00 

1,761,409.94 

58,334.23 

8,000.00 

315,000.00 

75.00 

3,382.00 

30,000.00 

1,159.64 

18,465.53 

20,000.00 

30,000.00 

164,950.82 

5,075.00 

420,000.00 

390.00 

450.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

306,965.37 

28,047.48 

330,894.03 

1,000.00 

4,600.00 

12,013.50 

2,000.00 

350,000.00 

1,500.00 

2,000.00 

15,000.00 

850.00 

507,059.16 

1,913.90 

2,020.00 

1,000.00 

20.00 

11,000.00 

5,000.00 

350,000.00 

2,000.00 

414,206.65 

554,340.06 

600.00 

30,000.00 

1,035.00 

9,930.00 


$27,343.84 


1.00 


241,325.00 

6,000.00 

495,672.57 

1,100,639.32 


$7,110.00 

100.00 

341,079.68 

732,483.30 

331,150.00 

1,761,409.94 

58,334.23 

8,000.00 

315,000.00 

75.00 

3,382.00 

30,000.00 

1,159.64 

18,465.53 

20,000.00 

30,000.00 

164,950.82 

5,075.00 

420,000.00 

390.00 

450.00 

32,343.84 

5,000.00 

306,965.37 

28,047.48 

330,894.03 

1,000.00 

4,600.00 

12,013.50 

2,000.00 

350,000.00 

1,500.00 

2,000.00 

15,000.00 

850.00 

507,059.16 

1,913.90 

2,020.00 

1,000.00 

20.00 

11,000.00 

5,000.00 

350,000.00 

2,000.00 

414,206.65 

554,340.06 

600.00 

30,000.00 

1,035.00 

9,930.00 

1.00 

241,325.00 

6,000.00 

495,672.57 

1,100,639.32 
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At  June  30, 
1934 


Additions 
1934-1935 


At  June  30, 
1935 


Library:  Equipment 

Library:  Marble  Columns 

Library:  Torcheres 

Livingston  Hall:  Memorial  Window.. 

Maison  Francaise:  Building 

Medical  School  (New) :  Building  .... 

Medical  School  (New):  Equipment.  . 

Medical  School  (New)  :Residence  Hall  Site 

Medical  School  (New) :  Site 

Medical  School  (Old) :  Additions 

Medical  School  (Old) :  Building 

Medical  School :  Removing  and  Rebuilding 

Medical  and  Siirgical  Equipment 

Mineral  Specimens:  Dufourcq  Collection 

Model:  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Model:  Braden  Copper  Co 

Model:  Coal  Mine 

Nichols  Laboratories 

Pathological  Laboratory 

Philosophy:  Building 

Physics:  Building 

Power  House:  Equipment 

Precision  Laboratory 

President's  House  Furnishing 

Publications:  Cragin  Collection 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Bell 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Building 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Furniture 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Memorial  Windows.. . 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Organ  and  Case 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Torcheres 

Schermerhorn  Hall:  Building 

Schermerhorn  Hall:  Extension 

School  of  Business:  Building 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  (Old) 
School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  (New) 

School  of  Dentistry:  Building 

School  of  Dentistry:  Equipment 

School  of  Journalism:  Building 

School  of  Mines:  Building 

School  of  Mines:  Torcheres 

Sloane  Hospital  for  Women:  Additions 

and  Alterations 

Smith  (Munroe)  Tablet 

South  Court  Fountains 

South  Field 

South  Field  Grading 

South  Hall 

Statue  of  Letters  and  pylon 

Statue  of  Science  and  pylon 

Sun  Dial— 116th  Street 

Telescope 

Trophy  Room:  Equipment 

University  Hall:  Enlargement 

Van  Amringe  Memorial 

Vanderbilt  Clinic:  Building 

Villard  (Henry)  Legacy 


$2,570.00 
1,678.00 
6,000.00 
1.124.00 

33,300.00 
3,603,044.02 


506,186.26 

855,001.00 

117,842.07 

71.551.05 

53,000.00 

14,912.80 

300.00 

19,972.70 

1,700.00 

250.00 

30.000.00 

19,136.94 

350,000.00 

810,748.90 

153,250.00 

8,000.00 

14,410.17 

1,400.00 

5,120.84 

250,000.00 

3,221.62 

32,700.00 

27,000.00 

5,280.00 

544,552.44 

1,198,090.84 

989,871.83 

471,185.32 

311,973.44 

33,500.00 

5,584.92 

563,501.21 

259,588.18 

1,000.00 


399, 

1, 

4, 

54, 

11, 

3,009, 

8, 

13, 

10, 

5, 

100, 
20, 

350, 
50, 


263.14 
840.00 
932.88 
707.00 
500.00 
615.05 
598.72 
148.95 
000.00 
497.35 
980.00 
756.41 
238.34 
000.00 
000.00 


$18,569.72 


484,282.47 


$2,570.00 

1,678.00 

6,000.00 

1,124.00 

33,300.00 

3,603,044.02 

18,569.72 

506,186.26 

855,001.00 

117,842.07 

71,551.05 

53,000.00 

14,912.80 

300.00 

19,972.70 

1,700.00 

250.00 

30,000.00 

19,136.94 

350,000.00 

810,748.90 

153,250.00 

8,000.00 

14,410.17 

1,400.00 

5,120.84 

250,000.00 

3,221.62 

32,700.00 

27,000.00 

5,280.00 

544,552.44 

1,198,090.84 

989,871.83 

471,185.32 

311,973.44 

33,500.00 

5,584.92 

563,501.21 

259,588.18 

1,000.00 


399^ 

1, 

4, 

54, 

11, 

3,493, 

8; 

13, 
10, 

6, 

100, 

20, 

350, 

50, 


263.14 
840.00 
932.88 
707.00 
500.00 
897.52 
598.72 
148.95 
000.00 
497.36 
980.00 
756.41 
238.34 
000.00 
000.00 


$24,465,873.57 


$530,197.03 


$24,996,070.60 
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GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

Received  for  the  Purchase  of  Land  and  Erection  and 

Equipment  of  Buildings 

See  Permanent  Funds  pages  170  and  171 

(For  list  of  gifts  other  than  money  see  separate  pamphlet) 
A 
Name  Purpoae  Date  Amount 

Adams  (Edward  D.) Precision    Laboratory:    Physics 

Building 1913  $8,000.00 

Adams  (Edward  D.) Deutsches  Haus,  419  West  117th 

Street 1910  30,000.00 

Aldrich  (Mrs.  Richard) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1917  5.00 

Alexander  (Chas.  W.) Clinton     window,     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 1906  300.00 

Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 

College Hamilton  Hall  Building 1906  997.50 

Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 

College Hamilton  statue,  South  Field .  .         1908  10,000.00 

Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 

College University  Hall,  enlargement..  .    1900-13  100,756.41 

Alumni  Fund School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 1921-27  28,540.29 

Gifts $27,290.29 

Interest 1,250.00 

$28,540.29 

Anderson  (Mrs.  E.  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1917  5,000.00 

Anonymous Furnishing  President's  House .  .         1910  14,410.17 

Gift $30,000.00 

Expenses     $2,174.70 
Transfer  to 
Special 
Endow- 
ments   13,415.13 

15,589.83 

$14,410.17 

Anonymous Boat  House,  Baker  Field 1931-32  56,834.23 

Anonymous Chemical   Laboratories:    Have- 

meyer  Hall 1915  30,000.00 

Anonymous Hamilton  Statue 1909  1,000.00 

Anonymous Medical  School  (new)  Building.         1929  150,007.65 

Anonymous Medical  School  (old)  Additions .    1917-19  10,691.58 

Anonymous Medical  School   (removing  and 

rebuilding) 1915  15,000.00 

Anonymous Medical    and    Surgical    Equip- 
ment     1919-21  4,712.80 

Anonymous Models  of  buildings  and  grounds    1906-08  19,972.70 

Anonymous Furniture,  St.  Paul's  Chapel . . .         1908  2,846.62 

Anonymous School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 1926-27  75,891.20 

Gifts $61,742.35 

Interest 14,148.85 

$75,891.20 
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Name  Purpose 

Anonymous South  Field  Grading 

Anonymous South  Hall  Equipment 

Anonymous Trophy  Room  Equipment 

Aub  (Miss  Alma  C.) Medical  and  Surgical  Equipment 

Avery  (Samuel  P.) Avery  Library  Building 1911-14 

B 

Babcock  (Samuel  D.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Babcock  &  Wilcox Steam  Boilers — Power  House . 

Baker  (George  F.,  Jr.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions 

Baker  (George  F.) Baker  Field 1922-24 

Total  amount  of 

gifts $771,940.59 

Taxes,  etc 41,357.44 


Date 

Amount 

1909 

$1,500.00 

1935 

111.62 

1922 

980.00 

1921 

200.00 

11-14 

339,250.00 

1892 

5,000.00 

1907 

3,250.00 

1917 

2,500.00 

22-24 

730,583.15 

$730,583.15 


Baldwin  (Helen,  M.  D.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1917  100.00 

Bauseh  &  Lomb  Optical  Co Optical  Instriunents 1920-24  9,100.00 

Beck  (Chas.  Bathgate)  Bequest..  Kent  Hall  Building 1899-1912       385,672.57 

Total  Bequest $382,808.37 

Interest  on  bequest  10,373.20 


$393,181.57 
Less  legal  expenses     7,509.00 


$385,672.57 


1906 

600.00 

1917 

25.00 

1892 

1,000.00 

1917 

1,000.00 

1932 

1,000.00 

Beekman  (Gerard) Beekman    window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1906 

Beekman  (Gerard) Minturn    window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Benson  (Mary) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Bernheim  (A.  C.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Bernheim  (Mrs.  Geo.  B.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Blossom  (Francis) Earl  Hall  Close 

Bondy  Fund  Income X-Ray  Equipment:  Crocker  Lab- 
oratory          1922  10,677.85 

Bondy  Fund  Income X-Ray  Equipment:  New  Medi- 
cal School 

Brackenridge  (Geo.  W.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Braden  Copper  Co Models  of  copper  mines 

Bruce  (Catherine  Wolfe) Telescope  for  New  Observatory. 

Gift  of  $10,000  received  1899. 
The  gift  with  interest  was 
partly  used  in  expenses;  the 
balance  remaining  was  used 
in  part  payment  of  the  cost 
of  a  telescope  in  the  Physics 
Building  erected  in  1925-26. 

Burgess  (Annie  P.) Estate   of John  Jay  Hall  Construction 1927-29  6,525.00 

Burgess  (Annie  P.)  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building 1913-24  64,188.71 

Bequest $63,396.26 

Interest 792.45 

$64,188.71 


1935 

13,427.90 

1917 

50,000.00 

1925 

1,700.00 

1899 

5,497.35 
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Name  Purpose 

c 

Carnegie  Corporation Medical  School  (new)  Building . 

Carter  (Henry  C.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Cheesman  (Dr.  T.  M.) Cheesman  window:   St.   Paul's 

Chapel 

Cheesman  (Dr.    T.    M.)    Estate 

of School  of  Business  Building. .  . . 

Bequest $10,000.00 

Interest 1,162.81 


$11,162.81 


$22,343.84 


Clark  (Alfred  C.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Clark  (Edward  Severin) Fountain  of  Pan:  the  Grove.  .  . 

Clark  (J.  William) School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (new) 

Gift $10,000.00 

Interest 511.11 


Date 


1925-28 
1892 


1905 


1920 


Civil  Engineering  Testing  Lab- 
oratory Fund Testing   Machine:   Engineering 

Building 

Principal $18,497.76 

Income 3,846.08 


1935 


1893 
1908-09 


1927 


Amount 


$1,100,000.00 
150.00 


600.00 


11,162.81 


22,343.84 


10,000.00 
12,013.50 

10,511.11 


$10,511.11 


Class  of  1874 Marble  Columns  in  Library. . .  . 

Class  of  1880 Gates:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class  of  1881,  Arts  and  Mines.  .Gemot:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class  of  1881 Flagstaff:  the  Quadrangle 

Class  of  1881,  College,  Mines  and 

Political  Science Mantel:  John  Jay  Hall 

Class  of  1882 120th  Street  Gates 

Class  of  1882,  Science Torcheres:  School  of  Mines .... 

Class  of  1883,  Arts,    Mines    and 

Political  Science Torcheres:  St.  Paul's  Chapel.  . . 

Class  of  1883,  Mines Setting  Bust  of  Professor  Egles- 

ton 

Class  of  1884,  Arts  and  Mines. .  .Clock:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class  of  1884,  Science Grading  South  Field 

Class  of  1885,  College Stained    glass    window    "Soph- 
ocles," Hartley  Hall 

Class  of  1885,  College Sun  Dial:  South  Field 

Class  of  1886 Granite  Exedra:  the  Quadrangle 

Class  of  1888 Gates  at  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 

119th  Street 

Class  of  1889 Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Class  of  1889,  Mines Meunier  Statue,  "The  Hammer- 
man": the  Quadrangle 

Class  of  1890 Statue  of  Letters  and  pylon:  S. 

E.  Cor.  Broadway  and  116th 
Street 

Class  of  1891,  College Stained  Glass  Window  "Vergil" 

(Hartley  Hall) 


1912-13 

1,678.00 

1907 

2,020.00 

1911 

1,000.00 

1906 

4,600.00 

1926 

2,500.00 

1897-98 

1,500.00 

1907 

1,000.00 

1908 

1913 

1907 
1909 

1885 
1910 
1911 

1913 

1914 

1914 

1913-16 
1891 


5,280.00 

390.00 
1,913.90 
5,000.00 

1,000.00 

10,000.00 

5,000.00 

2,000.00 

1,200.00 

5,000.00 

8.598.72 
1,000.00 
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Name                                               Purpose  Dale  Amount 
Class  of  1891 Gates  between  Mines  and  En- 
gineering Buildings 

Class  of  1891 Earl  Hall  Close 

Class  of  1893 Bell:  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

Class  of  1896,  Arts  and  Mines. .  .Panels:John   Jay  Hall 

Class  of  1897 Boat-house:  Baker  Field 1922-23 

Class  of  1897,  Arts  and  Mines. .  .Prentice  Eight-oared  shell.  .  .  . 

Class  of  1899 Grading  South  Field 

Class  of  1900 Statue  of  Science  and  pylon:  N. 

E.  Cor.  Broadway  and  116th 

Street 

Class  of  1906 Clock  on  South  Field 

Class  of  1909 Shield:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class     of     1915,     College     and 

Science Mantel   and   Clock:   John   Jay 

Hall 1927  1,000.00 

Clinton  (De  Witt) Clinton    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1906  300.00 

Cochran  (Alexander  Smith) Kent  Hall  Building 1909  100,000.00 

College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery   Equipment:    School    of  Dental 

and  Oral  Surgery 1924  656.00 

College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery   School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery    1924  462,529.32 

Value  of  Buildings 

and  Grounds $444,529.59 

Cash 17,999.73 


1916 

$15,000.00 

1932 

4,075.00 

1918 

5,120.84 

1926 

2,500.00 

22-23 

8,000.00 

1927 

1,500.00 

1909 

5,000.00 

1925 

13,148.95 

1916 

1,159.64 

1912 

20.00 

$462,529.32 


1921 

30,000.00 

1919 

1,000.00 

1919 

1,400.00 

College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons   Medical  School  (old)  Building . .         1903  71,551.05 

Columbia     University     Athletic 

Association Boat-house  at  Highland,  N.  Y. . 

Converse  (E.  C.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Cragin  (E.  B.) Publications 

Crocker  Fund  Income X-Ray  Equipment  :Crocker  Lab- 
oratory   1921  7,787.68 

Crocker  Fimd  Income X-Ray  Equipment:  New  Medical 

School 

Cutting  (R.  Fulton) Morningside  Heights  Site 


Da  Costa  (Charles  M.) Laboratory,  Schermerhorn  Hall. 

Davies  (Julien  T.) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Davies  (Julien  T.) Benson     Window:     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

De  Lamar  Fund,  Income  of Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

De  Peyster  (Mrs.  Frederic  J.). .  .De  Peyster  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 1905  600.00 

DeWitt  (George  G.) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1906  500.00 

Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) Furnishing  Men's  Faculty  Club         1925  495.00 

Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) Hartley  Hall  Building 1904-05  175,000.00 

Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) South  Court  Fountains 1906-08  4,932.88 

Dodge  (William  E.) Earl  Hall 1900-02  164,950.82 


1935 

5,141.82 

1893 

10,000.00 

1890 

20.000.00 

1913 

1,000.00 

1906 

600.00 

1920 

3,600.00 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Gift $159,540.38 

Interest 5,410.44 

$164,950.82 

Donahue  (Mrs.  James  P.) School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (New) 1926  $55,745.15 

Gift $50,000.00 

Interest 5,745.15 


$55,745.15 


Dryden  (Forest  F.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

DuPont  (Mrs.  Coleman) Property  at  Irvington-on-Hudson, 

N.  Y 

Duriron  Castings  Co Castings  for  the  Department  of 

Chemical  Engineering 

E 

Eddy  (Jesse  L.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Epsilon  Psi  Epsilon Optical  Instruments 

F 

Fayerweather    (Daniel    B.)    Be- 
quest   Fayerweather  Hall  Building  ...    1 

Bequest $346,319.73 

Less  Expenses .  . .     15,425.70 


1918 

1,000.00 

1935 

1.00 

1920 

75.00 

1918 

500.00 

1927 

1,800.00 

91-1917 

330,894.03 

$330,894.03 


Fish  (Stuyvesant) Fish  Window:  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

Prance-America  Committee Maison  Francaise  Equipment. . 

Frank  (Dr.  John)  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building. .  .  . 

Bequest $2,389.85 

Interest 199.79 


1906 

600.00 

1914 

2,000.00 

1923 

2,589.64 

$2,589.64 


Fuller  (Paul,  Jr.) Maison  Francaise  Equipment. .         1913  100.00 

Furnald    (Francis   P.,   Jr.)    Leg- 
acy  Furnald  Hall  Building 1912-14  350,000.00 

G 

General  Education  Board Medical  School  (new)  Building.    1925-28       1,299,732.57 

Gift $1,250,000.00 

Interest 49,732.57 


$1,299,732.57 


General  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 1920-27  2,020.00 

Globe  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 1920  250.00 

Goldsmith  (Byron  B.)  Estate  of  .  Goldsmith  Library 

Gould  (George  J.) Toward  Purchase  of  East  Field. 

Griscom  (Acton) St.  Paul's  Chapel  Furnishing. . . 

H 

Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co. .  .  .  Optical  Instruments 

Hand  (Mrs.  Learned) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) New  Medical  School  Site 


1927 

850.00 

1909 

100,000.00 

1924 

30.00 

1927 

560.00 

1917 

50.00 

1923 

855,001.00 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Gift,  1923,  assess- 
ed valuation.  .  .  $1,180,000.00 

Less  Value  of 
land  transferr- 
ed as  follows: 

Neurologi- 
cal Insti- 
tute. .  .$120,000.00 

New  York 
State 
Psychi- 
atric Hos- 
pital...    74,999.00 

Presbyterian 

Hospital  130,000.00 


324,999.00 

$855,001.00 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) Residence  Hall  site.  New  Medi- 
cal School 1929-31         $506,186.26 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) Bard  Hall  (new)  Medical  School   1930-33       1,761,409.94 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) South  Hall 1933       3,493,785.90 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) Power  House  Equipment 1932  150,000.00 

Harkness  (Mrs.  H.  S.) Medical    and    Surgical    Equip- 
ment          1919  10,000.00 

Harper  (J.  W.)  Legacy Morningside  Heights  Site 1901  5,000.00 

Harris  (Ellen  C.)  Bequest Chemical  Laboratories 1922  554,340.06 

Bequest $575,623.04 

Legal 

exp. .  .         $500.00 

Taxes.  667.47 

Harris 

(Ellen  C.) 

Fund     113,957.13 

115,124.60 


$460,498.44 
Interest 93,841.62 


$554,340.06 


Havemeyer     (Henry     O.)     and 

others Havemeyer  Hall  Building 1896  414,206.66 

Gift    of    property 

valued  at $450,000.00 

Less  loss  on  sale,  .     35,793.35 


$414,206.65 


Hawes  (A.  J.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1919  100.00 

Hepburn  (A.  Barton) Maison    Francaise:    411    West 

117th  Street 1913  30,000.00 

Hepburn  (A.  Barton)  Estate  of .  .School  of  Business  Building 1923-32  218,620.43 

Hewitt  (Hon.  Abram  S.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1893-96  4,000.00 

Hine  (F.  L.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1918  1,000.00 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Hoffman      (Charles     Frederick) 

Estate  of School  of  Business  Building 1920  $5,581.40 

Bequest $5,000.00 

Interest 581.40 


$5,581.40 


Huntington  (Archer  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1919  1,000.00 

I 
Israel  (Leon) School  of  Business  Building 1919  3,255.00 

Gift $5,000.00 

Expense 1,745.00 


$3,255.00 


James  (Arthur  Curtis) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

James  (D.  Willis) Morningside  Heights  Site 

James  (Dr.  W.  B.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Jarvie  (James  N.) School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (New) 

Gift $100,000.00 

Interest 5,000.00 


1918 

1,000.00 

92-94 

50,000.00 

1919 

500.00 

1916 

105,000.00 

$105,000.00 


Jennings  (Miss  Anne  B.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1917  500.00 

Jenkins  (Mrs.  Helen  Hartley).  .  .Hartley  Hall  Building 1904-05  175,000.00 

Jenkins  (Mrs.  Helen  Hartley) .  . .  Philosophy  Building 1910-11  350,000.00 

Jessup  (Morris  K.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1893  5,000.00 

Jones  (James  Elwood) Model  of  Coal  Mine 1923  250.00 

Jusserand  (J.  J.) Maison  Francaise  Equipment . .  1913  200.00 

K 

Kane  (Annie  C.  )Estate  of Physics  Building 1927  500,000.00 

Keene  (Charles  S.)  Estate  of John  Jay  Hall  Building 1933  75,000.00 

Kennedy  (John  Stewart) Hamilton  Hall  Building 1905-06  506,061.66 

Gifts $500,000.00 

Interest 6,061.66 


$506,061.66 


King  (Hon.  John  A.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

King  (Willard  V.) Medical  School  (removing  and 

rebuilding) 1915-16 

King  (Willard  V.) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Kingsland  (Mrs.  A.  C.) Kingsland  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

Kingsland  (Mrs.  Geo.  L.) Kingsland  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

L 

Ladenberg  (Mrs.  Emily) Medical  School  (removing  and  re- 
building)   

Lagemann  (Miss  Anna) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Lange  (Edmund) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 1929  56.80 


1892 

1,000.00 

15-16 

2,000.00 

1927 

2,000.00 

1906 

300.00 

1906 

300.00 

1915 

1,000.00 

1917 

10.00 
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Name 

Purpose 

Date 

Amount 

Langeloth  (Jacob)  Estate  of .  . 

.  .School  of  Business  Building. .  .  . 

Bequest $5,000.00 

Interest 62.50 

1915 

$5,062.50 

$5,062.50 

Lawrence  (Mrs.  Benj.  B.)  .  .  .  . 

.  .  Barnard  and  Lawrence  Windows: 

St.  Paul's  Chapel 

1923 

18,400.00 

Gift $20,000.00 

Transferred  to 

Chapel  Furnishing 

Fund 1,600.00 

1923 

$18,400.00 

Lawrence  (Mrs.  Benj.  B.) .  .  .  . 

.  .St.  Paul's  Chapel  Furnishing. . . 

3,727.00 

Balance  of  gift  for 

Memorial  Windows  $1,600.00 

Interest  $2,456.53 

Less  trans- 

fer to 

Chapel 

Furnishing 

Fund 329.53 

2,127.00 

$3,727.00 

Lee  (Mrs.  Frederic  S.) 


Lengovitz  (Emil  G.) 

Lewisohn  (Adolph) 

Livingston  (Edward  de  Peyster, 
John  Henry  and  Goodhue)  .  .  . 

Low  (A.  A.) 

Low  (Seth) 

Low  (Seth) 

McClelland  (John) 

McLean  (James) 

Mackay  vClarence  H.) 

Mackay  (Clarence  H.) 

Macy  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  Everit)., 

Marling  (A.  E.) 

McMillin  (Emerson) 


School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 1927 

Gift $5,000.00 

Interest 366.11 

$5,366.11 

Engineering  Apparatus 1919 

School  of  Mines  Building 1904-05 

Memorial   Window,   Livingston 

Hall 1909 

Morningside  Heights  Site 1892-94 

Morningside  Heights  Site 1892 

Library  Building 1896-99 

M 

Pathological  Laboratory:  Med- 
ical School 1891 

Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1918 
Maison  Francaise  Equipment.  .  1914 

Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1918 
Medical  School  (old)  Additions.    1917-19 
Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1919 
School  of  Business  Building. .  .  .    1917-18 
Gift  of  2,040  Shares  of  Com- 
mon Stock  of  the  American 
Light  &  Traction  Co.,  the 
proceeds  of  which,  together 
with  interest  and  dividends, 
amounted  to  $568,069.02. 


5,366.11 


450.00 
250,000.00 


1,124.00 

15,000.00 

5,000.00 

1,100,639.32 


19,136.94 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 

12,000.00 

6,000.00 

1,000.00 

568,069.02 
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Name  Purpose  Date 

Mehler  (Miss  Elsa) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1917 

Moore  (William  H.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1918 

Morgan  (J.  Pierpont) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892-95 

Morgan  (WiUiam  Fellowes) Illumination       of       University 

Grounds 1913 

Morgan  (William  Fellowes) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(New) 1927 

Gift $2,500.00 

Interest 122.92 


$2,622.92 


Mosher  (Eliza  M.) 

Mower  (Sara  B.)  Estate  of . 


.Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

.School  of  Business  Building. .  . . 

Bequest $91,101.43 

Less  Expenses. . . .       2,220.34 


$88,881.09 
Interest 21,344.95 


$110,226.04 


1917 
1920-21 


Amount 
$10.00 
1,000.00 
100,000.00 

1,035.00 

2,622.92 


500.00 
110,226.04 


Munsey  (Frank  A.) Toward  Purchase  of  East  Field. 

N 

Nash  (William  A.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co Hegeler  Furnace 

New  York  Odontological  Society.  Anatomical      Collections      and 

Specimens 

Nichols  (William  H.) Laboratories:  Havemeyer  Hall. 

Notman  (George) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Notman  (Mrs.  George) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

o 

Ogden  (David  B.) Ogden     Window:     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

Oliver  Continuous  Filter  Co Rotary  Filter 

Optometrical  Club  of  Brooklyn.  .Optical  Instruments 

Optometrical  Society  of  the  City 

of  New  York Optical  Instruments 

Osborne    (Mr.    and    Mrs.    Wm. 

Church) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Ottindorfer  (Oswald) Morningside  Heights  Site 


Palmer  (Edgar) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Parish  (Henry) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Parsons  (Mrs.  Elsie  Clews) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Parsons  (Mrs.  Edgerton) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Parsons   (General  William  Bar- 
clay)   Portrait 

Peabody     (George    Foster    and 

Charles) Organ  and  Case:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 1905-06 

Pell  (Howland)  and  others Pell  Window:  St.  Paul's  Chapel.         1906 

Pendleton  (Francis  K.) Pendleton  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 1906 


1910 

50,000.00 

1918 

250.00 

1923 

2,000.00 

1926 

8,000.00 

1912 

30,000.00 

1917 

100.00 

1917 

100.00 

1906 

600.00 

1919 

1,000.00 

1927 

1,500.00 

1927 


1928 


1,750.00 


1918 

1,000.00 

1892 

5,000.00 

1919 

3,000.00 

1893 

5,000.00 

1918 

100.00 

1917 

5.00 

2,570.00 


27,000.00 
600.00 


1928 

35,748.90 

1930 

39,960.84 

1932 

5,000.00 

1932 

9,588.18 

1935 

5,000.00 

1917 

500.00 

33-04 

563,501.21 
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Name  Purpose  Dale  Amount 

Philosophy,       Department       of 

(Members) Autobiography  of  John  Stuart 

Mill 1923  $100.00 

Phoenix  Legacy:  Income Observatory  and  Telescope:  Phy- 
sics Building 

Equipment  of  Schermerhorn  Hall 

Engineering  Building 

School  of  Mines 

Testing   Machine:   Engineering 

Building 

Pratt  (Mrs.  Chas.  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Pulitzer  (Joseph) School  of  Journalism  Building.    1903-04 

Gift  of  $1,000,000  to  establish 
and  endow  a  School  of  Jour- 
nalism, of  which  $563,501.21 
was  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  the 
balance  remaining  in  the 
Pulitzer  (Joseph)  Fund  for 
School  of  Journalism. 

R 

Randolph  (Wm.  Fitz)  Estate  of.  .John  Jay  Hall  Building 

Reid  (D.  G.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Rives  (George  L.) Barclay    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Rives  (George  L.) Medical  School  (Removing  and 

Rebuilding) 

Rives  (George  L.)  Estate  of Medical  School  (Removing  and 

Rebuilding) 

Robinson  (M.  R.) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Rockefeller  Foundation Medical  School  (new)  Building.    1925-28 

Gift $1,008,333.33 

Interest 43,495.47 


1933 

92,000.00 

1918 

1,000.00 

1906 

600.00 

1916 

10,000.00 

1918 

25,000.00 

1925 

25.00 

J5-28 

1,051,828.80 

$1,051,828.80 


s 

Sands  (B.  Aymar) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Sands  (Sarah  A.)  Estate  of Sands     Window:      St.      Paul's 

Chapel 

Scheanerhorn  (F.  Augiistus) ....  Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 
Chapel 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Es- 
tate of Faculty  House 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Es- 
tate of Faculty  House  Equipment 

Bequest $304,442.77 

Interest 30,075.08 


1914 

500.00 

1906 

600.00 

1913 

1,000.00 

1922-23 

306,965.37 

1922-23 

27,552.48 

$334,517.85 


Building $306,965.37 

Equipment 27,552.48 


$334,517.85 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Estate  ot 1929-32      $1,244,549.26 

Schermerhorn  Hall 

Extension $1,158,130.00 

Schermerhorn  Hall 
(changes; 86,419.26 


$1,244,549.26 


Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Es- 
tate of Physics  Buijding 1926  275,000.00 

Bequest $262,993.25 

Interest 12,006.75 


$275,000.00 


Schermerhorn  (William  C.) Schermerhorn  Hall:  Building. . . 

Schiff  (Jacob  H.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

School    of    Dentistry   Endow- 
ment Fund  (Income) School  of  Dentistry  Building. .  . 

School  of  Dentistry  Endowment 

Fund  (Income) School  of  Dentistry  Equipment. 

Scribner  (Mrs.  Arthur) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Seligman  (Isaac  N.)  Estate  of 

Bequest $5,464.17 

Van  Am- 
ringe 
Mem- 
orial. $1,554.32 
Avery 
Lib- 
rary..    1,829.68 

3,384.00 


Balance  (Gift  Acct.)  $2,080.17 


Shepard  (F.  J.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Sloan  (Samuel) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Sloan  (Samuel) Torcheres:  Library 

Sloane  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  D.) .  .Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  (Al- 
terations and  additions) 

Smith  (Lenox)  Estate  of John  Jay  Hall  Construction 

Bequest $55,349.68 

Interest,  etc 2,450.32 


$57,800.00 


Smith  (Mrs.  Munroe) Memorial  Tablet  to  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Munroe  Smith 

Sorchan  (Mrs.  Victor) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Standard  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 

Stephens     (Mrs.     W.     B.     and 

Daughter) Mineral  Specimens  (Du  Fourcq 

collection) 

Stetson  (Francis  Lynde) Kent  Hall  Building 

Stewart  (Lispenard) Lispenard  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

Stewart  (Wm.  Rhinelander) .  .  .  .Rhinelander  Window:  St.  Paul's 
Chapel 


1896-99 

458,133.18 

1892 

5,000.00 

1919-21 

26,000.00 

1921 

5,584.92 

1917 

25.00 

1920 

3,384.00 

1919 

500.00 

1892 

5,000.00 

1907 

6,000.00 

1912 

399,263.14 

1927 

57,800.00 

1927 

1,840.00 

1917 

1,000.00 

1920 

60.00 

1921 

300.00 

1905 

10,000.00 

1906 

600.00 

1906 

600.00 
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Name  Purpose 

Stokes  (Olivia  Egleston  Phelps)  .  Toward  purchase  of  East  Field 
Stokes    (Olivia    Egleston  Phelps 

and  Caroline  Phelps) St.  Paul's  Chapel  Construction. 

Straight  (Mrs.  Willard  D.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Straus  (Oscar  S.) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Sulzberger  (Dr.  Nathan) Laboratory  Equipment:  Have- 

meyer  Hall 

Sutro  (Mrs.  Lionel) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 


Thomas  (Belle) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Thompson  (Mary  Clark) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 


Dale 

Amount 

1910 

$20,000.00 

1904-06 

250,000.00 

1917 

1,000.00 

1906 


500.00 


1918 

600.00 

1917 

50.00 

1917 

25.00 

1918 

2,500.00 

Van    Amringe    Memorial    Com- 
mittee   Van  Amringe  Memorial 

Van  Sinderen  (Mina  Mason)  Es- 
tate of John  Jay  Hall  Building 

Van  Cortlandt  (Robt.  B.) Van  Cortlandt  Window:  St. 

Paul's  Chapel 

Vanderbilt    (Cornelius,    William 
K.,  Frederick  W.  and  George 

W.) Vanderbilt  Clinic:  Building  and 

Equipment 

Vanderbilt  Clinic School  of  Dentistry  Building. .  . 

Vanderbilt  (Cornelius) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Vanderbilt  (William  K.) Toward  purchase  of  East  Field. 

Various  Donors Casa  Italiana,  437  W.  H7th  St. 

Various  Donors Columbia  Stadium  Site 

Various  Donors School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (New) 

Various  Donors South  Field 

Various  Donors Medical  School  Equipment .... 

Various  (Interest  on  Gifts) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Villard  (Henry),  Estate  of Morningside  Heights  Site 

w 

Wallace  (J.  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Waterbury  (Elizabeth) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Waterbury  (John  I.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Watson  (Thomas  J.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Webber  (John),  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building. .  .  . 

Bequest $1,000.00 

Interest 116.28 


1917-22 

18,684.02 

1934 

10,000.00 

1906 

300.00 

1895 
1920 
1892 

1910-14 
1928 

Various 

1916-18 

1903-05 

1928 

1918 

1901 


1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 


350,000.00 
7,500.00 
100,000.00 
250,000.00 
315,000.00 
1,900.15 

26,000.00 

54,707.00 

1,475.00 

95.49 

50,000.00 


1,000.00 
1,000.00 
2,500.00 
1,000.00 
1,116.28 


$1,116.28 


William  (Blair  S.) 


.  School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(New) 

Gift $200.00 

Interest 14.86 


$214.86 


1927 


214.86 


$24,996,070.60 
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GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS  RECEIVED  DURING  1934-1935 

A.  GIFTS  TO  CAPITAL: 

1.  General  Endowments: 

Alumni  Fund  Committee,  for  the  Permanent  Alumni 

Fund $2,050.00 

Estate  of  John  S.  Kennedy,  for  the  Kennedy  (John  S.) 

Endowment  Fund 211,262.50 

Estate  of  Mary  B.  Pell,  for  the  Pell  (Mary  B.)  Fund .  .  .  4,117.91     $217,430.41 


.  Special  Endowments: 

Estate  of  Nathaniel  L.  Britton,  for  the  Britton  (Nathaniel 

Lord  and  Elizabeth)  Fund 12,220.00 

Class  of  1882,  through  the  Alumni  Fund  Committee,  to 

be  added  to  the  Columbiana  Endowment  Fund 750.00 

Class  of  1884,  School  of  Arts,  through  the  Alumni  Fund 

Committee,  for  the  Columbiana  Endowment  Fund..  .  50.00 

Class  of  1885,  School  of  Mines,  to  be  added  to  the  Class 

of  1885  School  of  Mines  Scholarship  Fund 1,000.00 

Class  of  1899  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  Scholar- 
ship Fund,  from  the  following: 

Addoms,  Dr.  Louis  P $20.00 

Beer,  Dr.  Edwin 50.00 

Boyd,  Augusts 250.00 

Bryan,  Dr.  Robert  C 5.00 

Getman,  Dr.  J.  Edgar 20.00 

Gilman,  A.  J 1.00 

Gould,  Dr.  Everett  W 50.00 

Hughes,  Dr.  Frederic  J 15.00 

Humpstone,  Dr.  O.  Paul 150.00 

Jackson,  R.  N 15.00 

Keschner,  Dr.  Moses 20.00 

McCastline,  Dr.  Robert 15.00 

Miller,  Dr.  James  A 25.00 

Osgood,  Dr.  Alfred  T 10.00 

Pool,  Dr.  Eugene  H 50.00 

Scofield,  Dr.  Charles  E 20.00 

Shipley,  Dr.  Alfred  E 20.00 

Squire,  Amos  P 50.00 

Stem,  Dr.  A.  Richard 20.00 

Tierney,  Dr.  Myles  J 50.00 

Various  Donors 180.00  1,036.00 


Estate  of  Joseph  R.  DeLamar,  for  the  DeLamar  (Joseph 

R.)   Fund 150,000.00 

Estate  of   Charlotte   Dibblee,   for  the   Dibblee   (Ezra 

Reed)  Fund 993.05 

Hamilton  (Charles  K.),  for  the  Class  of  1927  Fund 191.37 

Italian  Societies  Endowment  Fund,  from  the  following: 
Mutuo  Soccorso  dei  cittadini  Napoletain 

e  della  Campana $13.05 

Loggia    Perseveranza    no.    212    Ordine 

Figli  d'ltalia 102.50 

Societe  di  Mutuo  Soccorso  San  Guiseppe 

tra  i  cittadini  di  Polo  del  CoUe 25.00 

Italian  Community  Council 141.16 

Various  contributors  to  the  testimonial 
dinner  in  honor  of  On.  Francis  X. 
Giaccone 100.00 
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Various  contributors  to  the  Festa  given 

on  board  the  S.S.  Rex $1,500.00 

Comm.  Feltrinelli  and  Comm,   Motta.  .  1,000.00 

Lega  Penisola  Sorrentina 50.00 

La  Societa  di  M.  S.  San  Guiseppe  di 

Polo  del  CoUe  di  Brooklyn 59.46 

Societa  di  Mutuo  Soccorso  di  Pachino 

e  Provincia 6.75         $2,997.92 


Estate  of  James  Loeb,  to  establish  a  fund  the  income 
from  which  is  to  be  used  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  Labor 
Library 3,250.00 

Estate  of  Charles  T.  Mathews,  to  establish  the  Mathews 

Lectureship  in  the  School  of  Architecture 50,000.00 

New  York  Alpha  Chapter  of  Tau  Beta  Pi,  to  establish 
the  Thomas  H.  Harrington  Scholarship  in  the  School 
of  Engineering 50.00 

Pierre  (Mrs.  Charles),  to  establish  the  Pierre  (Lillian 

and  Charles)  Educational  Foundation 10,000.00 

Rives  (F.  Bayard),  for  the  Casa  de  las  Espanas  Endow- 
ment Fund 25.00 

Schnitzer  (Robert  C),  for  the  Class  of  1927  Fund 59.80 

Twiddy  (William  M.),  for  the  Class  of  1927    Fund 48.83 


$232,671.97 

3.  Buildings  and  Grounds: 

Anonymous  donor,  through  the  Alumni  Fund  Committee, 

for  the  furnishing  of  a  room  in  Hartley  Hall 250.00 

Harkness  (Edward  S.),  toward  the  cost  of  construction 

and  equipment  of  South  Hall 762,727.62       762,977.62 


GIFTS  TO  INCOME: 

1.  For  General  Purposes: 

Alumni  Fund  Committee 8,964.45 

Beaumont  (Louis  D.)  Trust,  to  be  expended  under  the 

direction  of  the  President 5,000.00 

Lee  (Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  S.),  toward  the  needs  of  the 

University  at  the  discretion  of  the  President 1,000.00 

Reid  (Wallace),  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  University  100.00 

Seth  Low  (Estate  of) 13,500.00        28,564.45 


2.  For  Specific  Purposes: 

Ackerman  (Capt.  David),  to  be  added  to  the  Dolphin 

Loan  Fund 4.00 

Adler  (Morton  L.),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Dif- 
ferences in  Mental  Ability 10.00 

Agoos  (Solomon),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Dif- 
ferences in  Mental  Ability 25.00 

Altheimer  (Allen  J.),  to  be  added  to  the  Dolphin  Loan 

Fund 2.50 

Altschul   (Frank),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Altschul  (Herbert),  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the 

Altschul  (Benjamin)  Fund 25.00 

Alumni  Fund  Committee,  from  the  following: 
Class  of  1906,  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  for  the  Class  of  1906  P.  &  S. 
Loan  Fund 375.00 
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Columbia  Alumni  Fund  Committee,  for 

the  current  expenses  of  the  Columbiana    $500.00 

Van  Schott  (Dr.  Gerard  J.  Jr.),  for  the 

Class  of  1906  P.  &  S.  Loan  Fund 20.00 

Various  donors,  for  designated  purposes       5,804.75         $6,699.75 


American  College  of  Dentists,  for  research  in  the  De- 
partment of  Biological  Chemistry 1,920.00 

American  Council  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  for 
scholarships  for  members  of  the  Russian  Language 
Section  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1935 3,000.00 

American  Library  Association,  for  the  American  Library 

Association  Fellowship 1,500.00 

American  Philosophical  Association,  toward  the  cost  of 

a  Philosophical  Bibliography 300.00 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  for  re- 
search in  the  DeLamar  Institute  of  Public  Health .  . .  3,998.63 

Anonymous,  for  salaries  in  the  Department  of  Law. . .  .  125.00 

Anonymous,   for  the    DeLamar     Institute   of   Cancer 

Research 10,000.00 

Anonymous,  for  Auditing  Laboratory  Prizes 100.00 

Anonymous,  for  research  in  Anthropology 2,500.00 

Anonymous,  for  Library  Staff  Salaries 775.00 

Anonymous,  for  research  in  Food  Chemistry 900.00 

Anonymous,  for  special  research  in  the  Department  of 

Chemistry 3,000.00 

Anonymous,  for  special  research  in  the  Department  of 

Pathology 325.00 

Anonymous,  for  assistance  in  the  Department  of  Geology  300.00 

Anonymous,  for  salaries  in  the  Department  of  Bio- 
logical Chemistry 2,075.00 

Anonymous,    through   the   Persian    Minister,    for   the 

Firdausi  Celebration  Fund 270.99 

Anonymous,  for  a  scholarship  for  a  designated  graduate 

student  in  Psychology 500.00 

Anonymous,  for  student  aid  in  University  Extension .  .  .  150.00 

Anonymous,  for  student  aid  in  the  Law  School 100.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  Moore  Loan  Fund  in  the  School 

of  Architecture 20.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  Louis  Wiley   Memorial  Fund  in 

Neurology 500.00 

Anonymous,  to  cover  the  cost  of  publication  of  a  manu- 
script "Iowa  Folklore"  under  the  direction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Anthropology 750.00 

Anonymous,    for    Endocrine-Cytology   Studies   in   the 

Department  of  Anatomy 3,500.00 

Anonymous,  for  special  Surgical-Bacteriological  Re- 
search Fund  in  the  Department  of  Surgery 3,000.00 

Estate  of  Delia  Austrian,  to  establish  the  George  Rice 

Carpenter  Library  Gift,  in  memory  of  Delia  Austrian  2,035.00 

Baerwald  (Paul),  for  salaries  in  the  Department  of  Law  500.00 

Battle  (George  Gordon),  for  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 50.00 

Beaumont  (Louis  D.)  Trust,  for  research  work  in  the 

Institute  of  Cancer  Research 1,000.00 

Benjamin  (Edward  B.),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social 

Differences  in  Mental  Ability 50.00 

Bernheim  (Charles  H.),  for  salaries  in  the  Department 

of  Law 25.00 
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Bemson  (James  A.),  to  be  added  to  the  Palmer  Wright 

Memorial  Loan  Fund $10.00 

Betz    (Prof.   G.   A.),   toward    '.he  maintenance   of   the 

Deutsches  Haus 10.00 

Bliss  (Cornelius),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Bloomingdale  (Samuel  J.),  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 

the  Avery  Library 100.00 

Blumenthal  (George),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer 

in  Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Board  of  Women  Managers  of  the  Babies  Hospital,  to 

be  added  to  the  income  of  the  Holt  Fellowship  Fund .  700.00 

Boas  (Prof.  Franz),  for  the  Departmental  Appropriation 

of  the  Department  of  Anthropology 56.68 

Bonbright  (Prof.  James  C),  for  special  research  under 
the  direction   of   the   Council  for   Research  in   the 

Social  Sciences 1,043.49 

Brain  Research  Foundation,  for  salaries  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Neurology 5,000.00 

Browne  (Anita),  for  the  Poetry  Week  Scholarship  in 

University  Extension 74.00 

Callahan  (Parnell  J.  T.),  for  the  Dolphin  Loan  Fund. .  1.00 
Campbell    (Prof.   William),   for  purchase   of  new   ap- 
paratus for  the  University  Medical  Office 200.00 

Carman  (Prof.  Harry  J.),  for  a  scholarship  for  a  designated 

student 75.00 

Carnegie  Corporation,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Maintenance  of  the  School  of  Library 

Service $25,000.00 

Grants-in-aid-in  the  field  of  statistical 

analysis 8,500.00 

Research  in  the  School  of  Dental  and 

Oral  Surgery 17,500.00 

Development    of    the    Department    of 

Music 5,000.00 

Research  in  post-operative  thrombosis 

and  embolism 6,000.00 

A  study  by  the  School  of  Library  Service 
of  some  factors  in  the  training  of 
school  librarians 5,000.00         67,000.00 


Chamberlain  (Prof.  Joseph  P.),  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

Legislative  Drafting  Research  Fund .  .  .       7,210.66 

Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Law ....  490.00  7,700.66 


Chemical  Foundation,  for  research  /work  in  the  De- 
partment of  Chemical  Engineering 1,500.00 

Class  of  1908,  for  the  rental  of  the  Class  of  1908  Scholar- 
ship Room 180.00 

Class  of  1910,  College  and  Science,  for  the  Class  of 

1910  Scholarships  in  Columbia  College 2,500.00 

Class  of  1917,  for  the  rental  of  the  Class  of  1917  Room 

in  Hartley  Hall 180.00 

Class   of    1924    College,    for   a   Scholarship   Room    in 

Hartley  Hall 180.00 

Class  of  1925,  for  scholarships  in  the  College 600.00 

Class  of  1936,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 

the  director  of  King's  Crown 150.00 
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Coakley  (Dr.  Cornelius),  for  Otology  Research  in  the 

Department  of  Pathology $1,000.00 

Cohen  (Samuel),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Dif- 
ferences in  Mental  Ability 100.00 

Cohen  (William  N.),  for  the  following  purposes: 
Toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in  Dec- 
orative Arts,  School  of  Architecture.        $100.00 
A  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Differences 

in  Mental  Ability 25.00  125.00 

Columbia  University   Club,   for   Columbia  University 

Club  Scholarships 4,500.00 

Committee  of  Citizens  of  Holland,  for  the  Queen  Wil- 

helmina  Professorship 4,000.00 

Commonwealth  Fund,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Special  study  on  the  Control  of  Business 

in  Medieval  and  Tudor  England 3,300.00 

Research  in  the  School  of  Dental  and 

Oral  Surgery 12,537.63 

Research  in  Legal  History 5,000.00        20,837.63 

Compagnia  Italiana  Turismo,  Inc.,  for  entertainment 

of  Visiting  Italian  Students 1,500.00 

Cook  (Alfred  A.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Cooper  (George  V.),  to  be  added  to  the  Dolphin  Loan 

Fund 5.00 

Corbett  (Harvey  W.),  for  the  Corbett  ReUef  Fund  in 

the  School  of  Architecture 500.00 

Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  for  research  as  to  the  effect- 
iveness of  Vitamin  G  in  the  cure  of  black  tongue  in 
dogs  and,  if  cases  can  be  found,  of  pellagro  in  the 
human 150.00 

Dante   Alighiere   Society   of   New   York,    toward   the 

maintenance  of  the  Casa  Italiana 100.00 

Davis  (John  W.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Dolphins    (Active  members  of),   to  be  added  to  the 

Dolphin  Loan  Fund 35.00 

Dowling  (Prof.  Noel  T.),  for  the  current  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Legislative  Drafting  Research  Fund.  .  .  454.63 

duPont  (Mrs.  Coleman),  to  cover  the  cost,  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  of  the  maintenance  and  upkeep 
of  "Nevis"   at  Irvington-on-Hudson 30,000.00 

Durloch  (Theresa  M.),  for  a  Study  of  Racial  and  Social 

Differences  in  Mental  Ability 50.00 

Eberhart  (Walter),  to  be  added  to  the  Dolphin  Loan 

Fund 5.00 

Eggers    (Dr.    Carl),    toward   the   maintenance   of   the 

Deutsches  Haus 75.00 

Elliott  (Dr.  Edward  S.),  to  be  added  to  the  Palmer 

Wright  Memorial  Loan  Fund 10.00 

Ellis  (George  Adams),  for  casting  and  mounting  the 

bust  of  Justice  Harlan  F.  Stone 200.00 

Elmhirst  (Mrs.  Dorothy  Whitney),  for  the  following 
purposes: 

Study  of  intellectual  worker  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis 2,000.00 
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Study    of    the    Dynamics    of    Cultural 

Changes  in  a  selected  group  of  Italians        $500.00         $2,500.00 


Emergency  Committee  in  Aid  of  Displaced  Foreign 
Physicians,  for  salaries  in  the  Departments  of  Diseases 

of  Children  and  Psychiatry 2,000.00 

Emergency  Committee  in  Aid  of  Displaced  German 
Scholars,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Law  ....       2,000.00 
Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics         2,000.00 

Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology    930.00  4,930.00 

Emerson  (Dr.  Haven),  toward  the  cost  of  publishing  a 
bound  volume  of  papers  under  the  Institute  of  Public 
Health 125.00 

Engineering  Foundation,  for  Barodynamic  Research .  . .  2,600.00 

Faber  (Messrs.  Eberhard  &  Lothar  W.),  toward    the 

maintenance  of  the  Deutsches  Haus 100.00 

Faerber  (Arnold),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Dif- 
ferences in  Mental  Ability 10.00 

Fondiller  (William),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social 

Differences  in  Mental  Ability 5.00 

Fox  (Isidor),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Differ- 
ences in  Mental  Ability 10.00 

Friedenwald  (Harry  &  Jonas),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and 

Social  Differences  in  Mental  Ability 10.00 

Friedenwald  (Julius),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social 

Differences  in  Mental  Ability 5.00 

Fuller  (Anna)  Fund,  for  special  research  in  the  In- 
stitute of  Cancer  Research 1,500.00 

Carver  (John  A.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Gaynor  (William  C.  T.),  for  the  Dolphin  Loan  Fund.  .  1.00 

General  Education  Board,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Sub-department  of  Tropical  Medicine.  .       8,000.00 
Department  of  Practice  of  Medicine .  . .     15,000.00        23,000.00 


Gerdau  (Mrs.  Clara),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 75.00 

Gerngross  (Leo),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Dif- 

erences  in  Mental  Ability 10.00 

Gertz  (Max),  to  be  added  to  the  Palmer  Wright  Mem- 
orial Loan  Fund 5.00 

Glen  Ridge  Corp.,   to  be  added  to  the  Louis  Wiley 

Memorial  Fund  in  Neurology 500.00 

Goldmark  (Rubin),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social 

Differences  in  Mental  Ability 10.00 

Goodman    (Edwin),  to  be   added  to  the   Louis  Wiley 

Memorial  Fund  in  Neurology 50.00 

Grace  (Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.),  toward  the  salary  of  a 

Lecturer  in  Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture. .  100.00 

Greve  (William  M.),  for  the  Departmental  Appropria- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Physiology 125.00 

Haas  (William  P.),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Dif- 
ferences in  Mental  Ability 5.00 

Haverman  (P.  W.),  for  salaries  in  the  Department  of 

Law 200.00 
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Harrington  (Thomas  H.),  to  be  added  to  the  income  of 

the  Wendall  Medal  Fund $15.50 

Hartley  Corporation,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Marcellus  Hartley  Laboratory $2,600.00 

Research  work  in  the  Department  of 

Psychiatry 3,500.00  6,100.00 

Hartman  (Siegfried  F.),  for  salaries  in  the  Department 

of  Law 50.00 

Harvitt  (Adolph),  to  be  added  to  the  Palmer  "Wright 

Memorial  Loan  Fund 5.00 

Haskins  (Bayard  T.),  to  be  added  to  the  Palmer  Wright 

Memorial  Loan  Fund 10.00 

Hendrick   (Mrs.  EUwood),  for  the  Ellwood  Hendrick 

Fellowship  Fund 1,200.00 

Henry  (Mr.  &  Mrs.  Barklie),  for  the  study  Manic  De- 
pressive Psychoses  by  the  Department  of  Neurology .  1,500.00 

Herskovitz  (Prof.  Melville  J.),  toward  the  support  of  the 

project  Caribbean  Negro  Culture  in  the  Virgin  Islands  400.00 

Hitchcock  (Mrs.  Gilbert  M.),  for  the  stipend  of  the 
Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock  Scholarship  in  the  School  of 

Journalism 1,000.00 

Italian  Government,  for  promotion  of  Italian  studies 

and  publications  in  the  Italian  language 3,000.00 

Italian  Societies  of  New  York,  for  the  Eleonora  Duse 

Fellowship 143.00 

Italy-America  Society,  for  the  Eleonora  Duse  Fellow- 
ship in  Italian 657.00 

Ittleson  (Henry),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Jaeger  (Gustavus  A.),  to  be  added  to  the  Palmer  Wright 

Memorial  Loan  Fund 3.00 

Jarcho  (Julius),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Dif- 
ferences in  Mental  Ability 5.00 

Javits  (Benjamin),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Dif- 
ferences in  Mental  Ability 50.00 

Kallen  (H.  M.),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Dif- 
ferences in  Mental  Ability 10.00 

Kaufmann  (Henry),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Kellogg  (W.  K.),  Foundation,  for  the  Study  of  Rheu- 
matic Fever  in  the  Department  of  Practice  of  Medicine        10,000.00 

King's  Crown,  for  the  salary  of  the  Band  Conductor  in 

the  Department  of  Music 1,000.00 

Kirby  (Gustavus  T.),  to  be  added  to  the  Palmer  Wright 

Memorial  Loan  Fund 5.00 

lOein  (Sigmund  S.),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Dif- 

erences  in  Mental  Ability 10.00 

Knapp  (Dr.  Arnold),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 25.00 

Kollmar  (Stephen  C),  for  the  Dolphin  Loan  Fund 1.00 

Korn  (Mrs.  William),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer 

in  Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 200.00 

Kuhn  (Arthur  K.),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social 

Differences  in  Mental  Ability 10.00 

Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company,  for  salaries  in  the  Department 

of  Law 250.00 

Kuttroff    (Adolf),    toward    the    maintenance    of    the 

Deutsches  Haus 100.00 
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Lafrentz    (Ferdinand   W.)f   toward   the  maintenance 

of   the  Deutsches  Haus $500.00 

Lamport  (Arthur  M.),  for  the  Louis  Wiley  Memorial 

Fund  in  Neurology 1,000.00 

Larson  (Hubert  G.),  to  be  added  to  the  Palmer  Wright 

Memorial  Loan  Fund 1.00 

Lasker   (Loula),   toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 50.00 

Lee  (Mrs.  Frederic  S.),  for  the  work  of  the  University 

Chapel 100.00 

Leffingwell  (Russell  C),  toward  the  purchase  of  a  bust 

of  Justice  Harlan  F.  Stone 100.00 

Lehman  (Irving),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Leasing  League,  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Dif- 
ferences in  Mental  Ability 235.00 

Levy  (Mrs.  David  M.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer 

in  Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 50.00 

Lewisohn  (Sam  A.),  toward  the  cost  of  a  bronze  bust 

with  pedestal  of  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 100.00 

Lilly  (Eli  &  Company),  for  Chemical  Pathology  Re- 
search   2,400.00 

Loder  (George  E.),  to  be  added  to  the  Palmer  Wright 

Memorial  Loan  Fund 10.00 

Lopat  (P.  G.),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Differ- 
ences in  Mental  Ability 5.00 

Lorber  (Dr.  H.),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Dif- 

erences  in  Mental  Ability 5.00 

Mack  (Julian  W.),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Dif- 

erences  in  Mental  Ability 10.00 

Macy  (Josiah,  Jr.)  Foundation,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Department  of  Pathology $7,300.00 

Research  in  the  Departments  of  Bio- 
logical   Chemistry    and    Diseases    of 

Children 10,500.00 

Committee  on  Research  and  Publication 

of  the  Neurological  Institute 2,500.00 

Department  of  Medicine 5,960.00 

Research  on   the  adrenal  cortical  hor- 
mone         2,000.00 

Normal   Child   Development  Clinic  in 

the  Department  of  Neurology 1,800.00 

Investigation  of  Hypoglycemia  in  the 

Department  of  Neurology 1,000.00 

Research  work  in  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry 1,000.00        32,060.00 


Maimed  (A.  T.),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Dif- 

erences  in  Mental  Ability 5.00 

Manges  (M.),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Dif- 
ferences in  Mental  Ability 25.00 

Master  (Arthur  M.),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social 

Differences  in  Mental  Ability 5.00 

Matheson  (William  J.)  Foundation,  to  be  added  to  the 
Matheson  Encephalitis  Fund  in  the  Department  of 
Bacteriology 4,000.00 

May  (Mitchell),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Dif- 
ferences in  Mental  Ability 10.00 
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Mayer  (Mrs.  Bernhard),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer 

in  Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture $300.00 

Merner  (Mrs.  Ruth  H.),  to  be  added  to  the  Palmer 

Wright  Memorial  Loan  Fund 15.00 

Merrill  (Miss  Priscilla  G.),  to  be  added  to  the  Depart- 
mental account  of  the  Crocker  Laboratory 10.00 

Messing  (Louis  N.),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social 

Differences  in  Mental  Ability 25.00 

Meyer  (Arthur  S.),  for  salaries  in  the  Department  of 

Law 50.00 

Meyer  (Max),  for  the  Louis  Wiley  Memorial  Fund  in 

Neurology 100.00 

Miller  (Linda  R.),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Dif- 
ferences in  Mental  Ability 25.00 

Montgomery   (Col.   Robert  H.),   for  the  purchase  of 

books  for  the  Library 250.00 

Moore  (Mrs.  WilUam  H.),  for  the  Firdausi  Celebration 

Fund 500.00 

Morgenthau  (Henry,  Sr.),  for  lectures  on  Decorative 

Arts  in  the  School  of  Architecture 300.00 

Morrison  (Hyman),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social 

Differences  in  Mental  Ability 3.00 

National    Oil   Products    Company,    for   the   following 
purposes: 

Special  research  in  Chemical  Pathology 

in  the  Department  of  Pathology $3,500.00 

Research  in  Food  Chemistry 3,000.00  6,500.00 


National  Research  Council,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Expenses  in  connection  with  a  study  of 

Native  Agriculture  in  South  America.  500.00 

Special  research  in  the  Department  of 

Anatomy 6,000.00  6,500.00 

National    Tuberculosis    Association,    for    research    in 

Tuberculosis 2,580.00 

Naumberg   (George  W.),   for  a  study  of  Racial  and 

Social  Differences  in  Mental  Ability 100.00 

Neurological  Institute,  for  the  Louis  Wiley  Memorial 

Fund  in  Neurology 800.00 

New  York  State  Library  School  Association,  for  scholar- 
ships in  the  School  of  Library  Service 900.00 

Parsons    (Mrs.    Elsie   Clews),   for   the   followng   pur- 
poses: 

Toward  the  cost  of  the  publication  of 

the  Hopi  Journal 500.00 

Support  of  research  in  Anthropology. .  .       3,000.00  3,500.00 

Paterno  (Dr.  Charles  P.),  for  the  Library 150.00 

Pfeiffer  (Mr.  G.  A.),  for  books  on  Chess  to  be  added  to 

the  Paul  Morphy  Chess  Collection  in  the  Library. . .  500.00 

Podell  (David  L.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Presbyterian  Hospital,  for  the  National  Tuberculosis 

Gift 40.00 

Proskauer  (Hon.  Joseph  M.),  toward  the  salary  of  a 

Lecturer  in  Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture. .  100.00 

Protestant  Episcopal  Society,  for  promoting  Religion 

and  Learning 150.00 
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Pupin   (Prof.   Michael  I.),  for  the  Marcellus  Hartley 

Research  Laboratory $50.00 

Putnam  (Albert  W.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 50.00 

Reinach  (Udo  M.),  for  the  following  purposes: 
Establish  The  Bulletin  of  the  Neuro- 
logical Institute  Fund $2,500.00 

Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Law ....  25.00  2,525.00 


Research  Corporation,  for  research  on  adrenal 
cortical  hormone  in  the  Department 

of  Biological  Chemistry 4,000.00 

Reynolds  (Jackson  E.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer 

in  Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 200.00 

Riesman  (David),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Dif- 
ferences in  Mental  Ability 5.00 

Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Research   and   Field   Training   in   An- 
thropology        5,625.00 

Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Law ....  2,000.00 
Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  1,500.00 
Development  of  Far  Eastern  Studies. . .       2,500.00 

Advanced  Humanistic  Work 25,000.00 

Research  in  Biological  Effects  of  Heavy 

Hydrogen 22,500.00 

Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics         2,000.00 

Research  in  Medical  Mycology 1,500.00 

Research  on  the  Pituitary  Gonad  Inter- 
relationship        5,000.00 

Research  in  the  Social  Sciences 75,918.94 

Studies  of  the  Common  Cold 13,750.00 

Studies  of  English  Usage 3,000.00 

Study  of  Virus  Diseases 3,453.35 

Salaries  of  new  personnel,  animals  and 
supplies  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  nutrition  in  Porto  Rico 2,000.02       165,747.31 

Rose  (Alfred  L.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Rosenthal  (William),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social 

Differences  in  Mental  Ability 25.00 

Rosoff  (Louis  H.),  for  a  prize  in  the  evening  courses  in 

Accounting  in  University  Extension 25.00 

Salmon   (Dr.  Louis  J.),  to  be  added  to  the  Dolphin 

Loan  Fund 5.00 

Sandoz  Chemical  Works,  Inc.,  to  be  added  to  the  Louis 

Wiley  Memorial  Fund  in  Neurology 100.00 

Schieffelin  &  Company,  for  research  in  Physiological 

Psychology 750.00 

Schiff  (John  M.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Schulte  (Arthur  D.),  for  salaries  in  the  Department  of 

Law 25.00 

Schulte  (David  A.),  for  salaries  in  the  Department  of 

Law 100.00 

Schulte  (J.  M.),  for  salaries  in  the  Department  of  Law  50.00 

Schurz  (Carl)  Memorial  Foundation,  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Deutsches  Haus 500.00 
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Schwarzhaupt  (Emil),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social 

Differences  in  Mental  Ability $15.00 

Seward  (Frederic  K.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer 

in  Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 50.00 

Shanberg  (M.  B.),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Dif- 
ferences in  Mental  Ability 10.00 

Shaw  (Charles  E.),  to  be  added  to  the  Palmer  Wright 

Memorial  Loan  Fund 10.00 

Shearn  (Clarence  J.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer 

in  Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Siris  (Dr.  Joseph),  tor  Epilepsy  Investigation  in  the 

Department  of  Neurology 20.00 

Smith  (Prof.  J.  Russell),  for  the  Economic  Geography 

Gift  in  the  School  of  Business 1,625.00 

Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati,  for  the 

stipend  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Scholarship 300.00 

Solomont   (James),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social 

Differences  in  Mental  Ability 5.00 

Spanish  Government,  for  the  support  of   the   Instituto 

de  las  Espanas 2,032.50 

Spence  (Kenneth  M.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer 

in  Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 50.00 

Spencer  (Edgar  A.  B.),  for  scholarship  aid  to  students 

in  Columbia  College 300.00 

Speyer   (James),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Squibb  (E.  R.  &  Sons),  for  the  following  purposes: 
Fellowship  in  the  Department  of  Bio- 
logical Chemistry $5,250.00 

Fellowship  in  the  Department  of  Anat- 
omy         1,800.00  7,050.00 


Stauffen    (Ernst),    toward    the    maintenance    of    the 

Deutsches  Haus 100.00 

Steinbach    (Mrs.    Maxim),    for   the   Friedman   Tuber- 
culosis Fund  in  the  Department  of  Bacteriology 300.00 

Stern  (A.  K.),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Differ- 
ences in  Mental  Ability 200.00 

Steuer  (Max  D.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 100.00 

Stiefel  (Carl  F.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 100.00 

Strausburger  (Clara),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social 

Differences  in  Mental  Ability 5.00 

Stroock  (Sol  M.),  for  the  following  purposes: 

Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Law ....  100.00 
Toward   the   salary   of   a   Lecturer   in 
Decorative    Arts,    School    of    Archi- 
tecture   50.00  150.00 


Students  of  the  1934  Summer  Session,  for  the  Summer 

Session  Entertainment  Fund 360.75 

Sulzberger    (Arthur    Hays),    toward    the    salary    of    a 

Lecturer  in  Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture. .  100.00 

Swaine  (Robert  T.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 50.00 
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Teachers  College,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Study  of  the  development  of  measures 

of  educational  need $3,500.00 

General  Infirmary  expenses  for  Teachers 

College  students 1,000.00        $4,500.00 


Thacher   (Hon.  Thomas  D.),  toward  the  salary  of  a 

Lecturer  in  Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture. .  100.00 

Theobold  (John  J.),  to  be  added  to  the  Palmer  Wright 

Memorial  Loan  Fund 2.00 

Thompson  (John  F.),  to  be  added  to  the  Palmer  Wright 

Memorial  Loan  Fund 25.00 

Thum  (Ferdinand),  for  lectures  on  Decorative  Arts  in 

the  School  of  Architecture 250.00 

Todd  (Mrs.  Henry  A.),  for  the  following  purposes: 

Romanic  Review 300.00 

Prize  in  the  French  Department 500.00  800.00 

Trumper  (Max),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Dif- 
ferences in  Mental  Ability 15.00 

Turner  (Prof.  Alva),  to  be  added  to  the  Palmer  Wright 

Memorial  Loan  Fund 10.00 

Tuttle  (Charles  H.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer  in 

Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 50.00 

Untermeyer  (Alvin),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social 

Differences  in  Mental  Ability 250.00 

Uterhart  (Henry  A.),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer 

in  Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 25.00 

Various   donors,    to   be  added   to   the   Palmer  Wright 

Memorial  Loan  Fund 56.50 

Various  donors,  for  the  Professors  of  Italian  Fellow- 
ship Fund 250.00 

Von  Zedlitz  (Mrs.  Anna  M.),  toward  the  maintenance 

of  the  Deutsches  Haus 20.00 

Wallach  (Sidney),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Dif- 
ferences in  Mental  Ability 750.00 

Waller  (Mrs.  Jessie  V.),  to  be  added  to  the  Louis  Wiley 

Memorial  Fund  in  Neurology 250.00 

Wallerstein   (Leo),   for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social 

Differences  in  Mental  Ability 25.00 

Wallerstein   (Max),   for  a  study  of   Racial  and  Social 

Differences  in  Mental  Ability 25.00 

Walsh  (Margaret),  for  the  Romanic  Review 100.00 

Walter  (Henry  G.),  for  special  scholarship  purposes  in 

the  Law  School 10.00 

Wensley  (Roger  L.),  to  be  added  to  the  Dolphin  Loan 

Fund 10.00 

White  (Y.  du  Pratt),  toward  the  salary  of  a  Lecturer 

in  Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture 50.00 

Wickersham    (George    W.),    toward    the   salary    of    a 

Lecturer  in  Decorative  Arts,  School  of  Architecture. .  100.00 

Williamson  (Dr.  C.  C),  toward  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity Medical  Offlee 100.00 

Witman  (M.  J.),  for  salaries  in  the  Department  of  Law  10.00 

Wolfson  (H.  A.),  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Dif- 
ferences in  Mental  Ability 10.00 

Zaretzki  (Joseph),  to  be  added  to  the  Palmer  Wright 

Memorial  Loan  Fund 5.00     $524,927.52 


$1,766,571.97 
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C.  OTHER  GIFTS: 

Anonynous.    Two  desks  and  two  rugs  for  use  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Men's 

Residence  Halls. 
Armstrong  (Prof.  E.  H.).    Valuable  and  useful  scientific  equipment  for  use  in  the 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering. 
Bogert  (Anna).     Collection  of  about  five  hundred  thirty  photographs  (including 

twenty  etchings)  of  Italian  art  and  architecture  for  the  Avery  Library. 
Campbell  (Prof.  William).     Scientific  appartus  accumulated  by  him  during  his 

studies  in  Pyrometry  and  Metallurgy  for  use  in  the  Department  of  Physics. 
Davis  (Mrs.  Estelle),  group  of  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Columbia  Laboratory 

Players,  friends  and  former  students  of.    A  portrait  of  Mrs.  Davis  painted  by 

Mrs.  William  T.  Brewster. 
duPont  (Mrs.  Coleman).    Property  at  Irvington-on-Hudson,  known  as  "Nevis." 
Fackenthal  (Dr.  B.  F.,  Jr.).    Rare  document  concerning  regulations  of  weights  and 

bills  of  sale  at  the  town  of  Burgo,  signed  by  King  Phillip  the  Third,  March  10, 1616. 
Foster  (Miss  Florida  Hale).  A  bust  of  Dr.  St.  Clair  McKelway,  to  be  placed  in  the 

School  of  Journalism. 
Johnson  (William  Samuel).    Two  important  volumes  to  be  added  to  the  Johnson 

papers  in  the  Library,  and  a  coffee  pot  originally  belonging  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 

First  President  of  King's  College. 
Johnson  (William  Samuel).    Interesting  and  important  papers  written  by  or  per- 
taining to  William  Samuel  Johnson,  Third  President  of  the  College,  to  be  added 

to  the  Johnson  papers  in  the  Library. 
Krapp  (Mrs.  George  P.).    Five  hundred  fifty  volumes  on  English  Literature  from 

the  Library  of  her  husband,  the  late  Professor  Krapp. 
Lankes  (J.  J.).     Twenty  woodcut  bookplates  for  the  bookplate  collection  of  the 

Library. 
Lewis  (Allen).    Five  bookplates  for  the  bookplate  collection  of  the  Library. 
McCrea  (Dr.  Nelson  G.).  former  students  and  faculty  associates  of.     A  portrait 

of  Professor  McCrea. 
Mann   (Miss  Mary  Lee).     Fourteen  autographed  letters,  including  letters  from 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Anthony  Trollope  and  others  for  the  Library. 
Marchbanks  Press.    Books  and  papers  representing  the  work  of  Mr.  Hal  March- 
banks  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
Merck  and  Company.    A  collection  of  their  fine  chemical  products,  together  with 

an  attractive  display  cabinet,  for  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 
Mitchell  (Prof.  Wesley  C),  friends  of.    Portrait  of  Professor  Mitchell,  painted  by 

Mrs.  Winifred  Rieber,  to  hang  in  the  Seminar  Room  in  South  Hall. 
Smith  (Mrs.  Alexander).    A  bronze  bust  of  Professor  Smith  for  the  Department 

of  Chemistry. 
Symmes  (William  B.,  Jr.).    A  large  quartered  oak  table  and  eight  chairs  for  use 

in  the  office  of  the  Treasurer. 
Tannenbaum  (Dr.  Frank).     Large  collection  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  dealing 

with  Mexican  economic  and  social  conditions,  as  well  as  numerous  files  con- 
taining records  of  land  ownership  in  Mexico,  for  the  Library. 
United  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company.    Valuable  equipment  for  use  in  the 

Department  of  Physics. 
Verplanck  (Messrs.  E.  F.  and  W.  E.)  and  Bleecker  (Mrs.  Virginia  V.).     Three 

volumes  of  Bacon,  with  William  Samuel  Johnson's  bookplate  and  signature  of 

Gulian  C.  Verplanck  (AB  1801  and  Trustee  from  1821  to  1825). 
Willhoft  (Mrs.  F.  O.).    Approximately  one  hundred  volumes  of  technical  books  on 

various  phases  of  Engineering,  to  be  added  to  the  Egleston  Library  in  the  School 

of  Engineering. 

FREDERICK  A.  GOETZE, 
New  York,  June  30,  1935.  Treasurer. 
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BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1935 

ASSETS 

Current  Funds 
General 

Cash   in  Banks $32,731.42 

Accounts  Receivable 

College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion   Board $2,062.08 

Unpaid  Fees,  etc i,490-38  3.552-46 


Note  Receivable  —  Alumnae 
Council — Greek  Games  Ly- 
rics Committee 950.00 

Inventories — Food    and   Sup- 
plies      1,025.95 

Roller    Skates    .  40-i3 

Rental  Library  .  16.98  1,083.06 


Prepaid   Expenses,   etc 1.748.87 

Advanced  to  Barnard  Camp  Fund 278.76 

Due  from  Other  Funds 

Restricted  Funds    (see   con- 
tra)        2}.78 

Loan  Funds  (see  contra)    ,  15,915.00  15,938.78  $56,283.35 


Restricted 
Cash  in  Banks 27,927-29  $84,210.64 


Loan  Funds 

Cash   in   Banks 1,611.62 

Notes  Receivable 

Student  Loan  Committee  of  the  Associate  Alumnae 3^,555-19  38,166.81 


Endowment  and  Other  Nonexpendable  Funds 

Endowment  Special 

Funds  Fund 

Cash  in  Banks 70,478.18  61.00 

Investments — book  value^ 

Bonds 2,188,762.52  126,736.50 

Real  Estate  Mortgage    ....  3,000.00 

Preferred  Stocks 1,070,118.72 

Common  Stocks 1,003,673.94 

Notes  Receivable 2,500.00 


4,268,055.18  126,736.50      4,394,791.68 


4.338,533-36  126,797.50  4,465,330.86 


Plant  Funds 

Educational  Plant 

Grounds         1,165,000.00 

Buildings 1,154,368.13 

Equipment      65,519.43      2,384,887.56 


Auxiliary  Enterprises  Plant 

Residence   Halls  Buildings 1,254,332.49 

Residence  Halls  Equipment 129,333.38 

Barnard   Camp 9,716.34       1,393,382.21       3,778,269.77 


Total  Assets $8,365,978.08 

^Market  value  approximately  $4,552,652. 
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BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  3^,  1935 

LIABILITIES  AND  FUNDS 

Current  Funds 
General 

Accounts  Payable $100.27 

Deferred  Income  Credits 

Students'  Room  Deposits,  etc 5,872.00 

Surplus       50,311.08  $56,283.35 

Restricted 

Due  to  Current  Funds — General  (see  contra)  23.78 

Balance  of  Funds — net 27,903.51  27,927.29  $84,210.64 

Loan  Funds 

Due  to  Current  Funds — General   (see  contra) 15,915.00 

Principal  of  Funds 22,251.81  38,166.81 

Endowment  and  Other  Nonexpendable  Funds 
Principal  of  Funds  with  Income  Designated  for — 

Unrestricted    Purposes 2,647,742.86 

Restricted    Purposes 1,458,636.63 

Principal  of  a  Fund  Whose  Income  is  Subject  to 

an  Annuity  Agreement 500,000.00 

4,606,379.49 
Deduct:  Net  Loss  on  Consolidated  Investments 

to  June  30,  1935 267,846.13      4,338,533.36 

Principal  of  a  Special  Fund  Whose  Income  is 

Subject  to  an  Annuity  Agreement 126,797.50      4,465,330.86 

Plant  Funds 

College  Grounds  Fund 1,165,000.00 

College  Buildings  Fund 1,565,301.35 

College  Equipment  Fund 194,852.81 

Special  Funds  invested  in  Hewitt  Hall  Dormitory 843,399.27 

Barnard  Camp  Fund 9,716.34       3,778,269.77 

Total  Liabilities  and  Funds      $8,365,978.08 
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STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I935 
INCOME 

Educational  and  General 

Student  Fees $394,614.13 

Endowment  and  Special  Fund  Investments: 

Unrestricted  Funds $133,205.13 

Restricted  Funds 36,259.20  169,464.33 

Gifts      12,490.65 

Sundry  Income 1, 547-39         $578,116.50 

Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 

Residence   Halls       199,541.43 

Barnard  Hall  and  Lunchroom — Summer  Session 10,281.61 

Lunchroom — Regular   Session 17,472.70 

Sundry  Income 1,002.62           228,298.36 

Other  Noneducational  Income 

Scholarships,  Fellowships,  and  Other  Student  Aid: 

Endowment    Investments 27,289.90 

Gifts       3.543-87  30.833-77 

Annuity  Funds  Investments 12,700.00 

Miscellaneous 469.18  44,002.95 

$850,417.81 

EXPENDITURE 

Educational  and  General 

General  Administration  and  General  Expense $107,006.42 

Instruction: 

Salaries       $379,554.00 

Assistance  and  Expense 12,031.31 

Special    Lecture 50.00  391.635.31 

Library: 

Salaries       13,184.56 

Books,   etc 6,151.13  19.335-69 

Health  Department: 

Salaries       8,925.50 

Expenses 1,681.95 

Infirmary 2,490.00  13,097.45 

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Physical  Plant  and  Other  Gen- 
eral Services 80,571.52        $611,646.39 

Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 

Residence  Halls       152,495.57 

Barnard  Hall  and  Lunchroom — Summer  Session 11,583.97 

Lunchroom — Regular   Session 19.865,37 

Barnard   Camp 516.15  184,461.06 

Other  Noneducational  Expense 

Scholarships,  Fellowships,  and  Other  Student  Aid 60,692.71 

Annuities 12,700.00 

Miscellaneous      469.18  73,861.89 

Total  Expenditure 869,969.34 

Excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income 

Educational  and   General 33.529-89 

Auxiliary  Enterprises   and   Activities 43,837.30 

Other  Noneducational  Transactions 29,858.94 

Net  Excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income 19,551.53 

$850,417.81 


BARNARD  COLLEGE 

PRINCIPALS   OF  SPECIAL  FUNDS,  JUNE  30,   I935 
A.  For  General  Endowment 

ALUMNAE  FUND  FOR  ENDOWMENT 

Gifts  of  alumnae  of  Barnard  College  for  endowment.  Established  1932  ....      $28,590.17 

ANDERSON  (MRS.  ELIZABETH  MILBANK)  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Anderson.  Established  1922 40,000.00 

BROWN  (DELPHINE)  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Delphine  Brown.  Until  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  applied  to  the  general 
expenses  of  the  College.  Established  1929 52,002.59 

BURGESS  (ANNIE  P.)  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.  Established  191 }. 
(See  Burgess  Fund  under  Seaion  C — "For  Construction  and  Equipment 
of  Buildings")      392-72 

CARPENTER  (HENRIETTA)  FUND 

Gift  of  General  H.  W.  Carpentier,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  toward  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  an  annuity.  Established  1898,  1900,  1911,  1913,  1914.  and 
1515         500,000.00 

CARPENTIER  (H.  W.)  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  General  H.  W.  Carpentier.  Established  1919  ....    1,310,826.41 

CHOATE  (MRS.  JOSEPH  H.)   ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate  for  endowment.  Established  1918 35,000.00 

FISKE  FOUNDERSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Josiah  M. 
Fiske.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  applied  to  the  running  expenses  of 
the   College    .   - 5,000.00 

FISKE  HALL  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  care,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of  Fiske 
Hall.    Established    1910 469,930.51 

GEER  FUND 

A  memorial  to  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins  Geer  made  by  the  Class  of  1915. 

Established    1920 5,000.00 

GENERAL  ENDOWMENT  FUND 423,177.81 

GIBBES  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Emily  O.  Gibbes.  The  income  of  the  fund  is 

paid  for  life  to  Edwina  M.  Post.  Established  1908 126,797.50 

HARRIMAN  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  to  establish  a  fund,  the  income  therefrom  to  be 
used  for  physical  education  and  development,  or  to  meet  the  deficit  in 
running  expenses.  Established  1914 100,000.00 

HERRMAN  FOUNDERSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Esther  Herrman.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  applied 

to  the  general  needs  of  the  College 5,000.00 

MUNN  (ANNE  ELDER)  MEMORIAL  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  I.  Sheldon  Tilney  in  memory  of  her  mother.  The  income  is  to  be 

used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees.  Established  1918 7,500.00 
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ROCKEFELLER  (JOHN  D. )   ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  toward  the  permanent  endowment  of  Barnard 

College.    Established    1901 250,000.00 

SAGE  (RUSSELL)  MEMORIAL  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  Established  1920.  (See  Russell 
Sage  Memorial  Fund  under  Section  C — -"For  Construction  and  Equipment 
of   Buildings")        51,836.38 

SANDERS  (ELEANOR  BUTLER)  FOUNDERSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  M.   Sanders.  The  income  of  the 

fund  is  used  for  the  current  needs  of  the  College.  Established  1908    ....  5,000.00 

SMITH  (ANNA  E.)  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Anna  E.  Smith.  Established  1916 10,000.00 

STOKES  (OLIVIA  E.  P.)  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Olivia  E.  P.  Stokes.  The  income  of  the  fund 

is  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  College.  Established  1929   .      283,416.78 

STRAIGHT  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Willard  Straight.  Established  1920 20,000.00 

TILLOTSON  (EMMA  A.)  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Emma  A.  Tillotson.  Established  1910 5,000.00 

WOERISHOFFER  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  Woerishoffer  for  endowment.  Established  1913,  1917  .    .    .         10,000.00 

$3,744,470.87 

B.  For  Designated  Purposes 

ADAIR  (WILLIAM  R.  AND  MARTHA  S.)   FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Helen  Adair,  to  establish  a  fund  in  memory  of  her 
father  and  mother.  The  annual  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  library.  Established  1924 $980.00 

ADAMS  (EDWARD  DEAN)   FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  Edward  Dean  Adams.  The  income  is  to  be  used  to  encourage  the 

study  of  the  German  language  and  literature.  Established  1925 4,687.50 

ALDRICH  (MARY  GERTRUDE  EDSON)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  James  Herman  Aldrich.  Established  1916 1,000.00 

ALUMNAE  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  Class  of  1912  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  scholarships. 

Established    1923 3,010.00 

BALDWIN  (JANE)  MEMORIAL  FUND 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Jane  Baldwin,  daughter  of  the  late  Professor  Charles 
Sears  Baldwin  of  Barnard  College.  The  annual  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  in  the  held  of  medieval  litera- 
ture, these  books  to  be  inscribed  as  having  been  bought  from  this  fund. 
Established    1924 624.36 

BARNARD  (ANNA  E.)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  Emily  H.  Bourne  in  honor  of  the  late  Mrs.  John  G.  Barnard,  for  a 
scholarship  to  be  awarded  annually  at  the  discretion  of  the  founder  in  con- 
ference with  the  representatives  of  the  College.  Established  1899 3,000.00 

BARNARD  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  alumnae  of  the  Barnard  School  for  Girls.  Established  1916 4,000.00 

BENNETT  (EDNA  HENRY)  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Mrs.  Edna  Henry  Bennett.  The  income  of  the  fund 
is  to  be  used  to  aid  such  Barnard  students  as  the  Department  of  Zoology 
may  recommend  in  carrying  on  their  studies  at  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts.  Established   1927 1,640.35 
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BOGERT  (ANNA  SHIPPEN  YOUNG)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.  The  annual  income  is  to 
defray  the  tuition  and  expenses  of  a  worthy  pupil  who  is  unable  to  pay 
her  own  expenses.  Established  1913 5,000.00 

BOGERT  (CHARLES  E.)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.  The  annual  income  is  to 
defray  the  tuition  and  expenses  of  a  worthy  pupil  who  is  unable  to  pay  her 
own  expenses.  Established  1913 5,000.00 

BOOTH  (MRS.  EVA-LENA  MILLER)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  to 
found  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Eva-Lena  Miller  Booth.  Established 
1932      1,000.00 

BREARLEY  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  pupils  of  the  Brearley  School  for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  annually 

to  a  student  who  deserves  assistance.  Established  1899 3,000.00 

BRENNER  (MARTHA  ORNSTEIN)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  in  memory  of  Martha  Ornstein  Brenner,   Class  of  1899,   by  her  friends. 

Established  1915       4,000.00 

BRETT  (ALICE  MARIE-LOUISE)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Philip  E.  Brett  to  establish  a  scholarship  in 
memory  of  his  daughter,  Alice  Marie-Louise  Brett,  of  the  Class  of  1915, 
Barnard  College.  Established  1930 10,000.00 

BROOKS  (ARTHUR)  MEMORIAL  FUND 

Gift  of  Olivia  E.  Phelps  Stokes  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Reverend  Arthur 
Brooks,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Barnard  College  during  the  first  six  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  aid  needy  and  deserv- 
ing students  of  the  College.  Established  1897 5,000.00 

BRYSON  (ELLA  FITZGERALD)  MEMORIAL  FUND 

Gift  of  Miss  Juliet  Thompson  to  establish  a  fund  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Ella  Fitz- 
Gerald  Bryson,  Class  of  1894,  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the  fund 
is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Ella  Weed  Library.  Estab- 
lished 1932       2,500.00 

BRYSON  (FRANK  GILBERT)  MEMORIAL  PRIZE  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ella  FitzGerald  Bryson  in  memory  of  her 
husband.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  given  annually  as  a  prize  to  a 
member  of  the  graduating  class  of  Barnard  College  who  has  given  conspic- 
uous evidence  of  unselfishness  during  her  College  course.  Established  1931  3,000.00 

CARPENTIER  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  General  H.  W.  Carpentier  for  scholarships.  Estab- 
lished 1919 200,000.00 

CHISHOLM  (ELIZA  TAYLOR)  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Miss  Chisholm's  School  for  a  scholarship, 
to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  of  the  Faculty 
to  a  student  in  need  of  assistance,  said  Alumnae  Association  reserving  the 
privilege  of  precedence  for  such  candidates  as  they  may  recommend.  Estab- 
lished 1901 3,000.00 

CHOATE  (CAROLINE  S.)  FUND 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be 
expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  for  paying  visiting  professors  and 
lecturers  from  Great  Britain.  Established  1934 5,000.00 

CLARK  (THOMAS  F.)  STUDENTS  LOAN  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.   Fanny  Foster  Clark.  The  income  of  the  fund 

is  to  be  loaned  to  needy  students.  Established  1928 100,000.00 

CLARKSON  (JENNIE  B. )  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  W.  R.  Clarkson  for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  annually 

to  a  student  who  deserves  assistance.  Established  1898 3,000.00 
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COE  (MRS.  HENRY  CLARKE)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  National  Society  of  New  England  Women  for  a  scholarship  to  be 
awarded  on  the  nomination  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Scholarship  Committee 
of  the  above  society,  to  a  student  from  New  England  or  of  New  England 
parentage.  Established  1904 3,600.00 

1896  LIBRARY  FUND 

Gift  of  the  Class  of  1896  Barnard  College  on  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
their  graduation.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  library.  Established  1926 600.00 

ENGLISH  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

An  anonymous  gift.  Established  1920 5,000.00 

FISKE  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 

placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dean  of  Barnard  College.  Established  1895  5,000.00 

FISKE  (MARTHA  T.)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  Anna  E.  Smith,  for  a  nonresident  scholarship  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Martha 

T.  Fiske-Collord.  Established  1911 5,000.00 

GALWAY  FUND 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  for  a  scholarship.  Established  1912 2,400.00 

GOLDFRANK  (IRMA  ALEXANDER)  FUND 

Gift  of  friends  of  Mrs.  Irma  Alexander  Goldfrank,  the  income  of  which  is  to 

help  deserving  students  in  time  of  special  need.  Established  1919   ....  2,105.55 

GRAHAM  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Graham  School.  The  income  of  the  fund 

is  to  be  applied  to  the  tuition  of  a  student.  Established  1907 3,000.00 

HEALTH  FUND 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  to  promote  the  physical  health  of  the  students  and 

officers  of  the  College.  Established  1917 5,988.27 

HERRMAN  BOTANICAL  PRIZE  FUND 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Esther  Herrman,  for  a  prize  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the 

most  proficient  student  in  botany 1,000.00 

HERTZOG  (EMMA)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  Emma  Hertzog,  who  for  a  long 
period  of  years  was  prominently  identified  with  the  intellectual  life  of 
Yonkers.  The  income  is  awarded  annually  to  a  graduate  of  the  Yonkers 
High  School.  Established  1904 3,000.00 

JACKSON  (CHARLOTTE  LOUISE)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Fannie  A.  Jackson  to  establish  a  fund  in 
memory  of  her  sister,  Charlotte  Louise  Jackson.  The  income  of  this  fund 
is  to  be  used  for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  a  graduate  of  the  Yonkers 
High  School,  selected  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  City  of  Yonkers,  New  York.  Established  1929 5,000.00 

JOLINE  (MARY  E.  LARKIN)  MUSIC  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Larkin  Joline.  The  income  of  the  fund 
is  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  musical  instru- 
ments given  to  Barnard  College  by  Mrs.  Joline,  and  to  establish  a  scholar- 
ship for  a  student  of  music.  Established  1927 10,000.00 

JOLINE  (MARY  E.  LARKIN)  PROFESSORSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Larkin  Joline.  The  income  of  the  fund 
is  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  a  professorship  of  music  and  the  musi- 
cal arts.  Established  1927 100,000.00 

KAUFMANN  (JESSIE)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  Julius  Kaufmann  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Jessie  Kaufmann.  The  annual  income  of  the  fund  is  awarded  on  the 
merits  of  the  entrance  examinations  to  a  student  who,  after  careful  investi- 
gation, is  found  to  have  no  relative  able  to  assist  her  financially.  Established 
1902       4,000.00 
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KINNICUTT  (ELEONORA)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Kinnicutt,  a  Trustee  of  the  College, 
to  establish  a  scholarship.  The  income  is  awarded  to  a  student  who  needs 
assistance.   Established   1911 5,000.00 

KOHN  MATHEMATICAL  PRIZE  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  S.  H.  Kohn  for  a  prize  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  senior  for 

excellence  in  mathematics 1,000.00 

LAIDLAW  (JAMES  LEES)  FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laidlaw.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used 
to  promote  international  understanding  by  bringing  to  the  College  visiting 
professors  and  lecturers  from  foreign  countries.  Established  1929 10,000.00 

LARNED  (AUGUSTA)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

A  legacy  from  the  estate  of  Augusta  Earned  for  a  scholarship,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  awarded  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Scholarships  to  a 
student  in  good  standing  who  is  in  need  of  aid.  Established  1924 10,000.00 

McLEAN  (MRS.  DONALD)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  income  of  the  fund  is  awarded  in  conference  with  a  representative  of 
the  Chapter  to  a  deserving  student  who  agrees  to  pursue  the  study  of  history 
(chiefly  that  of  the  United  States)  continuously  throughout  her  college 
course.   Established   1906 3,000.00 

MOIR  (WILLIAM)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Emily  H.  Moir   in  memory  of  her  husband. 

Established  1912      10,000.00 


MURRAY  (CAROLINE  CHURCH)  FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  George  Welwood  Murray  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Caroline  Church 
Murray.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  used  in  aid  of  needy  and  deserv- 
ing students.  Established  1918 5,000.00 

MURRAY  (GEORGE  WELWOOD)  GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  George  Welwood  Murray  to  establish  a  fund  the  income  of  which 
is  to  be  used  for  a  graduate  fellowship  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  that 
member  of  the  graduating  class  of  Barnard  College  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Faculty,  shows  most  promise  of  distinction  in  her  chosen  line  of  work 
in  the  field  of  the  humanities  and/or  the  social  sciences.  Established  1930        15,000.00 

1919  DECENNIAL  FUND 

Decennial  gift  of  the  Class  of  1919  of  Barnard  College  to  endow  a  room  in 

Hewitt  Hall.  Established  1929 5,000.00 

1920  LIBRARY  FUND 

Decennial  gift  of  the  Class  of  1920,  Barnard  College,  to  establish  a  fund,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  of  American  and 
British  poetry  for  the  Ella  Weed  Library.  Established  1930 2,500.00 

1921  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Decennial  gift  of  the  Class  of  1921,  Barnard  College,  to  establish  a  fund,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  used  to  help  needy  and  deserving  students.  Estab- 
lished 1931 2,500.00 

OGILVIE  (CLINTON)  MEMORIAL  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Clinton  Ogilvie.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  applied  to  the 

salaries  of  assistants  in  the  Department  of  Geology.  Established  1914  .    .    .         10,000.00 

POPE  (MARY  BARSTOW)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  in  memory  of   Mary  Barstow  Pope,   sometime  teacher  in  Miss  Chapin's 

School,  by  her  friends,  her  fellow  teachers,  and  her  pupils.  Established  1913  4,000.00 

PRINCE  (HELEN)  MEMORIAL  PRIZE  FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  Julius  Prince,  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  Helen  C.  Prince,  Class  of 
1922,  to  establish  a  prize  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  the  undergraduate 
student  who  submits  the  best  piece  of  creative  English  composition.  Estab- 
lished  1922       1,200.00 
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PULITZER  (LUCILLE)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  Lucille  Pulitzer. 
The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  scholarships.  Established  1899 
and  1903,  1915  and  1916 176,459.04 

REED  (CAROLINE  GALLUP)  PRIZE  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  William  Barclay  Parsons.  Established  1916 1,000.00 

SALARY  INCREASE  FUND 

Gift  of  the  Class  of  1903,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  to  increase  salaries. 

Established   1928       6,100.00 

SANDERS  (HENRY  M.)   FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Rev.  Henry  M.  Sanders  to  establish  a  scholarship 
to  be  known  as  and  called  the  Eleanor  Butler  Sanders  Scholarship.  Estab- 
lished    1922         10,000.00 

SCHMITT-KANEFENT  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Catherine  Schmitt  to  establish  a  scholarship 

to  be  known  as  the  "Schmitt-Kanefent  Scholarship."  Established  1931   .    .  7,101.75 

SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  friends  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  applied  toward 

helping  deserving  students  through  college.  Established  1901 9,930.00 

SHAW  FUND 

A  memorial  to  Anna  Howard  Shaw.  The  income  is  applied  towards  the  expenses 

of  the  Department  of  Government.  Established  1920 6,204.30 

SMITH  (EMILY  JAMES)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  Emily  H.  Bourne  in  honor  of  Emily  James  Smith,  Dean  of  Barnard 
College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  awarded  in  conference  with  the  founder. 
Established  1899      3,000.00 

SMITH  (GEORGE  W.)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  in  memory  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Smith,  a  Trustee  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Dean  of  Barnard  College.  Established  1906 5,000.00 

SPERANZA  (CARLO  L.)  PRIZE  FUND 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  for  the  founding  of  a  prize  in  memory  of  Professor 
Carlo  Leonardo  Speranza,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  student  in  Barnard 
College  for  excellence  in  Italian.  Established  1911 1,000.00 

TALCOTT  (JAMES)  FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.   James  Talcott,   to   found   a  professorship  of  religious   instruction. 

Established   1915      100,000.00 

TATLOCK  PRIZE  FUND 

Gift  in  memory  of  Jean  Willard  Tatlock,  Class  of  1895,  by  her  friends,  to  found 
a  prize  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  undergraduate  student  most  proficient 
in   Latin.   Established    1917 1,250.00 

TILLOTSON  (EMMA  A.)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  Estate  of  Emma  A.  Tillotson.  Established  1910 5,000.00 

VELTIN  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  alumnae  of  Mile.  Veltin's  School.  Established  1905 3,000.00 

VON  WAHL  PRIZE  FUND 

Gift  of  friends  of  Constance  von  Wahl,  1912,  to  found  a  prize  to  be  awarded 
annually  to  a  senior  who  has  rendered  the  highest  type  of  service  to  the 
College.  Established  1915       1,300.00 

VOSBURGH   (HELEN  ELIZABETH)    SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Katherine  G.  Lippkc.  In  awarding  this  scholar- 
ship, preference  is  given  to  self-supporting  students.  Established  1934   .    .  5,000.00 
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WEED  (ELLA)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  pupils  of  Miss  Anne  Browne's  School,  in  memory  of  Ella  Weed,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  Academic  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Barnard  College  during  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence.  Established  1897  3,000.00 

WHITMAN  MEMORIAL  FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Whitman,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Janet  McCook  Whit- 
man, a  former  student  and  graduate  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of 
the  fund  is  to  be  used  towards  the  support  of  a  Chair  of  Philosophy.  Estab- 
lished  1920       5,000.00 

WOMEN'S    ORGANIZATION    FOR    NATIONAL    PROHIBITION    REFORM 

FELLOWSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  Women's  Organization  for  National  Prohibition  Reform.  The 
income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  a  fellowship  to  be  awarded  annually 
by  the  Faculty  of  Barnard  College  to  a  student  of  exceptional  ability  in 
the  field  of  political  science  who  shows  special  promise  of  future  usefulness 
in  the  public  service,  and  shall  be  open  to  a  graduate  of  any  college  of 
recognized  standing  in  the  United  States,  to  be  used  for  a  year  of  graduate 
study  at  any  approved  college  or  university.  Established  1934 30,000.00 

ZIESER  (GERALDINE  VOIT)  MEMORIAL  FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  H.  Zieser  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Geraldine 
Voit  Zieser,  Class  of  1930.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  to  purchase 
books  for  the  Italian  courses  of  the  College.  Established  1929 1,025.00 

$988,706.12 
C.  For  Construction  and  Equipment  of  Buildings 

BURGESS  (ANNIE  P.)  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.  The  principal  of  this  fund 

was  invested  in  Hewitt  Hall  1924-25.  Established  1913 $66,363.64 

GIBBES  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Emily  O.  Gibbes.  The  principal  of  this  fund 

was  invested  in  Hewitt  Hall  1924-25.  Established  1908 223,193.44 

KENNEDY  (JOHN  STEWART)  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  John  Stewart  Kennedy.   The  principal   of 

this  fund  was  invested  in  Hewitt  Hall  1924-25.  Established  1910 47,683.24 

SAGE  (RUSSELL)  MEMORIAL  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  The  principal  of  this  fund  was 

invested  in  Hewitt  Hall  1924-25.  Established  1920 506,158.95 


$843,399-27 


TAX  VALUATION  OF  BARNARD  COLLEGE  PROPERTY 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1934-35 


Lot  No.  I,  Block  No.  1992,  ii9th-i20th  Streets  and  Claremont  Avenue 

and  Broadway                                                                                               1934  1935 

Land $725,000.00  $725,000.00 

Building 275,000.00  275,000.00 

Total $1,000,000.00  $1,000,000.00 

Lot  No.  I,  Block  No.  1989,  ii6th-ii9th  Streets  and  Claremont  Avenue 
and  Broadway 

Land $2,250,000.00  $2,250,000.00 

Buildings 1,000,000.00    1,000,000.00 

Total $3,250,000.00  $3,250,000.00 

Lot  No.  27,  Block  1989 
Land 

(Garden) $825,000.00       $800,000.00 

as  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  September 
17.  1935- 
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TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

ASSETS 

I.  Current  Funds  Assets 

Cash $44,6j7.j7 

Accounts  and  Notes  Receivable,  Less  Reserve 168,619.86 

Investments  at  cost  less  amortization 470,262.14 

Inventories  of  Foods  and  Supplies 60,957.96 

Inventories  of  Bureau  of  Publications 76,816.80 

Deferred  Charges      47,941.56 

Accumulated  Deficits      214,009.66 

Total  Current  Funds  Assets $1,083,245.35 

II.  Loan  Funds  Assets 

Cash 23,350.46 

Bonds 200.00 

Student  Loan  Notes  Receivable,   Estimated  Collectible   .    .  134,489.88 

Welfare  Fund  Notes  Receivable 3,213.00 

Total  Loan  Funds  Assets 161,253.34 

III.  Endowment  Funds  Assets 

Cash 7.639.39 

Securities  at  cost  less  amortization 6,138,733.55 

Real  Estate — College  Residence  Halls 1,434,279.81 

Total  Endowment  Funds  Assets 7,580,652.75 

IV.  Plant  Funds  Assets 

A.  Unexpended 

Cash 12,392.74 

Investments — at   cost 24,875.00  37,267.74 

B.  Invested  in  Plant 

Educational  Activities   Plant     ....       8,103,323.71 

Auxiliary  Activities  Plant 2,470,464.08     10,573,787.79 

Total   Plant  Funds  Assets 10,611,055.53 

V.  Agency  Funds  Assets 

Stock  of  Parents   Publishing  Association 100,110.00 

Total  Agency  Funds  Assets 100,110.00 

Total  Assets $19,536,316.97 


2l6  COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  3^,  1935 

LIABILITIES  AND  FUNDS 

I.  Current  Liabilities  and  Funds 

A.  General 

Notes   Payable $175,000.00 

Current    Liabilities 187,086.90 

Deferred  Credits  to  Income 50,506.55 

Working  Capital 109,373.29        $521,966.74 

B.  Restricted 

Gifts,    Grants,    and    Reserves    Unex- 
pended        219,555.18 

Restricted  Endowment  Income  Funds  6,865.18 

Teachers  Retirement  Funds 292,983.92 

Reserves  for  Current  Purposes     .    .    .  41,874.33          561,278.61 

Total  Current  Liabilities  and  Funds $1,083,245.35 

II.  Loan  Funds  (Loanable  Principal) 

Loan  Funds  for  Teachers  College  Students 154,359.84 

Loan  Funds  for  New  College  Students 2,515.01 

Welfare  Funds 4,378.49 

Total  Loan  Funds 161,253.34 

III.  Endowment  Funds 

Endowment  Funds,  the  Income  of  Which  is  Available  for 

General   Purposes 3,521,012.60 

Endowment  Funds,  the  Income  of  Which  is  Designated  for 

Purposes   Other  than  Student  Aid 3,859,911.19 

Endowment  Funds,  the  Income  of  Which  is  Designated  for 

Student  Aid 125,913.20 

Reserves  Arising  from  Gains  over  Losses  on  Investments  .  73,815.76 

Total  Endowment  Funds 7,580,652.75 

IV.  Plant  Liabiuties  and  Plant  Funds 

A.  Plant  Funds  Unexpended 37,267.74 

B.  Plant  Funds  Invested  in  Plant 

In  Educational  Activities  Plant  .    .    .      8,003,323.71 
In  Auxiliary  Activities  Plant  ....       1,136,184.27 

C.  Due  to  Endowment 1,434,279.81     10,573,787.79 

Total  Plant  Liabilities  and  Plant  Funds 10,611,055.53 

V.  Agency  Funds 

Parents  Publishing  Association  Fund 100,110.00 

Total  Agency  Funds 100,110.00 

Total   Liabilities  and  Funds $19,536,316.97 


TEACHERS    COLLEGE  1VJ 

STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  INCOME 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   I935 

(i)   Educational  AND  General 

1.  Student  Fees 

Teachers  College  Fees $1,216,174.99 

New  College  Fees 134,086.31 

Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Fees 474,652.49    $1,824,913.79 

2.  Endowments 

General  Endowment 143,637.68 

Restricted   Endowment 154,838.60  298,476.28 

3.  Gifts  and  Grants 

Restricted  to  Expenditures  for  Designated  Purposes 204,981.05 

4.  Sales  and  Services  of  Educational  Departments 

Practical   Science  Sales  and  Services 7,483.96 

Pamphlets  and  Publications 2,762.33  10,246.29 

5.  Other  Sources 

Rentals  and  Interest  on  Plant  Funds 77,000.00 

Interest  on  Current  Funds 322.91 

Other   Income      12,812.83  90.135-74 

Total  Educational  and  General  Income $2,464,753.15 

(2)  Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 

1.  Residence   Halls      297,581.31 

2.  Dining    Halls 308,478.53 

3.  Supply  Room 7,126.36 

4.  Bureau  of  Publications      194,922.49 

Total  Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities  Income $808,108.69 

(3)  Other  Noneducational  Income 

I.  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  Student  Aid,  and  Prizes 

Restricted  Endowment 4,766.32 

Gifts  and  Grants 440-45 

Total  Other  Noneducational  Income $5,206.77 

Total  Income $3,278,068.61 


2l8  COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 

(i)   Educational  and  General 

1.  General  Administrative  Ofiices 

Salaries $214,305.84 

Supplies  and  Expense 86,974.96        $301,280.80 

2.  General  Expense 

Bureau  of  Educational  Service 46,830.21 

General  Stenographic  Office 19,811.03 

Insurance  and  Retirement  of  Officers 49,357.85 

Welfare,  Travel,  and  Entertainment 34,727.11 

Other  General  Expense 7. 152. 81          157,879.01 

3.  Resident  Instruction  and  Departmental  Research 

Teachers  College 882,637.46 

New  College 98,591-42 

Horace   Mann   School,    Elementary   and   Girls'   High 

School       126,409.71 

Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys 89,674.14 

Lincoln  School 165,929.35 

Appropriation  for  Research 19,000.00      1,382,242.08 

4.  Organized  Research 

International  Institute 49,945.19 

Child  Development  Instirute 56,024.71 

Institute  of  Educational  Research 30,016.29 

Institute  of  School  Experimentation 22,395.88 

Institute  of  Practical  Science  Research 22,366.36 

Lincoln  School  Research 28,213.23          208,961.66 

5.  Extension 

Extramural  Courses 33,043.21 

6.  Libraries       100,654.59 

7.  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Plant  and  Other  General 

Services 

Physical  Plant 

Care  of  Buildings  and   Furniture 87,814.08 

Repair  of  Buildings  and  Furniture 53,882.74 

Heat,  Light,  Power,  Water,  and  Gas 78,784.28 

Other  General  Services 

Insurance    and   Taxes 11,642.66 

Rent       66,734.96          298,858.72 


Total      $2,482,920.07 


(2)  Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 

1.  Residence  Halls      $321,105.95 

2.  Dining   Halls 334.904-4i 

3.  Supply   Room      7.757-°7 

4.  Bureau  of  Publications 184,156.64 


Total 847.924-07 

(3)  Other  Noneducational  Expense 

1.  Interest      550-36 

2.  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and  Prizes 29,045.82 

Total 29,596.18 

Total  Current  Expenditures $3,360,440.32 
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GIFTS,  GRANTS,  AND  BEQUESTS,  1934-35 

1.  Restricted  Endowment 

Darche  Kimber  Scholarship   Fund $50.00 

2.  Student  Loans 

Jackson  Heights  College  Women's  Club  Loan  Fund 100.00 

General  Loan  Fund      100.00 

3.  Current  Purposes 

a.  Teachers  College 

Children's  Radio  Interests 

National   Broadcasting  Company 600.00 

State  Aid  for  the  Blind 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York 300.00 

Teachers  College  Teaching  Fellowship 

J.  E.  Hoffsinger 500.00 

Adelaide  Nutting  Portrait  Fund 

Friends       42.53 

Marion  Root  Pratt  Memorial  Fund 

Staff  of  Teachers  College 647.89 

Teachers  College  Student  Welfare  Fund 

Informal  Monday  Teas  Association 600.00 

University  Committee  on  the  Citizen's  Family  Welfare  Drive  ....  200.00 

General    Purposes    Fund 100.00 

Study  of  Educational  Developments  in  Soviet  Russia 

Dunlevy   Milbank 3,000.00 

Helen  Kinne  Library  Fund 

Students 25.00 

Federal  Nursery  School  Project 

New  York  Foundation 4,500.00 

Horace  Mann  Parents'  Association 70.00 

Horace  Mann  Girls'  League 50.00 

Mathematics  Fund 

Chemical    Foundation 5,000.00 

Adult  Education  Study 

American  Association  of  Adult  Education 15,000.00 

Development  of  Teachers  College  Library 

Carnegie    Corporation 7,500.00 

Apprentice  Education  in  France 

Dunlevy  Milbank 1,500.00 

Nursing  Education 

The  Hartley  Corporation 10,000.00 

Psychiatric  Education 

The  Hartley  Corporation 2,500.00 

Race  Relations  Fund 

Julius  Rosenwald  Fund 400.00 

A  Program  for  Science  Education 

General  Education  Board 5,000.00 

General  Robert  Anderson  Scholarship  Fund 

Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati 50.00 

Staff  Flower  Fund 13-75 

b.  Research  Divisions 

International  Institute 

Study  of  Examination  Problems 

Carnegie  Corporation 2,500.00 

Lectureship  in  Education 

Carnegie  Corporation 4,000.00 

Fellowships 

Iraq  Ministry  of  Education 3,000.00 

Government  of  Persia 2,415.00 

General  Education  Board 44,071.98 

Child  Development  Institute 
General  Education  Board 47,151.25 


220  COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

Institute  of  Educational  Research 

American  Philosophical  Society 1,100.00 

Human  Nature  and  Changes  in  the  Social  Order 

Carnegie  Corporation 8,000.00 

Governor's  New  York  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Penal  Institutions 
for  Youth 

Carnegie  Corporation 9.375 -oo 

Study  of  Problems  of  Penal  Institutions  for  Youth 

S.  A.  Lewisohn 200.00 

Yonkers  Survey 

City  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y 5,500.00 

Cumberland  Survey 

Board  of  Education,  Allegany  County,  Md 500.00 

Institute  of  School  Experimentation 
A  Comparative  Study  and  Analysis  of  Typical  Schools — New  and  Old 

General  Education  Board 7,500.00 

Institute  of  Practical  Arts  Research 
Nutrition 

Kellogg   Fund      950.00 

Physiological  Chemistry 

Various   Grantors 17,286.63 

Research  Salaries 

International  Magazine   Company 972.00 

c.  Laboratory  Schools 

Horace  Mann  School — Elementary  and  Girls  High  School 

Income  for  1933-34  from  Funds  held  by  Endowment  Fund  Committee  8,013.97 

Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys 

From  Funds  held  by  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  Boys 19,484.12 

$239,869.12 
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